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Higher Prices Rule Iron Market 


Steelmaking and Foundry Grades Participate in Sharp Advance —Inquiries Appear 
for Total of 5500 Cars—Cautious Buying Softens Coke Market—Trans- 


portation Situation Improved in Some Districts 


ITH the effect of traffic restrictions varying 
W widely in various sections of the country 

it still is impossible to generalize the situa- 
tion. Steel of all kinds is being piled in the Pitts- 
burgh district, but in Youngstown and Chicago, re- 
cent shipments have cut down the tonnage of accumu- 
lated material. Several large pig iron producers 
report that since Aug. 1, shipments have exceeded 
production. Ore is moving from lower lake ports 
1. interior furnaces more freely than heretofore. 
sirmingham, St. Louis and New England are suffer- 
ing from unimproved traffic situations. The monthly 
report showing that steel ingots were produced at the 
rate of 126,823 tons daily during July, as against 136,- 
429 tons per day in June, further reflects the un- 
favorable conditions prevailing last month. Unfilled 
orders on the books of the United States Steel Corp. 
on July 31 amounted to 11,118,468 tons, the greatest 
tonnage reported since June 30, 1917. 
of more than 100,000 tons over June, 1920, probably 
is due to a combination of unshipped production and 
new bookings. 
Important price advances in the pig 
iron market have followed one an- 
other with rapid succession during 
the past few days. A sale of 5000 
tons by a valley producer to a Pitts- 
burgh steel interest has established the price of basic 
at $48.50, valley, an advance of $2. No. 2 foundry, 
formerly quoted at $46, valley, now is bringing from 
$47 to $50, valley furnace. The market for bessemer 
iron also is strong, but in the absence of sizable 
sales at higher levels, $47, valley, remains the quoted 
price. In the eastern market the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. closed for from 5000 to 10,000 
tons of foundry iron for first half requirements. Quo- 
tations on 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon iron range 
from $48 to $50 in eastern Pennsylvania. The Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co. has advanced its price for 
first half iron to $50, furnace. Alabama iron has 
made its appearance in the Boston market, 3000 tons 
of No. 2X for August shipment having been sold 
to a Massachusetts consumer at $54, delivered. The 


$50 Iron Has 
Arrived 


The increase 
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southern market is fairly quiet; few sales being re- 
ported in Birmingham, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 






Although railroad business directly 

C I : traceable to the incrgaged freight 
ar inquuir 

quiry rates has not appeare@j™ane volume 


Encouraging ’ 


of inquiries and orders ving rail- 


road material noted du the week 
been encouraging. Inquiries coveffmg a total 
of 5500 cars have been reported while orders were 
booked for a total of 1611 cars and 30 locomotives. 
Henry Ford has purchased 1500 tons of rails for 
Detroit, & 


tion to the domestic inquiries just mentioned, South 


has 


the Toledo Ironton railroad. In addi- 
American interests are asking for 63 locomotives and 
a few cars and the Brazilian government is asking 
for bids on 13,000 tons of 50-pound rails. The do- 
miestic plate market is firmer. Chicago mills are re- 
ceiving heavy specifications against contracts, and in 
New York the sales for the week totaled from 5000 
to 10,000 tons. The Standard Oil Co. bought 3500 
tons of sheared plates at 3.25c, and a shipyard in- 
quiry for 10,000 tons is expected to close soon. Sales 
ot sheet bars at $70, and reported shading of this 


price, together with sales of 4 x 4 soft billets at 


$60, indicates a softer tendency in the Pittsburgh 
semifinished market. Higher prices. remain firm at 
Youngstown. 

Cautious buying of furnace coke 


seems to have precipitated a marked 


Coke Prices 
Softer 


change in the fuel market. Sales in 
Pittsburgh of spot furnace coke at $18 
to $18.50, Connellsville ovens, reflects 
a softer tone and it is predicted that a continuation of 
present conditions will force a drop of from $1 to $3. 
Reports that lower prices are at hand have caused 
New England consumers to withhold buying. Sales 
still are being made in New York at $18.50 to $19.50, 
St. 
obtaining adequate 


Connellsville ovens, and in Louis melters are 


experiencing difficulty in ship- 
fuel. The production of beehive coke in 
the Connellsville region for the week ending July 31 
was 172,870 tons, or nearly 10,000 less than in the 


week. 


ments of 


previous 
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A Challenge to Manufacturers 


B* FAR the most important article appearing in 
this issue of THe Iron Trape Review is that 
describing the fight being made by the pattern- 
makers in Cleveland against the excessive demands 
of the patternmakers’ union. As carefully outlined 
on page 436, the striking workmen are demanding an 
increase of 50 cents an hour, or a new rate of $1.75 
per hour. Their demands are backed up by a syste- 
matic campaign cleverly directed by cunning labor 
leaders who have been trained to take every advantage 
of the weakness of employers. The patternmakers’ 
union is well equipped by experience, leadership and 
funds to prolong the fight for a year if necessary in 
order to gain their ends. ° 
Opposed to this well-organized machine of union 
labor is a gtoup of 24 employers who have been 
banded together for less than a year. With unusual 
courage, they have decided to reject the excessive 
demands of their employes and to fight the issue 
through to the end. In order to make their efforts 
effective they are asking that manufacturers who use 
patterns lend their moral and material support against 
the union organization. The unions are endeavoring 
by means which have proved successful in many 
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other issues to induce manufacturers to place their 
pattern business with union shops outside of Cleve- 
land, thus depriving the 24 pattern shops of their 
business. The employers, feeling that two can play 
this game, are urging manufacturers to allow them 
to place their orders with outside open shops. This 
plan would enable the 24 employers to furnish the 
work at the usual prices and still make a slight 
margin of profit in the form of commissions from 
the open shop patternmakers in other sections not 
affected by the strike. 

The outcome of this issue will.depend solely upon 
the effectiveness of the fight. made by the employers. 
The union labor forces may be depended upon to 
put up a stiff battle and there is no doubt but what 
the union organization will weather the storm as a 
united force. It remains to be seen whether em- 
ployers, who heretofore in too many cases have failed 
to stand together against unreasonable demands, will 
assume their share of responsibility in the present 
crisis. As long as the 24 pattern shop employees of 
Cleveland stand firm in their position, it is to the 
interest of manufacturers to purchase their patterns 
from these companies which are sacrificing immediate 
business and profits for the sake of a principle and 
future freedom from strikes. 

The employing patternmakers’ fight is the fight of 
practically every manufacturer. If the union is suc- 
cessful, employers of other tradesmen will immediately 
be asked to increase wages to an unreasonable level. 
This statement’ is substantiated by the fact that past 
wage increases granted to patternmakers have been 
closely followed by demands by molders, machinists, 
other for similar advances. The 
situation represents a clear cut issue in which all 
manufacturers can well take an interest. If employ- 
ers in the United States wish to nip another union 
atrocity in the bud they must stand by the Cleveland 


and tradesinen 


master patternmakers. 





Is Sacrifice Worth While ? 

NASMUCH as the car service orders. handed 
I down by the interstate commerce commission to 
assist the mines in obtaining an adequate car 
supply in fuel the nation for the wintef 
have been ir effect nearly two months, iron and steel 
manufacturers who have suffered seriously from the 
orders are interested in knowing whether the cure 
prescribed by the commission has been worth while. 
It will be remembered that the priority ruling 
went into effect after the outlaw switchmen’s strike 
began to seriously interfere with the movement of 
fuel. Prior to April 1, when the switchmen first 
caused trouble, coal was being produced at the average 
rate of 10,262,000 tons weekly. From April 1 to 


order to 


June 19, the period covered by the strike and at the 
end of which the open-top car orders became effective, 
the average production had fallen to an average of 
9,219,000 tons weekly. 


From June 20, when the 
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priority plan was adopted until the present time, the 
average production of coal has been 10,231,000 tons 
weekly, which is a decided improvement over the 
figures during the strike but not a full recovery to 
the average maintained prior to April 1. Before the 
switchmen’s walkout, coke was being produced at 
the rate of 437,000 tons a week, this figure falling to 
387,000 during the strike. Since the priority ruling 
became operative the average output of coke has 
been only 376,000 tons per week, which is much lower 
than the average weekly output before the switchmen 
went out. In the number of cars of coal originating 
on the 137 principal coal carrying roads, the priority 
rulings seem to have improved conditions appreciably. 
The average before the strike was 182,690 cars, 
which fell to an average of 164,246 during the 
walkout. The commission’s ruling seems to have 
brought the average up to 183,418 cars which is 
slightly better than that maintained previous to the 
trouble. 

These figures, which are furnished by the United 
States geological survey, indicate that the drastic 
measures taken by the commission have restored the 
mining of coal nearly to its prestrike level, have 
failed to check the declining output of coke and have 
a little more than restored the number of loaded cars 
available for coal shipments. Iron and steel manu- 
facturers will be intensely interested in knowing how 
much of the recovery would have been possible had 
the priority orders not been put into effect, or had 
they been ordered at an earlier period in the trouble. 
In view of the great suffering which these arbitrary 
rulings have imposed on many manufacturers, particu- 
larly in the iron and steel industry, one cannot help 
but ask the question: “Has the sacrifice been worth 
while ?” 





Production Tonnages Show Loss 


FTER having made a remarkable showing in 
June in spite of the fuel scarcity and uncertain 
shipping facilities, pig iron production in July 

was seriously curtailed by a continuation of the 
same difficulties. Although in total tonnage produced, 
3,060,626 tons compared with 3,046,623 tons, July 
showed a small gain over June, average daily produc- 
tion indicated a loss on account of the one-day longer 
month. During both May and June the nonmerchant 
or steelworks blast furnaces registered great gains, 
being almost totally responsible for the improvement 
shown in pig iron production. Merchant iron in 
May showed a small gain while in June a slight loss 
was shown. 

Nonmerchant furnaces were probably able to make 
their remarkable showing because of their being 
better fortified with fuel and transportation facilities 
than were the merchant furnaces. In July, however, 
this class of stacks was unable even to hold its own 
in the face of the increasing lack of fuel and con- 
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gested railway situation. The output of merchant 
iron decreased but little, thus nonmerchant iron lost 
about 42 per cent of the gain made in the preceding 
month. Twelve steelworks stacks were forced to 
blow out or bank during the month. 

Steel ingot production during July fell off to a 
greater extent than pig iron, as shown by figures 
reported to the American Iron and Steel institute by 
30 companies which in 1919 produced about 85 per 
cent of the tonnage made in the United States. From 
2,980,690 tons in June the output fell to 2,802,818 
Compared on a daily basis, the decrease 
Ingot tonnages fell to 


tons in July. 
represents about 6 per cent. 
the second lowest for 1920 and by its drop from the 
showing made in June indicates that the steelmaking 
capacity of the country is more seriously affected 
than the blast furnace capacity. 


Speeding the Return to Normal 
rs te YN is on the increase and unemploy- 


ment is beginning to loom up as a menace to the 
laboring man. With the passing of the flush of 
reconstruction work clerical assistance in New York 
and other commercial centers is not so urgent as a 
back. 
toward an increase in the labor supply it has not yet 


few months While all the tendencies point 
reached a point where cheaper labor can be expected. 
At the same time, it apparently does indicate a re- 
duced purchasing power, as purchasing power is di- 
rectly related to the wages and salaries which are 
currently being paid. 

The year 1919 marked the turning point of abnor- 
rial labor conditions, when it was comparatively easy 
for the unskilled laborer to earn more in a week than 
he had during a month prior to the war. What with 
bonuses, overtime, etc., the laborer found it difficult 
Now 
that the position of labor is not as secure as it was, 
Silk shirts and fine 


to spend all he received in his pay envelope. 


extravagance is on the decline. 
woolens are in less demand by common laborers. 
Steelmakers may well profit by the experience of 
the silk shirt and the clothing manufactuers. The 
curtailment of credits was not responsible for the con- 
dition in which the textile industry finds itself. The 
public would have it understood that profiteering on 


the part of the producers led to a popular distrust, 


culminating in a general refusal to buy. But even 
that explanation does not sound practical. Economic 
changes go much deeper and economic changes 


They 
will not be stabilized until living costs more nearly 


throughout the world are just now beginning. 


equalize the purchasing power of the general public. 

Steel promises to play an important part in bringing 
this about. A judicious allocation of steel products 
and an increase in its production may actually hasten 
More structurals 
and more rails would undoubtedly assist materially in 


reducing the price of rent and bread. 


the return to normal prosperity. 
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Pig Iron Semifinished Material 
Bessemer, valley ........+.0e- $47.00 BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......+++- 48.40 (4 x 4 inch) 
SE GE Sccccecccescceseve 48.50 Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ......... —- 










eeeeeee 

















Raa ped I 6.00 Bac teen 
Malieable, Pittsburgh .......... 47.40 Forging, Pittsburgh ............. 80.00 to 90.00 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace...... 46.50 Forging, Philadelphia .......... 79.10 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace. ...... 46.25 SHEET BARS 
Malleable. delivered eastern Pa... 48.500 49.50  Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ......... $70.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ...... 75.00 
- Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 70.00 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS Bessemer, Youngstown +++ 70.00 
No. 2 Northern ..ceeeeeseees 1.75 to 2.25 Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 65.00 to 70.00 
No. 2 Southern foundry ...... 1.15 to 2.25 WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
No. 2X Eastern and Virginis.. 2.25 to 3. Wire rods, Pittsburgh ........... $70.00 to 80.00 
Ne. 1X Bester .--+0-++00- a amet | Groowe skelp, Pittsburgh........ 3.25¢ to 4.00¢ 
Me. 2 CateagD anne sseesesece “75 to 2.25 Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 8.45¢ to 4.00¢ 
No. 2 foundry Eastern .....++ 1.75 to 2. 
Shapes, Plates and Bars 














: Structural shapes, Pittsburgh .... 2.45¢ to 3.50¢ 
No. IX, easter delivered Phila. . .$53. noes Structural shapes, Philadelphia... 2.70e to 3.75¢ 



















































No. 1X, Buffalo oeeeereeneeeenenene Structural shapes New York 2 T2¢ to 3 7T7e 
. i fi = 7 J **ee . . 
ay ap Ree) I ~~ - ener S13: to 3.530 
No. , 48.40 plates, teburgh .....eees . to 3. 
No. af Fh aa seeeeeee 45.00 er plates, Chicago .........+-+ 2.92c¢ to 3.77¢ 
0. 28e@undry, Buffalo ......---- ¥ ‘ank plates, Philadelphia....... 2.90¢ to 3.75¢ 
No. f bey og del. 48.90 to eae Tank plates, New | York......... 2.92¢ to 3.77¢ 
0. oundry urnace. . 7 . eel, tsburgh eeceses Se to 4.00¢ 
No. 2 foundry, fronton furnace ... ates Bars, soft steel, Chicago ......... 2.62c to 3.52¢ 
ne * — del, Phila...... 50.10 to 51.35 _ = ey Faledeehis ween LT -4 ‘= 
ie ex center, Bd, Cilowster.. 40.05 0061.85 po ce’ Oe haan... arate B Sse 
No. 2X, Pennsylvania, Boston del. 48.90 t051-15 par iron, common, Chicago ...... 8.75¢ to 4.50¢ 
No. 2 foundry, Pa., Boston del.. + 47.90 to 49.00 Bar iron, common, Cleveland .... 3.75¢ 
No. = a Buffalo furnace. . 60.15 te 1.18 Bar iron, common, New York.... 4.77¢ to 5.27¢ 
No. 2 foundry, del, Philadelphia. 49.10 to 51.10 fiargi"Stet bare” Chicago.-...... S:18e to 4.00¢ 
No. 2 foundry, N.  J., tidewater.. 47.60 to 51.10 aoe Dee ovsnccce ae SOS 
No. 2 , Birmingham ....- 42,00 to 45.00 Rails, Track Material 
Yo, 2 southern, Cincinnati ...--. So apie 48.00 Standard bessemer rails, mill..... $45.00 to 60.00 
No , —- tees *** At '50 to 48.00 Standard open-hearth , mill... 47.00 to 62.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila ...+++++++ 41.00 t0 47 50 Relaying rails, light, St. Louis 52.00 to 55.00 
We. : eon. Cleveland ..+++++ Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 60.00 to 55.00 
0. , BOSON .eeeerees Angle bars, Pittsburgh base....... 3. to 4.00c¢ 
southern, Bt Lov Lotfis.....045 46.30 to 48.30 
— Sees wee-.:.---. 40.28 00 bes “fase Sas, Chima maven aine*** BEE yn 
No. 2X, Virginia, Philadelphia.....62.25 1054.25 0 Mk, Oe MO ct abe te 4.8e 
No. 2X, Virgina, Jersey City... 52.65 1054.65 yack holts, Pittsburgh .....-.--. 8.00¢ to 6.50¢ 
No. 2X. Virgina, Boston........ 62.96 1054.96 SO pone chieaee wagabg” 
’ 45.40 Track bolts, Chicago .......++++. : 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh.... 47.10 Tratk spikes, Chicago ........... 3.62¢ 
Gray o—. a Pa...++- niley 56.90 Tie Plates, Chicago... ......++++. 8.00¢ to 3.50¢ 
lew horus, standard, Phila. . 81.80 Wire Products 
Low phosphorus, Lebanon, furnace ; (100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, Se more) 
Charcoal, Superior, "a 57.50 Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... $3.25 to 4.50 
8 per cont beso ot furnace Plain wire, Pittsburgh ........... 3.00 to 4.00 
Jackson County Se scaicatece $60.00 Galvanized wire Pittsburgh eecesece bb et 
Tennessee, Chicago delivery...... 58.40 Barbed wire, painted, Pittsburgh.... 3.40 to 4. 
ee, ‘  ga'gq Barbed wire, galvanized, Pittsburgh. 4.10 to 5.10 
Ohio , Seccmer’ Feresitionn Polished staples, Pittsburgh...... 8.40 to 4.15 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace $69.50 
OF Be Sebel ntecergansaensepyesvee Baa Market Report Index 
12 per Comb... cs scceneecerenrerrerere 76.10 Weekly Market Review............ 417 
Coke FP. DED cccasisccagee coéoccdece 42) 
Pn. b> ipabie s04 eden 0cek b 6 ene de 423 
Connellsville furnace ...+.sss0e0s $18.001019.00 | po i ae 
c ville f Ln! Ee 18.50 to 19.50 ¢  BPPTUIIT TT eee Lee 
— tas — Abe nieiid i tea 20.00 to 21.00 BOTS nc ccccecvessvccccceves coves 424 
Pocahontas foundry .....+-s+++++ 20.00 to 21.00 Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets........... 424 
New River famase Sane ccondecoes ng bad ye Hoope and Bands..............0+ 424 
New WERENT. cc cceccccccce 5 : In? . 
Wise county foundry Fae a taliae 21.00 Pe on sd kadecesdddéhe dot cakes 435 
Wise county furnmace.......++++++ 20.00 to 21.00 BOO sn 60 chin Shas 0 08k endee baa cohen 425 
1 ey Seiiei Teac eccs ccdedbsteceute 425 
Ferroal aye MPT. Ss cccvattescuct Foo aesis 426 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, de- BEE o vce task a ntabee bedanhiawet 427 
tivered, domestic metal......$100.0000295.00 | iy, 9... 427 
Bath cif. pp SBS 185.00 to 195.00 | Cars, and Track Materials......... 428 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- Structural Shapes .......+-+ssee0+ 428 
nace cont we en 80.00 to 85.00 Semifinished Steel ........000+06: 429 
— poor ay del ” Re ng 75.00 to 80.00 Warehouse «..+++4+: WS bevecceoeees ~~ 
Ferrotungsten, standard, per Merchant and Cast Pipe........+++ 29 
pound contained, furnace. .... 1.10to 1.15 Cold-Rolled Strip Steéel.........++ 429 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 per cent Kxpott Market ....5.s0seeeeeees 430 
chromium, 6 to 8 per cent Nonferrous Markets ..........++.+- 432 
carbon, per pound contained, SME ow ccctscatedeccs 483 
maker’s ns AR, «FS 0.19to 0.21 French Market .........00 0000085 434 
Fonerenatiike, 80 to 40 per Belgttin Market ........0000+0neen 435 
cent per pound contained, German Market ........00++0008 teee 435 
aoeenting Oe analysis ...... 6.50to 9.00 Coke By-Products .......6..+..0+ 458 
Ferro titanium, carloads, sone TS Ae 70 
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Galvanized staples, —— soso 4.10 to 5.10 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, L ¢. i...... 6.195 
Coated nails per count m4 "Pitts. 2.85 to 4.10¢ 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
Pitts 


and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 8.50¢e to 10.00c. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.35¢ to 7.50¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, we eeceteus 4.35¢ to 7.50c 
No. 28, open-hearth .-4.62¢ to 8,.27¢ 
TIN with BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.35¢ to 9.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 4.35c to 9.00¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 5.70¢ to 8.50¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 5.70¢ to 8.50¢ 


No. 28. open-hearth, Chi. ...... 5.97e to 8.92¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Philadelphia. 10.00c to 10.50¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 


No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 3.55¢ to 7.00¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 3.55c to 7.00c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ....... 3.82¢ to 6.77¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila........ 3.80¢ to 6.75¢ 
Full sheet schedule page 482 
Tin Plate 
(Per 100 tb. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts........ $7.00 to $8.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers oe 
Black 


% to 3 in., butt steel. 54 10 87% 40% to 44 
“™ to 1% in., butt, 

eee 24% to34% 8% to 18% 

Full pipe schedule page 482 

Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3%4 to 4% inches, c. : aa 5096 to o0ns 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1...... 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 


(Class B Pipe) : 
Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 


Four-inch, Chicago .........+++ 79.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago...... 76.80 
Four-inch, New York .......... 79.30 to 80.20 
Six-inch and over, New York..... 76.30 to 77.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 

Six-inch and over, Birmingham. . 70.00 
Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
TE, PEED. cccccccccdecece 3.05¢ to 5.50¢ 
DE, DEED ccccecksceocse 3.05¢ to 5.50¢ 


eercccecccccs 5.50c to 7.00¢ 


eee Os rr 4.10¢ to 6.50¢ 
Cotton ties, 3000 bundles and over $2.03 to 
$2.48 per bundle mill, August basis, with 1%c 
per bundle per month carrying charge. 


Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh.............. 4.50¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh ............... 4.60¢ 
Rivets 7, in. and smaller, Pitts........ 40-50 off 
Nuts and Bolts 


(Prices f.0.b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(3% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


ee eS eto eee 30-10 off 
Sk “SD ‘stcbhabneeenedece es écens 30 off 
eT eer 25 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(3% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 





en SOD pcbebcccsenadecesce 40-5 off 
ae. GUD © cchidbctccsou ssa 666 30-10 off 
Ce Oe Se. oo cc ccadeiccce 30 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 35 off 
Ge GE a cccocdcccosces 20% higher 
Stove bolts in packages........... 60-10 of 
Stove bolts in bulk............... 60-10-2% off 

Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
nuts $4 im. and larger......... 50-10 off 

Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
nuts 7 im. and smaller......... 50-10 off 
Gimlet and cone oe screws 40-5 off 

(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 

Hot pressed, square blank.............. 1.50 off 
Hot pressed, square tapped 100 of 
Hot pressed, 1.50 off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped............ 1.00 off 
Cold pressed, square tapped...........- 1.00 off 
Cold pressed, square blank............- 1.50 off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank...........% 1.50 off 
hexagon tapped........ .- 1.00 of 
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Prices 
Aug. 11, 
1920 


*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, - furnace. . 





Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 57.50 
Ss WE cavvcceubvéccecsé 46.00 
Malleable, Cileege  .ncccccccccccce 46.50 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 42.00 
*Southem Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 47.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 46.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia, furmace....... 51.25 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia 50.10 
Gray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh.. 46.40 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 200.00 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 70.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 70.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh....... 0.00 
Biliets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 60.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......sseeee 3.25¢ 
es WE ED. ecaccccceceuees . oan 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............ 4.75 


Prices Present and Past 
- @ month ago, three months ago and a year ago 


Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 
Prices 


sar ys & 
ug. Aug. 11 July April A 
. ug. 
1990 1920 1919 1920 1920 1920 1919 
46.40 44.20 28:15 Beams, Chicago Niicelosectitess: al 5: 2 oat: 
. . : cams, Pittsburgh ................. 3.25 3.25 3.25 
57.50 57.50 31.75 , Philadelphia 2622057337772: 8.50 3.50 4.00 sees 
44.80 43.00 28.65 Tank plates, Pittsburgh............ 3.50 3.50 38.65 265 
44.90 43.50 27.25 Tank plates, Chicago ..............+ 3.77 3.77 402 299 
42.30 40.00 25.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia .......... 3.75 3.75 400 2895 
£4.00 43.25 26.75 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh.... 17.00 7.00 600 4.35 
; 3.70 27.00 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 5.00 5.00 5S 
44.75 44.25 28.25 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 7.50 7.50 70 : i: 
48.08 46.80 29.60 Wire nails, Pittsburgh......+....+4. 4.00 400 400 325 
we 42.40 27.15 Connellsville furnace coke.......... 18.00 15.20 112 r 
00 200.00 110.00 - = 1.20 864.29 
70.00 70.00 42.00 Connellsville foundry coke Seeovvecs 18.50 16.10 11.60 5.19 
75.00 78.00 42.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh...... 27.00 25.70 26.40 21.25 
65.00 68.00 38.50 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa.... 23.50 22.00 24.95 19.60 
65.00 70.00 38.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago....... 24.50 23.70 23.95 20.75 
3.25 3.65 2.55 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania... 33.50 33.50 34.50 97 25 
3.52 3.52 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago........... 28.50 28.10 30.70 29 95 
4.50 4.25 595  Rerolling rails, Chicago ............ $8.00 34.90 3250 29.00 


2.595 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon, %°2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
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Fitty Dollar Iron Is in Market 


Spread of No. 2 Foundry Now $47 to $50 Valley, while Basic Advances to $48.50 
and Bessemer Remains Firm at Quotation of $47 in Absence 


of Sizable Sales at Higher Prices 


Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—The Standard 
Steel Works has closed for 16,000 tons 
of copper-bearing low phosphorus iron 
and for 13,000 tons of standard basic. 
The low phosphorus went at $53, fur- 
nace, and some makers now are ask- 
ing $57 furnace. The last sale of 
copper-free low phosphorus was made 
at an equivalent of $59.10, delivered, 
Philadelphia, but it is not known what 
this grade is worth now. Basic is ex- 
ceedingly hard to get, and it is not 
known what would have to be paid for 
it. On the basis of recent transactions, 
however, this grade is worth some- 
where between $45 and $50, eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. Foundry prices 
are climbing rapidly and it is difficult 
to get anything for less than $48 to 
$49, eastern Pennsylvania furnace, for 
No. 2 plain. This grade has been 
sold for spot shipment at $51, mini- 
mum. No. 2X is $50, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace. Regardless of price 
however, iron is very hard to get, due 
to the scarcity. What is worrying 
makers more than anything else is 
the difficulty of making shipment, due 
to rigidity with which rules regarding 
coal cars are being enforced. It is 
planned to blow in several more fur- 
naces shortly as better coke. shipments 
are promised, but this prospect is not 
considered assured. The Pennsylvania 
railroad inquiry is expected this week. 
The current minimum on Virginia 
foundry apparently is $50, base, fur- 
nacé, for any position, and few fur- 
naces are offering. No sales of mal- 
leable’ or gray forge are reported. 
Basic makers believe there is a pros- 
pect for decreased consumption of this 
grade. 


Market Quiet and Strong 


Chicago, Aug. 10—Although little 


activity is evident in the market for 
pig iron at Chicago, no weakness is 
apparent and whatever tendency to- 
ward change can be noted is entirely 
in the direction of higher quotations. 
Many uncertainties surround the pres- 
ent market, but on the whole the pros- 
pective melt for the remainder of this 
year seems likely to increase and to 
make necessary a larger supply of 
iron than has been provided. It 
seems likely that whatever curtailment 
of demand for castings may result 
from lessened production of automo- 
biles will more than be made up by 
increased demand for railroad equip- 
ment. Inasmuch as the latter usually 
runs to heavier castings, especially in 
the case of malleable work, this would 
increase the consumption of iron at 
the same rate of foundry operation. 
Inquiry is not heavy and is fairly well 
divided between requests for last half 
and first half delivery. The principal 
merchant producer in the Chicago ter- 
ritory is booking some tonnage for 
1921 at the prevailing, quotation of 
$46, furnace, for silicon 1.75 to 2.25, in 
lots usually of 1000 to 3000 tons each. 
This demand is not heavy and most 
melters are not deeply interested in 


next year’s requirements. Most need 
appears to exist for malleable iron 
and most current buying of this 


grade is done in other producing cen- 
ters as local furnaces are unable to 
handle much of this grade. A recent 


sale involved 1000 tons of foundry 
iron for first half for a Wisconsin 
melter at the prevailing figure for 


northern iron. Southern producers are 
somewhat irregular in their quotations, 
some having sold until recently at $42, 
Birmingham, while. others are un- 
willing to quote lower than $44, Birm- 


ingham. One important producer which 
has-been selling at $42, up to a few 
days ago, is understood to have re- 
tired from the market for the pres- 
ent. The Virginia company has ad- 
vanced its quotations for first quar- 
ter delivery to $50, base, at the fur- 
nace. Some business continues to 
be done steadily in silveries with 
Jackson county furnaces quoting $57.50, 
furnace, for 8 per cent. A Tennessee 
stack which has been selling 8 per 
cent at $55, furnace, has retired from 
the market for the present and prob- 
ably will come in at a higher level. 


Worthington Buys 


New _ York, Aug. 9.—Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., during the 
past week closed for its first halt 
supply of foundry iron. Between 
5000 and 10,000 tons were involved. 
Most of the tonnage placed, apparent- 
ly, was taken for fourth quarter of 
this year but will not be shipped 
until later, due to the sold-up condi- 
tion of the furnaces. In addition, sev- 
eral thousand tons of foundry for first 
half were placed by other consumers. 
New inquiries for first half call for 
about 5000 tons of foundry. While 
interest in first half requirements is 
increasing, however, furnaces are not 
vet showing any eagerness to sell so 
far ahead. In fact, in one or two in- 
stances where furnaces have been 
taking on some first half tonnage, 
they now are out of the market jon 


this position, since they regard the 
outlook as to costs over that period 
as too uncertain, Prices have regis- 


tered a shanp advance during the past 
week In eastefn Pennsylvania, $48, 
furnace, for.1.75 to 2.25 per cent sili- 
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con now is regarded as low; ‘the 
prices asked in that district vary from 
$48 to $50 on this grade. On the 
foundry iron that is being sold at 
resale at present, $48, furnace, is the 
asking price on this grade in most 
cases, althowgh some transactions still 
are being done at $47. A number of 
the eastern Pennsylvania furnaces ere 
not quoting, while most of them are 


quoting only in_ special instances. 
Most of the iron that is being sold 
for prompt shipment is obtained at 
resale. Considerable Buffalo foundry 
has heen sold during the past 
week at $45, base, Buffalo. Sev- 
eral thousand tons of foundry 
have been sold by central . Pennsyl- 
vania makers, both for last half and 


first half, at prices ranging from $47 
to $48.50, furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon, and the latter price now repre- 
sents the market. The Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co., after selling con- 
siderable tonnage for first half at $47, 
base, furnace, has advanced its price 
to $50, furnace. This is the only Vir- 
ginia maker now in the market, as 
other Virginia furnaces are sold up 
ior this year and are not yet offering 
for next year. Southern foundry, for 
the first time in many months, is be- 


ing sold in this district on a sizable 
scale. Several thousand tons of Ala- 
Lama foundry have been sold _ here 
during the past week, both for last 
half and first half. at $42, Birming- 
ham, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, $43.25 for 
225 to 2.75 and $44.25 for 2.75 to 
3.25 An American consumer during 


the past week inquired for a tonnage 
of Scotch pig iron. The lowest quota- 
tion which was named was $73, cif. 
New York, for No. 1 Scotch, contain- 
around silicon. The 


ing 3 per cent 
new Covington, Va., furnace of the 
Low Moor Iron Co. went into blast 


yesterday. Colonial furnace at Riddles- 
burg, Pa., blew out yesterday for .re- 
lining, and the diameter of the bosh 
will he increased 1 foot. The strike 
of coal miriers in the Broad Top dis- 
continues to 


trict in Pennsvivania 
prevent production of furnace coke 
in that district. 


Basic and Foundry Advanced 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Advances of 
$2 a ton in the price of basic and of 
from $1 to $3 a ton in the price of 
No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) 
pig iron, have been made in this dis- 
trict during the past week. Basic iron 
now is quoted at a flat price of 
$48.50, valley, at which level a valley 
producer sold 5000 tons to a steel 
interest in the Pittsburgh district for 
delivery over the remainder of the 
year. Some makers of No. 2 foundry, 
one of them a valley producer who is 
not consuming all of its own iron, 
are quoting this grade at $50, valley, 
and several sales at this figure in- 
volving from one carload to 500 tons, 
also for delivery over the remainder 
of the year, have ben made. At the 
same time other sales of No. 2 foundry 
during the past week have been made 
on a basis of $47 valley, or an in- 
crease of $1 over the preceding weck. 
The market for bessemer, malleable, 
gray forge and low phosphorus iron 
is also strong, but in the absence of 
reported sales of these grades over 
the previously named quotations, the 
prices have not been marked up. 
Bessemer iron therefore still is quoted 
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at $47 valley, malleable at $45 valley, 
gray forge at $43 to $44 valley, and 
low phosphorus at $56 valley. It is 
probably true that if sales of these 
grades are made in sizable tonnages 
within the next week, they will take 
advances proportionate with those 
made in basic and No. 2 foundry iron 
and that the price of the latter will be 
quoted at $50, valley, for delivery over 
the remainder of the year. A sale 
of bessemer iron involving 1000 tons 
by a valley interest to the Mesta Ma- 
chine Co. was made a few days ago at 
the old figure of $47. ‘The higher 
prices asked for iron are a direct re- 
flection of the forthcoming freight 
rate increases together with greater 
labor and fuel costs, and some blast 
furnace interests figure that the higher 
freight rate will mean an additional 
$2.50 per ton in making pig iron in 
the valley. This estimate includes 
the higher rail charges on ore, coke, 
limestone and slag. As an instance of 
the increased cost of a ton of pig iron 
to the consumer, the advance of $2 
a ton valley on basic, added to the 
increase of 56 cents in the freight rates 
to this district means the buyer will 
have to assume an added burden of 
$2.56 on basic iron while on foundry 
iron at $50, the added cost will be 
$4.56 when compared with the price 
of $46 valley one week ago. Demand 
for both foundry and _ steelmaking 
grades of iron is active and it does 
not appear to be the price so much as 
the difficulty of getting tonnages that 
causes concern on the part of con- 
sumers. Furnaces generally appear to 
be well sold up for the latter half and 
are not able to take much new ton- 
nage even for regular customers. In- 
quiries for No. 2 foundry iron in this 
district for delivery over the remainder 
of the year involve a lot of 750 tons, 
one for 500 to 1000 tons and another 
for 500 tons and scattering lots of 
from 100 to 300 tons. There also is an 
inquiry out for 200 tons for No. 2 
foundry for prompt shipment and an- 
other for 1000 tons of No. 3 foundry 
for fourth quarter delivery and an 
inquiry for an indefinite tonnage of No. 
2 and No. 2X iron. A large consumer 
has an inquiry out for 13,000 tons of 
No. 2 foundry and is seeking part of 
the tonnage in this district. The 
Standard Steel Works, Burnham, Pa., 
is in the market for 13,000 tons of 
basic iron for delivery over the re- 
mainder of the year. 


Cleveland Market Strong 


Cleveland, Aug. 10—A strong ten- 
dency toward higher prices for pig iron 
is noticeable in the Cleveland market. 
Although no “sales of foundry iron 
have been reported at the figure, it 
is said that this grade is being held 
for $50, valley furnace. Several sales 
involving small tonnages are reported 
at $46 and $47. One thousand tons 
of No. 2X foundry were sold for 
early delivery at $48.25, furnace. The 
car situation is improving, one large 
producer stating that since Aug. 1, 
shipments have amounted to 7 
tons more than the output of the 
furnaces in that period. Another pro- 
ducers shipped 1500 tons more than 
production in July. 


Alabama Iron Selling 


Boston, Aug. 9-—The announcement 
that the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
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Co. has advanced its price from $47 
to $50, furnace base, for 1921 iron 
put a stop to buying of that brand 
by foundries in this section of the 
country. Previous to this announce- 
ment several sales of No. 2X Virginia 
at $52.95, delivered, last quarter and 
first half shipment, were made to 
Massachusetts foundries. All other 
Virginia furnaces are out of the mar- 
ket. Consequently were it not for the 
fact that Alabama iron, August, Sep- 
tember and last quarter delivery, is 
available, the local market practically 
would have been at a standstill during 
the last few days. Sales of Alabama 
iron include one of 3000 tons No. 
2X, August and September delivery, 
to a Massachusetts consumer at around 
$54, delivered. A stove manufacturer 
in the same state bought 1000 tons of 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon and 2.75 to 3.25 
silicon at $42, furnace base, the water 
freight on this lot to exceed $9 per 
ton. All resale Buffalo iron offered 
on this market has been cleaned up 


and the market on regular iron is 
firmer, although no furnaces have 
anything to offer for the balance of 
1920. One of the leading Buffalo 
furnace interests indicates $50 base 
as a minimum at which it will ac- 


cept 1921 business when books reopen. 
The fact that one northern New Eng- 
land foundry was willing to pay an- 
other foundry $69.10 for No. 2X Buf- 
falo on the buyer’s siding shows how 
anxious some melters are for iron. As 
far as can be learned no Pennsyl- 
vania iron has been offered in this 
market since last reports, the number 


of furnaces down appearing to be 
growing. High phosphorus ‘lennessee 
iron for first half delivery is offered 


here at $51.40 for No. 2 plain and at 
$52.65 for No. 2X. A sale of one car 
of resale Richmond charcoal iron is 
reported at $70, furnace base. No im- 
provement in the transportation sit- 
uation is noted, there being practically 
only one line into New England open, 
consequently comparatively little con- 
tract iron has been delivered since 
last reports. 


Buffalo Market Strong 


Buffalo, Aug. 10.—Iron is scarce and 
in strong demand both for last half 
and first quarter. Six carloads, about 
300 tons, were sold by a local interest 
for last half delivery. This was 
foundry iron and sold for $49. This 
would bring the base rate to about 
$48. This interest quoted a base price 
of $50 on a 1000-ton inquiry for 
foundry for first quarter, but this 
transaction has not been closed. There 
is good reason for the belief that the 
new price will be about $50, base. 
There is an inquiry out for No. 1X 
foundry for last half amounting to 
5000 tons. Basic also is figuring in 
the inquiry also. There is one for 
10,000 tons, an export inquiry, and an- 
other for 4000 tons from the Phila- 
delphia district. Delivery may be 
made, the inquiry states, any time 
between now and Jan. 1 on the last 
tonnage. Makers are not anxious to 
quote on 1920 delivery, before the 
price defines itself more closely. An- 
other local interest sold 2500 tons of 
iron for last half delivery at a price 
not stated, but believed to be above 
present quotations. Some Buffalo iron 
was sold by an eastern agency for 
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first quarter delivery at $50 for No. 2 
plain; $51.25 for 2X, $53 for No. 1X 
and $51.25 for malleable. A furnace 
which was compelled to bank because 
of coke shortage, has resumed opera- 
tions. Plenty of inquiry for near and 
distant future is being turned away. 


Few Sales at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Aug. 9.—The market for 
pig iron in this district remains about 
stationary. Sales are mainly of small 
tonnages. Some interest in the first 
half of 1921 is being displayed, and a 
number of inquiries are reported, the 
largest heard of being for 1000 tons. 
Makers, however, do not seem anxious 
to contract for next year. 

Prices quoted during the week de- 
veloped a rather broad range, No. 2 
southern (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) varying 
from $42 to $45. Fair sales were re- 
ported at the lower price, and at the 
top. Deliveries on contract are hold- 
up in fair shape, and there is little 
complaint. One melter on the east 
side has requested that part of his 
iron due in August be held back, the 
shortage of fuel upsetting arrange- 
ments. Coal is hardly more plentiful 
than coke, and it will be some time 
before the effects of labor troubles in 
the Illinois fields are overcome. 


Cincinnati Sales Light 


Cincinnati, Aug. 10.—Pig iron sales 
through the Cincinnati market during 
the past week have been light and ton- 
nage shipments continye to a large ex- 
tent in small lots for immediate con- 
sumption. Viewed from the point of 
prices the market is deceptive, the 
range of quotable prices being from 
$42 to $45 with no quotation between. 
Three leading southern producers vare 
still offering iron for delivery during 
the remainder of the year and over the 
first quarter of 1921 at $42 and others 
are holding their product at $45. There 
have been sales at both figures. An 
Illinois consumer has contracted for 
considerable tonnage for first quarter 
delivery and two Ohio consumers have 
placed orders for the same period. An 
Ohio melter is in the market for from 
500 to 1000 tons of southern iron. 
Northern iron is scarce and firm, re- 
cent sales in odd lots being reported at 
$47, furnace, for nearby delivery. 


Delivery Difficulties Increase 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 10.—A large 
tonnage of pig iron has accumulated 
in Birmingham, as compared to what 
has been seen here during the past 
year or so, delivery difficulties increas- 
ing. Sales of iron are of daily occur- 


ence and the market is strong. Con- 
sumers are asking for iron on con- 
tracts placed some time ago. Spot 


iron is being sought again, though in 
small tonnages, and a willingness to 
pay from $1 to $2 per ton premium 
is noted. Production in this territory 
is being maintained, the intradistrict 
transportation facilities being watched 
closely. Some of the iron companies 
are laying aside a little raw material 
to meet any emergency that might 
arise but no apprehension is felt that 
there is to be any interference with 
production, except in the coal mining 
section of the district. Inquiries again 
come to hand for 1921 pig iron, and 
one or two companies are inclined to 
sell at $42 per ton for No. 2 foundry, 
the regular price at present. 
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Coke Market Softening 


Spot Furnace Now Offered at $18 to $18.50, and Spot Foundry at $18.50 
to $19—Slow Buying and Increased Car Supply Chief Influence 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Greater cau- 
tion on the part of blast furnace and 
foundry interests in buying, and in- 
creased car supply, have developed a 
softer tone in the market for spot 
furnace and foundry coke. Predic- 
tions now are being made in the trade 
that if the present situation continues, 
a drop of from $1 to $3 a ton may 
be expected in the coke market with- 
in a week. It really has been a 
source of surprise in view of car dif- 
ficulties and the restricted movement 
of fuel, that blast furnaces have main- 
tained operations as they have. Some 
of these interest either have been 
getting contract coke at lower Ievels 
than the current market price, or 
have been able to continue production 
without coming heavily into the mar- 
ket for fuel. The same seems to ap- 
ply also to some foundry interests. 
This, together with the increased car 
supply, has necessarily influenced the 
market, and spot furnace now is quot- 
ed at $18 to $18.50, while spot foundry 
is quoted at $18.50 to $19, Connells- 
ville ovens. While undoubtedly it is 
true that coke for this shipment has 
been sold at higher prices, these 
levels appear to represent the market 
more accurately. The supply of cars 
on the Monongahela division in the 
Connellsville region yesterday was 
about 85 per cent, while today it is 
approximately 75. While reports have 
been rather persistent that the advan- 
tage of a greater car supply would be 
offset by the disadvantage of a labor 


shortage,* careful investigation by 
some interests in the trade have led 
to the opinion that the average car 


supply of the past week could easily 
be increased 15 per cent without caus- 
ing a dearth of labor. It is ‘under- 


stood that a small amount of con- 
tracting for last half coke is being 
done quietly, some of the negotia- 
tions calling for prices to be based 
on trade paper quotations with a 
maximum of $12 for furnace fuel. 


Production of coke in the ,Connells- 
ville region for the week ended July 


31 was 172,870 tons, as compared 
with 182,145 tons for the preceding 
week, according to The Connellsville 


Courter. 


St. Louis Melters in Difficulty 


St. Louis, Aug. 9—Scarcity and 
high prices continue to rule in the 
coke market. Melters in this district 


while able to keep operating are ex- 
periencing difficulties greater than ever 
before, and reserve stocks are being 
used up. West of the Mississippi river 
conditions are even worse than in this 
district. While some coke is coming from 
the East it is much less than required 
for normal activities. Numerous in- 
quiries from the Northwest have been 
received since the first of the month. 
Users urgently in need of tonnages 
have been paying premiums. Con- 
certed efforts are being made by deal- 
ers to hold down the market, and 
regular customers are being supplied 


where possible at the lowest prices ob- 
tainable at ovens. Complaints relative 
to inferior quality are said to have 
brought a slight improvement. South- 
ern Ovens are offering nothing, and 
their representatives declare there is 
little likelihood of free coke appearing 
in that region this year. 


Market a Wa'ting One 


Boston, Aug. 9.—Buying of Connells- 
ville coke in this market has come 
almost to a standstill, due to reports 
of lower prices. Then, too, found- 
ries are waiting to see how the inter- 
State commerce commission’s recent 
order regarding shipments of fuel to 


New England is going to work out. 
If the plan is successful the New 
England Coal & Coke Co., and the 
Providence Gas & Coke Co., will be 
able to increase their output. The 
former continues to quote on a de- 


livered base of $21.90 where the local 
freight rate does not exceed $2.40, No 
foundry has a large amount of coke 
on hand. 
Demand Increases 

York, —Several thou- 
sand tons of spot beehive foundry 
coke have been sold in this district 
during the past week at prices raug- 
ing from $19 to $20, Connellsville. 
New demand for spot foundry coke, 
according to inquiries today, is ‘n- 
creasing. Considerable spot furnace 
coke has been sold at prices ranging 
from $18.50 to $19.50, Connellsville. 
Considerable New England by-product 
foundry coke has been sold for sec- 
ond half shipment into this district 
at $19.50. ovens. There is _ consid- 
erable export inquiry for coke, but 
due to the difficulty of filling this 
demand, none of the makers, as far 
as known, are quoting on it. 


New Aug. 9 


Cincinnati Prices Firm 


Cincinnati, Aug. 10.—Coke prices re- 
main firm and the supply limited under 
a continued urgent buying demand by 
both furnace and foundry consumers. 
Movement from the ovens supplying 
this market has been more or less 
irregular, being hampered by scant car 
supply. Practically all recent sales 
reported have been around $21 a ton. 


Demand Greater Than Supply 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 10.—Coke 
production in Alabama still is less 
than the demand, and many contracts 


are being declined. The largest pro- 
ducer and corsumer of coke in the 
district was on the open market dur- 
ing the past week for a little ton- 
nage of coke. The Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., with two biast furnaces 
in operation, has been able to stock 
some coke. Independent companies 
have as many contracts as they can 
carry. Offers of premiums continue 
to be made. Quotations in this dis- 
trict are $12.50 for 72-hour foundry 


coke and $10 to $11 for 48-hour fur- 
nace coke. 
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Quotations for Merchant Steel Bars Range from 2.35¢ to 4.00c, Pittsburgh 
—Consumers Pressing Mills for Early Delivery 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—One inde- 
pendent producer of merchant steel 
bars still is quoting 4.00c and reports 
that sales are being made at this level, 
which compares with 3.25c asked by 
other independents, although one of 
the latter is asking 4.00c for bars rolled 
on the 28-inch hand mill. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. prices continue to be 2.35c, 
Pittsburgh. The market is active and 
considerable business is being declined. 
The largest demand is for the smaller 
sizes. Cold drawn and automobile 
spring interests, as well as makers of 
nuts, bolts and rivets are especially 
active in the market. Demand for 
common iron bars also is strong, and 
some makers are taking business for 
regular customers only and_ are 
scheduled two months ahead. Quota- 
tions on these bars range from 4.00c 
to 5.00c, Pittsburgh. A prominent 
producer in this district is operating 
at 100 per cent of capacity, but is 
piling some tonnage on account of the 
railroad situation, which this interest 
reports has not improved. Railroad 
demand is expected by some to be a 
factor in the market soon. No recent 
orders of sizable lots have been taken 
for refined iron bars, which some 
makers are quoting at 5.50c f.o.b. mill. 
One interest in this district is covered 
for the remainder of the year and is 
operating at 60 per cent of capacity, 
but reports that the car situation is 
not interfering much with shipments. 
Deliveries of this tonnage are being 
made in three to four months. 


Nearby Shipment Wanted 


New York, Aug. 9—Steel bar de- 
mand continues active, especially for 
bars for nearby shipment, since the 
railroad situation continues to hold up 
deliveries on contracts. Current bar 
business continues to bring a wide 
range of prices, depending on the de- 
livery and on the buyer and_ the 
seller, but it is hard to get bars for 
shipment within the next two to three 
months, at less than 4.00c base, Pitts- 
burgh. The reinforcing bar market 
here continues to be dominated by the 
railroad situation. Not only is it diffi- 
cult for buyers to count on shipments 
from the mills, but they are unable 
to count on deliveries of other build- 
ing materials. Hence, there continues 
a tendency to postpone all but the 
most necessary building projects. 
Despite this complex situation, there is 
a continued demand for hard bars, but 
owing to the big order books of the 
mills, it is difficult for consumers to 
place orders for delivery within a 
reasonable period. Most of the mak- 
ers are sold up for the rest of this 
year. A little business, where special 
considerations prevail, is being taken 
now and then at prices ranging from 
3.25c to 3.50c, Pittsburgh, but the mar- 
ket if more nearly represented by a 
range of 4.00c to 4.50c, Considerable 
of the going tonnage lately has_ been 
placed at the 4.50c figure, and, with 


few exceptions, 400c has been the 
minimum. Export demand for rein- 


forcing bars is larger in this district 


than the domestic demand. There are 
numerous inquiries from South Amer- 
ica, Cuba and the Dutch East Indies, 
principally for lots ranging as high as 
1000 tons each. 


Eastern Demands Continues Good 


Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—Bar demand 
continues good, but the quantity in- 


volved is smaller, and sales in the 
past week were mostly in carload 
lots. Bars for shipment in 90 days 


continue at 4.00c, while tonnage for 
delivery in three to four months can 
be placed in some cases at 3.25c. 


Bar Mills Producing Better 


Chicago, Aug. 10—Some improve- 
ment is noted in operation of bar mills 
in the west as the coal strike has been 
broken, and additional fuel is being 
received. The Illinois Steel Co. has 
resumed production at four of the five 
blast furnaces banked two weeks ago, 
two of them having been put under 
blast the middle of last week, and the 
other two the beginning of this week. 
This gives this company 18 active 
furnaces out of its 29 stacks. The 
Inland Steel Co. continues to operate 
all three of its blast furnaces, but part 
of its finishing mill equipment is idle. 
A rerolling mill which was shut down 
last week has resumed activity, but 
some producers of bar iron are not yet 
able to accumulate sufficient coal to 
resume operation. Demand for soft 
steel bars is not as insistent as it was 
several weeks ago, as buyers find it 
impossible to place further business 
with western mills. Demand for bar 
iron is fair, with railroads participat- 
ing to some extent, although they are 
not yet buying in their ordinary ton- 
nages.- Quotations continue firm at 
3.75c to 4.00c, mill, the latter figure 
applying on light sections. Some 
slackness is noted in demand for hard 
steel bars rerolled from rails, but as 
mills are sold far ahead, this condi- 
tion is gratifying. Much difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining sufficient rails 
to operate efficiently, and most mills 
are now running only single turn. 
The quotation now appears to be uni- 
formly 4.00c, mill, the former price, 
3.75c, mill, having disappeared. 


Eastern Market Firm 


New York, Aug. 9.—Firmness char- 
acterizes the eastern market on bar 
iron, prices ranging from 4.50c to 5.00c 
Pittsburgh. This continued strength, 
however, is due more to existing pro- 
duction costs than to demand, as buy- 
ing at the present time is said to be 
but fair. A fairly good amount of 
inquiry prevails in both foreign and 
domestic quarters, but consumers ap- 
pear slower in closing. 


Demand Continues Active 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10—Automobile 
interests are showing less interest in 
the mafiet for cold-finished steel 
bars, although some of the more 
important makers still are active and 
demand on the whole is strong. Mate- 
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rial for screw stock is being inquired 
for in appreciable quantities. Makers 
are committed for several months, 
and are deferred more on the smaller 
sizes than on the larger ones. Quota- 
tions include the levels of 4.10c, 4.25c, 
and ofc, base, and even the maxi- 
mum quotation of 10.00c for early 
shipment has not disappeared alto- 
gether. Some tonnage of this mate- 
rial is being piled, the car situation 
not having reflected any marked im- 
provement in the way of shipments 
of this line. 


Kolt Makers Refuse Business 
Chicago, Aug. 10—Demand for 
bolts and nuts continues heavy and 


more business is offered than makers 
can handle. As a result, new- busi- 
ness is being taken from regular cus- 
tomers only. Plant operations are 
being carried close to capacity, but 
some difficulty is being met from lack 
of raw material and difficulty in keep- 
ing workers steadily at their tasks 
during the summer. 


Producers Are Well Booked 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Producers of 
hoops and bands are well booked and 
some are unable to take further com- 
mitments. Demand is active. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. price is 3.05c, base, 
as compared with a range from 5.50c 
to 7.00c quoted by independents. 


Stronger Tone 


Noted in Market for Spiegeleisen— 
Ferro Demand Light 


New York, Aug. 9.—The spiegel- 
eisen market continues to develop a 
stronger tone. One large interest now 
has a price of $80, furnace, for 20 
per cent metal for any delivery, and 
another maker has a minimum price of 
$85. It is difficult to pick up any 
tonnage at the present time at less 
than $80, and the old $75 quotation 
has almost disappeared. The largest 
domestic inquiry now pending is from 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., in- 
volving 2000 tons. There are a num- 
ber of other domestic inquiries pend- 
ing, but they do not involve more 
than 200 tons each. There is an ex- 
port inquiry out for several thous- 
and tons of 12 per cent spiegeleisen 
but due both to the scarcity of this 
metal and the exchange situation, it 
is not believed this inquiry will be 
closed. Ferromanganese demand con- 
tinues to be restricted to small ton- 
nages for prompt shipment. Some 
spot business is being done occasion- 
ally at $225, delivered, but the spot 
market is closer to $200 and several 
small lots have been disposed of at 
first hand at the latter figure. Ferro- 
manganese for forward delivery con- 
tinues to be held by the producers at 
$200, delivered, for domestic metal, 
while English ferromanganese for for- 
ward delivery is held at $195, cif. 
tidewater with a possibility that some 
English tonnage for future delivery 
might be had at less. 


Demand Is Small 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Demand for 
ferroalloys is light, but the ferroman- 
ganese situation has developed an in- 
teresting angle, and made quotations 
rather irregular. Consumers have been 
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operating on a restricted basis and 


have only recently secured second 
and third quarter deliveries, which, 
with what they had on hand, left 


them with greater supplies than they 
needed. Small sales of this surplus 
have been made for prompt delivery at 
190, delivered. There also are incom- 
ing English tonnages, which are a fac- 
tor in the market. . Furnaces, how- 
ever, are quoting $200 delivered, on 
76 to 80 per cent ferromanganese for 


August shipment, while middlemen 
generally are quoting $225. While 
demand is unusually quiet at this 


season of the year, some furnaces are 
considerably deferred in making de- 
liveries, but this has not stiffened 
the market, as it ordinarily would, be- 
cause consumers are being covered 
sufficiently based on their present op- 
erations. The demand for spiegeleisen 
also is quiet. It is understood that 
the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, has not 
as yet covered on an inquiry for 200 
tons of 18 to 22 per cent alloy. The 
American Manganese Co. has an- 
nounced a price of $85, Dunbar fur- 
nace, for this grade, an increase of 
$5, while another producer is quoting 


$82.50. It is reported however, that 
recent sales have been made at $75 
and $68, but the latter involved a 


resale of old tonnage. 


$85 Asked for Spiegeleisen 
Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—The lowest 
price obtainable on spiegeleisen is $80, 
furnace, and $85 is being asked. Sales 
in the past week included 700 tons of 
35 per cent spiegeleisen, 
Prompt Material at $200 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—While the local 
producer of ferromanganese is quot- 


ing $200 per ton for last half con- 
tracts, and $225 per ton for prompt 
material, sales have been made re- 


cently to consumers in the Chicago 
district at $200 for prompt delivery. 
Imported ferromanganese has been of- 
fered recently at $180, seaboard, nad 
considerable resale material has ap- 
‘peared from time to time. Spiegel- 
eisen now is being quoted at $80 to 
$85, eastern furnace, but the market 
is quiet as most makers are prac- 
tically sold out. Ferrosilicon, 50 per 
cent, is being quoted at $95, eastern 
furnace, for car lots, but as contracts 
for this material usually are made for 


periods of several months, this mar-, 


ket is not active. 


Tin Plate Shipments Now 


Equal to Output 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10—The output of 
tin plate is estimated at about 65 to 
70 per cent of capacity, although one 
independent producer is operating 
almost at capacity. Shipments are on 
about the same basis as pYoduction. 
While stocks have shown some re- 
duction during the past week, it is 
hot so marked as it was the week 
previous because of the lack of im- 
prevement in the car supply. Like 
makers of sheets, producers of tin 
plate are having trouble in getting 
sheet bars because of the. lack of 
cars and embargoes. Sales of tin 
plate from. stock are reported at 
$8.50 to $9.50 a box while the mar- 
ket range is quoted at $7 to $8.50. 
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Plate Market Is Stronger 


Specifications Against Contracts Increase in Ch cago—Better Deliveries 


Made by Leading Pittsburgh Maker—Prices Are Firm 


Philadelphia, Aug. 10.—The total vol- 
ume of plate inquiry in the country 
now is 3 to 4 per cent higher than a 
week ago, but comparatively a small 
portion promises to be closed shortly. 
Of current shipyard inquiries only one, 
involvig about 10,000 tons, is expected 
to be closed soon. The most impor- 
tant transaction in the past week was 
the purchase of 3500 tons of sheared 
tank plates by the Standard Oil Co., 
at 3.25c. The market here is stronger 
than in some other districts, and most 
current business here is bringing 3.50c. 


Eastern plate mill operations are 
threatened by a coal shortage more 
acute than ever. 

Wide Price Range 


Aug. 9—Sales of plates 
in this district during the past week 
for domestic use aggregated 5000 to 
10,000 tons, made up mostly of single 


New York, 


tonnages not exceeding 500 tons. A 
considerable portion of this business 
included sheared and universal tank 


plaies at 3.25c, Pittsburgh, while a fair 
amount of tank plate tonnage went at 


3.50c. Numerous choice lots went at 
3.25c, or less. The business of the 
week included some hull steel ton- 
nage which also went at less than 
3.25c. These prices all were done 
by independent makers and do not 
include any second hand transactions. 


The business referred to includes ton- 


nage both for domestic and export 
shipment and deliveries involved 
August and September mainly. The 


leading interest has booked some at- 
tractive tonnage during the past 
week for later delivery at 2.65c, Pitts- 


burgh. On _ specification plates, in- 
cluding boiler flange and firebox steel, 
the going price still is 3.75c, Pitts- 
burch. 


Tone Appears To Be Firmer 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—The tone of 
the market for plates appears to be 
slightly firmer, perhaps due to pros- 
pective buying by railroads, but actu- 
ally there does not seem to be any 
change in the market, which recently 
became softer. The amount that the 
raihoads may be expected to buy 
apparently will not be great when 
compared with the capacity of this 
line of production which was _ so 
greatly expanded during the war. 
Reports are heard of sales of 3.00c, 
but they have not been verified. The 
rarge of prices named by _ indepen- 
dents stil! is 3.25¢ to 3.50c. Some 
predueers are making better deliveries 
and this seems to apply especially to 
the Carnegie Steel Co., and is held 
by some in the trade to be a factor 
in the easier tone in the market. The 
Carncgie company still quotes © 2.65c. 


Users Specify Fully 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Mills are receiv- 
ing heavy specifications against con- 
tracts for steel plates, although speci- 
fications filed at this time in all 
probability mean delivery not sooner 
than first quarter of 1921. An inquiry 


30,000 tons of 
tankers for a 


material for 
Pacific coast 
which protection was 
given some time ago, have not been 
placed, and the protection has been 
allowed to lapse. Lack of inquiry for 
freight cars has resulted in no new 
pretections on plates for this purpose. 


for about 
two oil 
sh*tyard, on 


Ore Movement 


To Interior Furnaces Improves Slight- 
ly—Inquiries Out for 250,000 Tons 


Cleveland, Aug. 10—A slight im- 
provement is shown in the record of 
shipments of iron ore from Lake Erie 
docks to interior furnaces, but the 
movement is unsatisfactory and 
greater speed will have to be developed 


before long to save some furnaces 
from difficulties. The movement in 
July amounted in round numbers to 
4,360,000 tons. The actual figure of 


which there is record is 4,285,079, but 
a Buffalo dock, which shipped about 
75,000 tons, has yet to report definitely. 
In June the total of shipments to in- 
terior furnaces was 4,011,000. In July, 
1919, it was 4,736,462, while in July, 
1918, a more comparable year, it was 
5,781,766. 

The result of slow deliveries is ap- 
parent from repeated calls on the 
operators to hasten shipments, al- 
though shipments from the upper lakes 
now are on a good basis, and it clearly 
is the railroad traffic congestion which 
is retarding the movement to interior 


furnaces. Inquiries for 250,000 tons 
of ore are on the market from con- 
sumers who fear that they will not 
be able to obtain sufficient for their 


requirements and are thus seeking pro- 
tection. One steel company which 
owns Ore mines js asking for 100,000 
tons, while another interest is inquiring 
for a tonnage almost as large. The 
former is finding it difficult to obtain 


shipments from its own mines. 
May Cut Ore Traffic 
Washington, Aug. 10.—Grain ship- 


pers and the interstate commerce com- 
mission are in conference in Washing- 
ton planning a large movement of 
grai over the Great Lakes this fall as 
a result of the car shortage. A similar 
movement in 1918 cut heavily into the 
lake ore traffic. 


Tank Steamers Held Up 


Washington, Aug. 10.—Oil interests 
have been hit harder by the lack of 
cars than any others dependent upon 


the iron and steel industry, the inter- 
state commerce commission has come 
to believe through reports to it. The 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, to 
mention the plight of only one com- 
pany, is delayed in shipinents of plates 


for 17 tank steamers, on pipe for a 
300-mile pipe line, and on plates for 
five large tanks to be built in Can- 
ada. 
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ae Market Stronger 


More Activity Noted, with Slightly Higher Prices in Pittsburgh 
and Eastern Districts—Consumers Seeking Early Shipments 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 478 


Philadelphia, Aug. 10—The scrap 
market is strong largely because of 
the strong situation in Pittsburgh. A 
Pittsburgh dealer is offering to pay 
$28.50 to $29, delivered, for melting 
steel and some business has been done 
at this level. Eastern mills are run- 
ning out of certain grades of scrap 
and are placing small orders. The 
most important transactions in the east 
during the past week involved nearly 
10,000 tons of low phosphorus and sev- 
eral good sized tonnages of knuckles 
and couplers. The latest advices from 
England indicates that more buying of 
stee] scrap by English mills may be 
expected in a month or two. A big 
demand for rerolling rails is noted but 
this material is scarce and dealers 
declare that they could get $38 to $39 
ae a good sized tonnage of rerolling 
rails, 


Prices Tending Upward 


York, Aug. 9.—The local iron 
scrap market continues to 
become more active. While the move- 
ment of freight appears as difficult 
as ever, there is a better demand with 
prices on several descriptions showi-¢ 
a marked wpward tendency. This 
is noticeable especially in steel and 
wrought marerial. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel is now holding at $21 to 
$22, f.ob. New York, an advance of 
$1, and wrought pipe of special dimen- 
sions, $19.50 to $20, an increase of 
about $2. There has also been an 
advance of 50 cents in stove plate, 
the market now being quoted $24.50 
to $25. In the experience of some 
sellers, the railroad situation is even 
worse than it was a few weeks ago, 
and this in conjunction with the close 
proximity of the time for the new 


New 
and steel 


freight rates to go into effect, has 
proved discouraging to shippers. Vir- 
tually all of the larger sellers fac2 


certain loss upon the adoption of the 
new rate schedule, owing to the d'ffi- 
culty they have had in shipping on 
back orders. Some of the darger in- 
terests have several thousand tous 
on their books, orders for a greater 
portion of which were taken some 
time age. 


Boston Market Quiet 


Boston, Aug. 9.—The fact that ship- 
pers are unable to get cars because 
of embargoes and other restrictions 
continues to check transactions in old 
material. There has, however, been 
about 1000 tons of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel bought for export since last 
reports at $22, Boston dock, and scat- 
tered tonnages of strictly No. 1 for 
Pittsburgh mills at $22.50, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. The Boston & Maine rail- 
road tomorrow will sell 1000 tons of 
unassorted steel. This and other New 
England railroads, unable to secure 
sufficient labor to work up old mate- 
rial offerings, are obliged to sell it 
as unassorted. They have 


disposed 


of several thousand tons as such dur- 
ing the past month or two. Foundries 
continue to take small tonnages of 
No. 1 machinery cast at about $43, de- 
livered, the Saco-Lowell Shops having 
figured most conspicuously in recent 
purchases. Almost no market exists 
for No. 2 cast, however. Scattering 
lots of forged scrap and several cars 
of wrought pipe have been bought 
by dealers for Pennsylvania mills at 
higher prices. 


Seeking Early Shipment 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Early shipment 
of iron and steel scrap against con- 
tracts is being sought by consumers in 
this district in the hope of avoiding 
higher costs because of the forthcom- 
ing advances in freight rates, but the 
amount of old material moving has 
not, with rare exceptions, shown any 
increase. Some dealers say that it 
has become less, and this appears to 
reflect the attitude of most iron and 
steel consumers, although one _ inde- 
pendent interest has. complained of 
excess shipments. The railroad situa- 
tion so far as it applies to scrap has 
not been helped b reason of the 
amendment of car service order No. 
9, allowing the iron and steel trade 
use of cars with sides 38 inches and 
less. The shortage of scrap at most 
steel plants and foundries has not re- 
sulted in any noticeable increased 
activity in demand because’ these 
mk are operating on a restricted 
asis and do not need the quantities 
they would under normal conditions. 
Demand, however, is active and has 
stiffened the market for heavy melting 
steel, which now is quoted at $27 to 
$27.50, delivered, an advance of 50 
cents. There is an easier tone in the 
market for low phosphorus scrap, 
blooms and billets, and material of 
this grade has been offered during 
the past week at $32, although the 
levels of $32.50 to $33 still are named 
by some dealers. Two large steel 
interests in this district are in the 
market for round tonnages of heavy 
melting steel. A special grade of this 
kind of tonnage is reported to have 
been sold at a figure in excess of $28. 
Machine shop turnings have become 
firmer, some dealers quoting $15.50. 


Good Demand at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Aug. 10.—There have been 
a great many inquiries for heavy melt- 
ing steel, and the scrap market is 
strong in all departments. Turnings 
and borings are in good demand at 
local mills. There will be considerable 
effort put forth by the mills to com- 
plete orders before increased freight 
rates go in effect. This rate is ex- 
pected to boost the price of almost ail 
commodities $1.20 to $1.50 a ton. In- 
tracity shipments have been practicaliy 
tied up because of the shortage of 
cars. Some shipments are being made 
to the Pittsburgh district. Some deal- 
ers view the present market with con- 
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siderable apprehension, claiming that 
while there is a heavy demand at 
present, it is for immediate shipment, 
and there is no guarantee that it will 
keep up after the new freight rates go 
into effect. 


Detroit Market Stronger 


Detroit, Aug. 9.—The iron and steel 
scrap market has acquired a stronger 
tone. A half dozen large sales are 
reported including the sale to a north- 
ern Michigan concern of 2000 tons of 
heavy melting steel at $23. The lift- 
ing of a local freight embargo, which 
required specific siding directions on or- 
ders, contributed to the strength of the 
market. Dealers do not expect any 
particular hardship to result from the 
increase in freight rates. 


Market Strong; Light Trading 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Although move- 
ment of iron and steel scrap in the 
Chicago market is small, practically 
all grades are strong and quotations 
generally are being advanced. This 
is in part a reflection of higher prices 
in eastern market, and of the strong 
undertone locally, consumers generally 
being in need of further material, 
although not now much interested in 
the market. The impending increase 
in freight rates is also being dis- 
counted somewhat in quotations as 
material sold now will move for the 
most part under the new rates. Cars 
suitable for loading scrap are scarce, 
and labor to handle it is difficult to 


obtain. Slightly better offerings are 
now being made by railroads, the 
Northwestern railroad offering 6000 


tons in its current list, including 1500 
tons of No. 1 wrought, 500 tons of 
No. 1 steel rail and 500 tons of heavy 
melting steel. The Southern railroad 
offers 3500 tons, the Wabash railroad 
1500 tons, the Northern Pacific rail- 
road 1200 tons, and the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha railroad, 
500 tons. 


Better Buying at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Aug. 10.—A slightly bet- 
ter buying of iron and steel scrap 
has characterized the Cincinnati mar- 
ket during the past week but consump- 
tion has not been what had been ex- 
pected and accumulated stocks have 
not been affected materially. There 
is continued increasing demand for 
melting material of a variety of grades 
for delivery later in the year and cov- 
ering the first half of next year. 
Prices rule unchanged and existing 
schedules are being quoted inquirers 
for future shipment. Country dealers 
have been holding out for higher 
prices, but they are beginning to make 
in- 


concessions because of recent 
creases in stocks held in _ limited 
yards. 
Little Trading at St. Louis 
St. Louis, Aug. 9.—The industries 
continue to remain out of the scrap 
market, and as a result trading is 
confined largely to dealers. Prices for 


all varieties of scrap iron and steel, 
however, are steady. Little material is 
coming on the market, for the main 
reason that carriers lack equipment 
in which to move their stocks. Some 
grades are being shipped out of the 
district by dealers, mainly to eastern 
points, but this traffic is light, despite 
the fact that price differentials would 
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permit of a profitable movement. Mills 
are running as fully as fuel supplies 
will permit, and most of them have 
orders which will keep them busy 
through the balance of the year, They 
are fairly well covered on their scrap 
requirements, however, and are only 
taking specialties to fill in. The poor 
quality of coke arriving is causing 
foundries to discontinue the use of 
scrap in certain work, which fact has 
resulted in accumulations to a small 
extent. Yards are poorly stocked, and 
stiff prices are being asked for what 
there is on hand. 


Southern Dealers More Confident 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 10.—Scrap 
iron and steel dealers in the Birming- 
ham district decline to sell heavy melt- 
ing steel at a concession, and an offer 
by a large consumer to contract for a 
considerable tonnage around $22.50, de- 
livered, has been refused. Dealers’ 
stocks in this district are being in- 
creased a little, and there is more 
confidence. Old contracts are soon to 
expire. New business is in small lots. 
Pipe plants and foundries are buying 
a little scrap for mixing purposes. 


Wire Prices 


To Be Raised by Another Independent 
—Demand Is Heavy 





Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Increased 
prices on wire and wire products are 
expected to be made by one large 
independent producer, who so far has 
not met the advances of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., and the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., the former made on July 
12 and the latter three days later, 
when a level of $4.25, base, per keg, 
for nails was named. Higher freight 
rates, it is stated, will compel the ad- 
vance by the independent producer 
who so far has announced none, but 
is taking business at prices prevailing 
at the time of shipment. Another 
independent producer is out of the 
market owing to heavy commitments. 
Makers report big demand for nails 
and all classes of wire, and jobbers 
are complaining of difficulty in get- 
ting supplies on account of the rail- 
road situation. New York jobbers are 
said to have negotiations under way 
looking to the renting of warehouses 
in the Pittsburgh district to move 
material to them from mills and have 
them ready for final delivery when 
embargoes are lifted and other railroad 
difficulties are removed. Operations 
of wire mills are at about 75 per cent 
of capacity and some of them continue 
to pile tonnages. 


Nails Are Moving Better 


Chicago, Aug. 10—Car supply to 
manufacturers of wire and nails has 
been much better recently, and mills 
are able to ship their entire produc- 
tion and occasionally take some mate- 
rial from warehouse accumulations. 
Demand for nails has subsided some- 
what from the previous high mark 
and it has been possible for jobbers 
to accumulate small stocks, although 
they have’nothing like normal quan- 
tities in their warehouses. Produc- 
tion continues about normal for sum- 
mer, which usually is under the total 
maintained during cooler months. 
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Sheet Output Falling Of 


Further Restrictions Made in Pittsburgh District, as Car Sup- 
ply Is Reported Less—Lower Prices Quoted on Blue Annealed 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Further  re- 
strictions in the output of sheets are 
reported by mills in this district in 
the past week, due to the railroad 
situation. Some of the makers re- 
port that the car supply has grown 


worse. It is estimated that produc- 
tion is now about 60 per cent of 
capacity. Not only is it difficult to 


make shipments of sheets by reason 
of embargoes, but trouble also is be- 
ing experienced in getting sheet bars, 
which are being diverted by makers 
and sellers of this semifinished mate- 
rial to points where embargoes do 
not obtrude. There still is some con- 
version business, but not so much as 
there has been up to recently, partly 
due to the letup in the demand from 
automobile interests. While some 
sheet tonnage continues to be piled, 
the amount is relatively small, ship- 
ments almost equaling the output. 
Sales of sheets for early shipment 
are being ‘made in limited lots and 
at high prices, and some negotiations 
are said to have been closed at as 
high as 8.50c for No. 28 black sheets 
compared with the regular market 
range of 4.35c to 7.50c. No. 28 gal- 
vanized sheets are quoted at 5.70c 
to 8.50c and sales of this grade are 
understood to have been made at a 
figure well above the latter. No. 10 
blue annealed sheets still are quoted 
at 3.55¢ to 7.00c. 


Sheet Mills Out of Market 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 10.—Blue an- 
nealed under 12 gage is somewhat 
easier than it has been recently at 
sheet mills in the Mahoning valley. 
The lull in the demand particularly 
in the heavy gages is due to the fact 
that platemakers, in order to take up 
the slack in plate rollings, have 
booked fairly large orders of blue an- 
nealed. Large tonnages of all grades 
of sheets, which should have been in 
transit many weeks ago, still are held 
in mill warehouses due to adverse 
transportation conditions. While a few 
carloads of accumulated sheets are be- 
ing shipped daily in certain directions, 
still current production is such as to 
keep warehouse floors covered. For 
this reason makers report no improve- 
ment in the reduction of stocks. Buy- 
ers are as insistent for sheets as they 
have been right along. If for unfore- 
seen reasons a few tons of sheets be- 
come available these are absorbed 
readily, the buyer pleading for addi- 
tional tonnages before the deal is 
closed. Makers still are out of the 
market and with the exception of 
two sources will remain out until 
ready for scheduling 1921 business. 
The two mills in question perhaps will 
have a relatively small tonnage to- 
ward the latter part of next quarter 
but at present they are not in posi- 
tion to state exactly when or the 
quantity. Automobile sheetmakers 
here report no cancellations from pro- 
ducers of high-grade automobiles. On 
the other hand they state the demand 
for fine finished sheets still is active, 


the trade absorbing their product as 
fast as shipments can be made. Or- 
ders on file at these mills offer steady 
operation over the remainder of this 
quarter and well into December. If 
a market existed here common sheets 
probably could be bought at the fol- 
lowing quotations: Black, 7.25c to 
8c; blue annealed, 5.50c to 6.25c; and, 
galvanized, 8.50c to 9.25c; base gages, 
mill. 
Blue Annealed Soft 


New York, Aug. 9.—The market on 
blue annealed sheets continues to re- 


flect a little softness in this district. 
No. 16 gage blue annealed, which up 
to recently were extremely scarce, 
now can be had at 6.75c to 7.00c, 
base, Pittsburgh, for August. and 
September shipment. Other gages 
can be had for prompt shipment at 
6.00c, Pittsburgh, while the market on 
shipment over the last quarter may 
be quoted at 5.50c to 600c. The 
market on black sheets for prompt 


shipment continues strong and quota- 


tions as a rule range from 8.25c to 
8.75c, base, although in some cases 
where it has been necessary to find 


a buyer for sheets already loaded and 
in transit, lower has been obtainable. 
The market on black sheets for ship- 
ment at mills’ convenience, now 
ranges from 7.50c to /7.75c, base, 
Pittsburgh. The market on galvanized 
sheets continues strong. Spot galvan- 


ized is held at 9.50c to 10.00c, base, 
Pittsburgh, and the minimum on ship- 
ments at mills’ convenience is 9.50c. 
Demand Good in East 
Philadelphia, Aug. 10—Mills report 
continued good demand for sheets, 


with fourth quarter the earliest deliv- 
ery obtainable. The price of blue 
annealed in the East continues at 
5.50c to 6.50c, base, Pittsburgh, while 
sales of black for the fourth quarter 
have been made at 8.00c, base. 


Sheet Production Improves 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Operation of the 
independent sheet mill at Chicago is 
improving markedly, and is practically 
at capacity during the present week. 
The largest producer has been having 


difficulty recently in obtaining suffi- 
cient sheet bars, because of fuel diffi- 
culties at the mill producing them, 


and has found its sheet mill operation 
much interfered with. Both sheet 


producers in this market are sold for 
the 


their entire production during 
present year and no new business is 
being taken, 


Car Output Holds Up Well 


Detroit, Aug. 10.—It is reported that 
the Ford Motor Co. fell short of 
its production schedule for the first 
seven months of 1920, by only 10,000 
ears. According to the report, the 
company intended to turn out 1,000,- 
000 cars in that period, while the ac- 
tual production amounted to 90,000. 
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Thane Market Still Quiet 


Railroad Bridge Requirements Represent Only Active Demand 
for Structurals—Building Construction at Low Ebb 


New York, Aug. 9.—There are sev- 
eral sizable structural projects in con- 
templation in this district, but so far 
there has been little definite action, 
and the situation, as a whole, remains 
listless. The largest inquiry to come 
before the trade this week involved 
not more than 1000 tons, this being 
for bridgework for the Erie railroad. 
This and another lot involving 800 
tons, are the only sizable inquiries 
noted. Only one large contract is 
reported, that calling for 2700 tons 
for the Livonia avenue elevated rail- 
road extension in this city. 


Boston Market Dull 


Aug. 10.—Building opera- 
as manufacturing plants 
are concerned are at a minimum, con- 
struction being largely confined in 
New England to homes, churches, etc., 
in which fabricated materials do not 
enter. No large structural awards are 
reported this week. Prices hold steady, 
and deliveries of material on order 
continue unsatisfactory owing to 
transportation conditions. 


Business Is Light 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Business in 
the structural market is light and no 
being taken by 


Boston, 
tions insofar 


sizable contracts are 

fabricators in this districts. Inquiries 
that recently have developed so far 
have not materialized into actual 
orders and there has been nothing 
to support predictions of active rail- 
road buying, although some minor 
tonnages of this kind have been 


placed. The Indianapolis division of 
the Big Four has placed 300 tons for 


a bridge with the American Bridge 
Co., and the McClintic-Marshall Co. 
has taken 450 tons for a bridge for 
the New York Central railroad at 
Wesleyville, Pa. The American Bridge 
Co. also has taken 300 tons for a 
bridge at New Castle, Pa. and for 
25 &800-ton steel barges for the Car- 
negie Steel Co., to be used in carry- 
ing steel to its plants in this dis- 
trict. A large independent maker in 


this district continues to quote shapes 
at 3.10c, Pittsburgh, as compared with 
the Steel corporation price of 2.45c. 
The price of 3.50c still is said to be 


named by certain independents. 

Structural Demand Light 
Chicago, Aug. 10.—Nothing of im- 
portance has been closed recently in 


the market for structural shapes, most 
business now coming from fabrica- 
who are buying in moderate ton- 


tors, 

nages to keep up their stocks from 
which they handle small contracts 
without buying directly for those 
needs. Fabricators as a rule are 
confining their activities to small 
shops and are not anxious to take 
heavy. work under present unsettled 
conditions, 


Completing Bar Contracts 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Reinforcing steel 
bar sellers are busy completing con- 
tracts taken earlier in the year and 


are unable to maintain warehouse 
stocks because of slow deliveries from 


mills. As a result they are not dis- 
turbed by the slack building situa- 
tion. Construction is much below 


normal as many prospective builders 
delay starting work on account of the 
railroad situation, which delays re- 
ceipt of materials. Such demand as 
does exist is diversified as to location 
and character. Agitation for good roads 
has caused construction of many rein- 
forced concrete highway bridges, re- 
sulting in demand as many bars. Re- 
cent contracts are as follows: 


Calumet power station of Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago, Mellon, Stuart & Co., contractors, 


Building for Eagle Madison, 
Tll., Wimmer Contracting Co., contractor, " 980 tons, 
to Corrugated Bar Inc. 

Water filtration plant for city of Pontiac, Mich., 
160 tons, to Paul J. Kalman Co. 

Bridge work for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
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1 A beatieree: 160 tons, to Corrugated Bar 
Foundry for P. D. Beckwith Foundry Co., Dowagiac, 
Mich., 50 tons, to Paul J. Kalman Co. 

Dam, spillway and five bridges for Archdioceasen 
Thiess and Nilsson bridges, Lake county, IIL, 
to American System of Reinf 

Three-span bridge, Marion county, Ill, to Amer 
fean System. of Reinforcing. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Bridge for New York Central at Wesleyville, Pa., 
450 tons; te MecClintic-Marshal] Co 

Bridge for Indianapolis division, Big Four, 300 tons; 
to American Bridge Co. 

Bridge at New Castle, Pa., 300 tons; to American 
Bridge Co. 

Twenty-five 800-ton steel barges for Carnegie Steel 
Co.; to American Bridge Co. 

Extension to elevated railway, New York city, 2700 
tons; to American Bridge Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Bridge steel for Chicago & 
Bloomington, Ill., 173 tons. 

Steel tipple in Mexico. Bids asked by Allen & 
Garcia, general contractors. 

Machine shop for Pere Bids 
asked by the Arnold Co. 

Riast furnace, skip hoist, cast house, boiler house, 
power house and ladle house for Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., Warren, 0. Bids asked by Freyn, Brassert & 
Co., Chicago. 

Powerhouse for the Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Marquette railroad. 


Camden, N. J., 800 tons; bids being asked. 
Bridze work for the Erie railroad, several hundred 
tons; pending. 


Railroad Buying Increases 


Ford Buys 1500 Tons of Rails—Car Inquiries and Orders Reported 


in Encouraging Volume—Locomotives Sold 


Aug. 9.—Demand for 
cars is featured by several sizable 
inquiries. One of these’ involves 
more than 3000 cars for the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas railroad, a large 
number of which are gondolas, and 
another, 500 hopper cars for the New 
England Fuel & Transportation Co. 
Other inquiries reported include 500 
freight cars for the Peabody Coal 
Co., Chicago. Orders call for 400 
coal cars for the Atlantic Coast line, 
the business going to the Standard 
Steel Car Co., and 500 stock cars for 
the Chicago & Northwestern railroad 
and 500 gondolas for the Standard 
Oil Co., all to be built by the Gen- 
eral American Tank Car Corp. The 
Pressed Steel Car Co. has taken or- 
ders for 40 gondolas from the La 
Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O., 
30 hoppers from Halman & Rich- 
ards, Altoona, Pa.; 10 gondolas from 
the Allegheny Plate Glass Co.; 10 
gondolas from the Whitaker-Glessner 
Co., Portsmouth, O.; and six hoppers 
from the Buckeye Steel Casting Co., 
Columbus, O. The A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, has purchased 115 cars 
from the Standard Steel Car Co. The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
booked orders for eight additional lo- 
comotives for Cuban interests. 

The People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, is inquiring for 200 tank 
cars and 200 hoppers. The Denver & 
Rio Grande wants 500 gondolas and 
500 box cars, and the Diamond ‘Alkali 
Co. 100 hoppers. The American Lo- 
comotice Co. has been awarded a loco- 
motive by the Greenbay & Western 
railroad, six by the Bangor & Aroos- 
took; four by the Tennessee Coal, Iron 


New York, 


& Railroad Co., two by the Birming- 
ham railroad, seven by the Imperial 
Railway of Japan, and two by the 


Mogyana railway, of Cuba. 
Rail Buy!ng Exnected 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10—dActive pur- 
chases by railroads of standard steel 
rails has not as yet developed, but 
it is expected that the carriers will 
come into the market shortly after 
the higher freight rates become op- 
erative. There is said to have been 
some fair sized tonnages sold for 
repair work. Light rails are in good 
demand, and one independent which is 
quoting 3.75c, base, for 25 to 45- 
pound sections, reports no difficulty in 
obtaining this figure which compares 
with 3.25c,.which another maker has 
been naming. It is said that the lat- 
ter figure has been shaded, and this 
denotes that the market is not well 
defined. Both large and small spikes 
are in strong demand, and some pro- 
ducers are out of the market. Ship- 
ments on new business for small spikes 
are being promised in three to four 
months and on large spikes in two to 
three months. 


Car Demand Is Absent 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Whatever activi- 
ty in demand for railroad freight cars 
has been evident during the past few 
weeks has disappeared from the mar- 
ket and at present there are prac- 
tically no new inquiries, and no orders 
have been placed with western build- 
ers for some time. Railroads appear 
to be mofe interested in other de- 
partments than in obtaining addition- 
al cars and under the present condi- 
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tion of carbuilding shops and remote 
delivery “of steel, they appear to 
feel they can let their car requirements 
rest for the present without listing 
them. Practically all carbuilders have 
their repair capacity sold forthe re- 
mainder of this year, and railroads 
are not seeking to place further orders 
for repair work. Instead they are 
keeping cars in service as long as 
possible and probably will not send 
them to repair shops until there is 


some likelihood of their being re- 
turned to service without too long 
delay. Inquiries for standard steel 


rails are being received both for de- 
livery this year and for 1921 tonnages. 
The western mill is unable to take on 
any further business for this year, as 
it is sold now beyond the end of the 
year. It has not yet opened its books 
for 1921, and steadfastly refuses to 
consider present inquiries further. 


Repair Work Is Pressing 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 11.—Car re- 
pair business in hand and in _pros- 
pect is regarded as sufficient to insure 
capacity operation of the Niles plant 
of the Youngstown Steel Car Co. for 
the next 12 months. The company is 
working on a 750-car order from the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. This 
order will be worked out some time 
in November, according to the present 
schedule. The company is reported 
, to be negotiating a much larger order 
with another carrier and additional 
business is so pressing from many 
quarters that ruch operations for an 
indefinite period seem certain, 


Ford Buys Rails 


Henry Ford has ordered 1500 tons 
of rails from the Carnegie Steel Co. 
for the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
railroad which he recently purchased 
and on which he expects to spend 
$500,000 in repairs. 


Pipe Shipments 


Not Improved by New Car Order— 
Makers Well Booked 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10—No change 
has been made in the situation as to 
iron and steel pipe production and 
shipments. Makers who had hoped 
to receive a better car supply as a 
result of the amendment of. the inter- 
state commerce commission to car 
service order No. 9 allowing the iron 
and steel trade use of cars with sides 
38 inches and under, report that they 
have derived no benefit from this 
sovrce as yet. The National Tube 
Co. is operating on practically the 
same basis as it was a week ago, its 
output still being severely restricted. 
The Reading Iron Co.’s works at 
Reading, Pa., continues to be down 
on account of the strike involving 
practically 7000 men. 


Pipe Market Remains Quiet 


New York, Aug... 9—The eastern 
east iron: pipe market remains listless. 
There is no municipal inquiry, and 
demand generally is devoid of any 
large tonnages. Due, however, to the 
sold-up condition of manufacturers 
and to the great strength of the pig 
iron market, prices continue very firm. 
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Semifinished Is Easier 


Softness Noted at Pittsburgh with Seles of Sheet Bars at $70 
and 4x4 Billets at $60 but Valley Prices Remain Unchanged 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 10.—Sales of sheet 
bars at $70, with reports of this figure 
being shaded $2, together with trans- 
actions in soft 4 x 4 billets at $60, 


prove the downward tendency of 
these lines. The figure of $75 which 
has been paid for sizable lots of 


sheet bars seems to have disappeared, 
although it still is quoted by some 
pracusen on both open-hearth and 
essemer steel. Apparently it has 
been secured in some important in- 
stances, chiefly because of convenience 
of shipping which was available and 
the desire to quickly convert tonnages 
into tin plate. Conversion business 
for sheet production has fallen off and 
this fact, together with some offer- 
ings of sheet bars from sheetmakers 
themselves who found they had ex- 
cess tonnages because of inability to 
ship sheets and of closed down capac- 


ity have been factors in softening 
the market. Neither these nor other 
offerings, however, are heavy, but 


they along with the lessened demand 
for sheet bars are playing their part 
in the market situation. A_ recent 
sale of sheet bars at $65 involved off 
analysis material and did not affect 
the market. The easier tone -in the 
market for billets likewise is due to 
decreased demand and among sales 
of this steel, of 4 x 4 size, is a round 
tonnage which went from this dis- 
trict to a nearby consumer. Quiet- 
ness is noted in the market for skelp. 
Export demand is moderate and sales 
for this shipment are being made at 
4.00c, as compared with the generally 
recognized level of 3.25c for grooved 
and 3.50c for sheared skelp. Reroll- 
ing billets are quoted at $65 to $70. 
Active demand still is being made 
for wire rods and one independent 
maker who has been quoting $70 for 


the soft grade has withdrawn from 
the market for both soft and high 
carbon material because of heavy 


commitments and difficulty in making 


shipments. One maker, however, is 
quoting as high as $90 on soft wire 
rods and $110 on high carbon rods, 


as compared with $85 to $100 which 
others have been asking. 


Eastern Sales Small 


Philadelphia, Aug. 10—Sales_ of 
semifinished material were small in 
the past week. They included a few 


hundred tons of rerolling billets. The 


rerolling steel market continues at 
$55 to $65 a ton, Pitsburgh, with 
forging billets at $75. 

Sheet Bar Market Firm 


Youngstown, O., Aug» 9.—While no 
sales of sheet bars are heard this 
week from mills in this district, some 
doubt is expressed whether the open- 
hearth grade: could be bought here for 
less than $75 and the bessemer grade 
for less than $70 mill. A sale based 
on these figures was made one week 
ago, the seller still quoting these 
prices on what little tonnage he has 
available for forward delivery. Stand- 
ard open-hgarth billets still are quot- 
able at $70, mill, with only limited 


tonnages available for attractive de- 
livery. Shipments of accumulated ton- 
nages of semifinished material show 
no improvement. 


Warehou ses 


Find Demand Equal to Supplies—De- 
pend More on Trucks 


New York, Aug. 9—For some spe- 
cial sizes of sheets there is a lessen- 
ing demand, according to local iron 
and steel jobbers, this being due prin- 
cipally to the slowing up in the auto- 
mobile industry. However, warehouse 


interests assert they are still unable 
to meet the inquiry which continues 
to come out for the more standard 
sizes, there appears to be no letup 
in the demand. Bars also continue in 
heavy demand. Prices, for the pres- 
ent, are steady, but’a general advance 
is expected as soon as the new 
freight rates go into effect. One in- 
terest states that the increase in his 
prices will run between 8 and 10 
cents. 


Demand Apace with Supplies 


10.—Demand for 
material still is keeping 
supplies in the Cleveland 
reporting that they 
now afe depending more on trucks 
for transporting their material than 
at any time since the railroad situa- 
tion became acute. Despite this no 
increase in price has been noted and 
from indications increases are not 
likely at this time. 


Cleveland, Aug. 
warehouse 
pace with 
district, jobbers 


Strips Demand Active 


for 
steel 


10.—Demand 
cold-rolled strip 
continues to be active and comes 
from miscelianecous sources of con- 
sumption, such as the hardware, add- 
ing machine, talking machine and 
clockmaking interests. The letup in 
demand from automobile manufac- 
turers, however, is noticeable. Some 
makers of hot and cold-rolled strip 
steel report that they will be com- 
pelled to increase prices because of 
the increases in freight rates, about 
to become effective, together with 
the greater costs of production re- 
sulting from higher wages and trans- 
portation congestion. These makers, 
who have been selling at 5.50c, Pitts- 
burgh, for hot-rolled and 8.50c, Pitts- 
burgh, for cold-rolled strip steel, and 
proposing to advance prices to the 
minimum of 6.00c for the former and 
900c for the latter, an increase of 
$10 a ton. Business taken by makers 
of these lines is based on prices af 
the time of shipment and for the 
most Mart aré sold wp for the re- 
mainder of the year. Some pro- 
ducers differ as to the price situation 
and state that it is not feasible to 
advance levels at this time. Hot and 
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both hot and 





~ Uncertainty Checking Exports 


European Competition Is Becoming an Actuality—Slight Recovery Reported in 
the Japanese Market—South America Continues Purchases on a Reduced 


Scale—Quotations Holding Firm—War Talk Depresses 


EW YORK, Aug. 9.—While ex- 
N porters are not greatly con- 

cerned over the increased rail 
rates, it nevertheless is true that current 
with the announcement of the award 
made by the interstate commerce com- 
mission the export inquiries and sales 
reached a new low record. This de- 
cided falling off may not be due to any 
cessation of the potential demand or 
the actual loss of opportunities abroad, 
but rather to the price uncertainty. The 
mill salesmen are holding to the prices 
which have been current for the past 
month, desiring to have the impression 
go abroad that materials will cost more 
during the remainder of the year. Ex- 
porters, however, refuse to be stampeded. 
Their chief concern is obtaining better 
deliveries. If the rate advances will 
improve transportation services then the 
exporters will be glad to pay the extra 
tariff. As a matter of fact some houses 
are complaining that material scheduled 
to be shipped to the port last October 
is yet to be moved. Consignments for 
export which should have reached the 
seaboard in two weeks have been on 
the road a month or more. 


War Scare Menaces 


The steady increase in imports from 
Europe have impressed the exporters, as 
they point to this as an evidence of the 
rapid approach of European competition 
in the iron and steel trade. Shipbuild- 
ing in England has been curtailed and 
orders for plates and shapes have sud- 
denly stepped. That slack has been 
offset only by the recent business 
signed up with Germany. The trouble 
in Poland is causing much apprehen- 
sion. Some of the export houses in- 
volved sent agents into Russia to sur- 
vey the field, to make such profits as 
they could on their old business, and to 
open new channels if such proved prac- 
tical. The threat of a new war, how- 
ever, dissipates all these hopes. 

France has purchased 200 tons of 
hoops and placed an order for some 
cold-rolled steel. France, however, 
is said to be getting back into produc- 


tion, and according to authorities, its 
exports of iron and steel are larger 
today than before the war. It is ex- 


pected that when the furnaces in the 
north of France and in Lorraine are 
supplied with coal and coke exporting 
will increase considerably. 

The demand for various products of 


the metal and machinery industry and 


for technical articles is very great 
in Letvia. The government itself im- 
ports articles of greatest necessity. 


Dealing in that country, how®tver, may 
prove as difficult as selling in Poland. 
Locomotive sales to Poland made this 
year are reputed to be in jeopardy as 
a result of political conditions, and 
the American manufacturers negotiat- 
ing the sales have come forward with 
an offer designed to protect the banks 


involved in carrying the credits. 
The Egyptian ministry of public 
works has asked for estimates for 


laying of 6 miles of railway tracks, 
together with 50 steel double-tip freight 
cars. The track is to be 24-inch 
gage, with 18-pound rails. South Af- 
rica has a shortage of galvanized iron, 
stoves and steel plates. 

Italy has been inquiring for 2000 
boxes of tin plate. The demand in 
China for tight cooperage containers 
is expected to increase with the pro- 
duction of oils, lard, wine and egg 
products. The United States now has 
a good share of the trade. China has 
purchased 100,000 feet of pipe and 1000 
boxes of bamboo steel. 

Sugar mills and other manufacturing 
properties are projected in India, but 
the United States enters into severe 
competitive relations with England in 
meeting the demand. India_is estab- 
lishing a tin plate mill and other fac- 
tories. The tractor market there has 
possibilities. The Oriental market, 
howéver, is generally depressed. Japan 
continues to offer iron and steel prod- 
ucts for resale, thereby checking fur- 
ther sales from the United States. Last 
week it was declared stcel prices in 
Japan advanced approximately $5 a 
ton, and one or two Japanese houses 
have sought to re-establish orders for 
material which were canceled several 
weeks ago. Japan is projecting many 
tramway improvements which will re- 
quire rails, cars, electrical goods and 
bridge material. The Philippines are 
buying steel bars, pipe, barbed wire 
and galvanized sheets. Among the 
sales noted last week was 10,000 reels of 
barbed wire. There is a good trade 
in galvanized sheets. Mexico pur- 
chased 400 boxes of tin plate. This 
was Japanese resale goods which went 
for $9.25 a base box. 

The South American business pre- 
sents no unusual features. It is felt 


that this is due to the continuation of 
prices which the Latin-Americans con- 
sider too high. Blue annealed sheets, 
spot, New York, sell for 9.00c. It is 
almost impossible to obtain any from 
the mills. 

One export house reportéd selling 
1000 tons of barbed wire to South 
America and about 400 tons of oval 
wire. South America is asking for 15 
locomotives of the mikado type, 24 of 
the consolidation type, and 24 of the 
pacific. type; six first-class and six 
second-class passenger cars, four sleep- 
ers, eight baggage cars, four mail 
cars and four baggage and mail com- 
binations. Approximately 1000 tons of 
galvanized wire was sold to South 
America through one house. 

Argentina has purchased 150 tons of 
nail wire, and is inquiring for 200 tons 
of light bars. Dredging machinery 
and structural materials are in de- 
mand in Argentina. An American 
concern has obtained the contract for 
the installation of an automatic tele- 
phone system in Buenos Aires. 


Wants 13,000 Tons of Rails 


Mining and roadbuilding machinery 
and electrical equipment will be need- 
ed by the American interests which re- 
cently acquired the rights to three tin 
mines in Bolivia. The preliminary 
construction and installation work is 
being done by American engineers. 
The Bolivian government is to build a 
railway from La Quiaca, Argentina, 
to Atocha, Bolivia. 

Brazil has purchased 2000 tons of 
heavy girder rails, and plans’ the con- 
struction of some power houses for 
which American contractors are bid- 
ding. Brazilian projects offer a splen- 
did market for American construction 
materials, machinery and equipment of 
various kinds. The Brazilian govern- 
ment is asking for bids of 13,000 tons 
of 50-pound rails. 

An increasing demand is reported 
from Colombia for structural steel and 
iron, sheets, agricultural machinery 
and implements. A good market is 
open for tools and machinery to be 
used in the sugar, coffee and castor 
oil bean industries, 

Guatemala City and Salvador are 
to be connected by rail at an estimated 
cost of $8,000,000. The road will form 
part of the International Railways of 
Central America. 














ransportation Outlook Improves 


Steel Trade Sees Better Railroad Conditions as Result of Rate Increase and Lessened 
Traffic in Some Industries—More Steel Piled but Viewed with Less 


ITTSBURGH, Aug. 10.—Taken 
P as a whole, the situation in the 

Pittsburgh district as to opera- 
tions and transportation has shown but 
little change during the past week. 
The general average of output is 
around 75 per cent of capacity. In some 
lines it is as low as 60 per cent or 
less for some makers, such as in hot 
and cold rolled strip steel, pipe and 
sheets, but in others it is up to 85 to 
90 per cent, with now and then some 
departments running fully. Nut, bolt 
and rivet, some tin plate, and cold fin- 
ished steel bar, spike, and a _ few 
merchant steel and iron bar plants are 


among those faring well in point of 
output, but there are, of course, ex- 
ceptions. The raw _ steel output ap- 


pears to be at about the same rate as 
the finished lines. But shipments gen- 
erally show but little improvement and 
are behind output. Consequently ton- 
nages still are being piled, with some 
plants forcing further restrictions in 
production unless relief comes early. 

At the same time there is a better 
feeling over the car situation, and it 
appears to be more on account of pros- 
pective developments and psychological 
reasons rather than an actually im- 
mediate fact and perhaps can be at- 
tributed partly to the increased freight 
rates given the railroads with the im- 
plication that they will mean active 
buying of steel for equipment and re- 
storation of good traffic conditions, 
the lack of which is the neck of the 
bottle in the present upset industrial 
situation. It is merely to conjecture 
as to what the railroads may do in 
coming into the market so far as the 


amount of purchases to be made is 
concerned. That they will come into 
the market sooner or later is certain 


and the interstate commerce commis- 
sion in granting higher rates predic- 
ted their decision to a considerable ex- 
tent on this fact. 


Fear “Vicious Circle” 


A common belief is held that the 
railroads are not.going to rush into 
the market for great quantities of ma- 
terial, two principal reasons being cited. 
One is the lack of ready funds 
and satisfactory credit at attractive 
money prices, and the second is that 
they seem to fear that too great a de- 
mand for steel and other requirements 
thrown upon the market suddenly 
would further inflate costs and act as 


Alarm—Labor Shortage Feared 


an element in neutralizing the victory 
they gained through the rate decision. 
They feel the higher prices they would 
have to pay would absorb a material 


portion of the greater revenues and 
they would be caught in the much- 
discussed vicious circle. 


An open question exists as to how 
much steel capacity might be made im- 
mediately available to the railroads, 
but there is no doubt that sentiment 
of the trade and the public favors 
giving them preferential treatment. 
The trade generally does not give much 
consideration to the talk that the rail- 
roads all of a sudden will return to 
normal sized purchases, which would 
mean at the rate of about one-third 
of the steel output, or 15,000,000 tons 
a year. Just at present they are talk- 
ing relatively small tonnages as is 
shown by books of mills, and the low 
operations of steel foundries, some of 
which are almost entirely shut down, 
It is reported, however, that foundry 
interests are in many instances are try- 
ing to stock up in expectation of 
marked activity. in railroad buying. 

The lack of any well-defined im- 
provement in itransportation in the 
meantime is causing continuation of the 
practice of piling steel at mills and it 
is estimated that there are 1,000,000 
tons of steel of all kinds piled in the 
Pittsburgh district, one large interest 
having more than half that amount 
piled. Yet the figure is held by some 
to be largely spectacular by reason 
of its appeal to the imagination 
rather than a great item when compared 
with the total steelmaking capacity. 
It does not amount to 2 per cent of 
the annual output. Estimating that 
there are 40 tons of steel to a car, 
it could be carried in 30,000 cars. In 
other terms, 1,000,000 tons piled in 
this district represent approximately 
20 day’s full operations of all the Steel 
corporation subsidiaries or probably 40 
days’ full operations for the Carnegie 
Steel Co., whose daily capacity is said 
to be approximately 25,000 of finished 
steel. This accumulation is spread over 
four months, at the general average of 
250,000 tons a month, so that reduced 
to this form it after all represents a 
monthly shortage of only 6000 cars. 

Once the coal for the northwest and 
the grain from that section and the 
coal for New England are moved, to- 
gether with improvement in transpor- 
tation generally, including better rail- 
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road labor performance, it is felt that 
the railroad situation may be straight- 
ened out to an appreciable extent even 
with the present supplies of motive 
power and cars. The automobile in- 
dustry undoubtedly is taking less cars 
than it did and this ought to reflect 
relief in other steel shipping, although 
it is recognized that the automobile in- 
dustry as a buying factor in the steel 
trade is not so great as is popularly 
supposed. It is estimated that at its 
highest point it does not exceed 6 per 
cent of the steelmaking capacity. 

As a matter of fact some interests 
in the trade are more disturbed over 
the present lack of labor and the pros- 
pect for this becoming acute 
than they are over the railroad situa- 
tion itself. The reflex of labor short- 
age is already appearing and is begin- 
ning to be felt more sharply in the 
Connellsville coke regions and around 
blast furnaces than it is+at most other 
points in contact with the steel works, 
which also are affected to some extent. 
In the Connellsville region, it is claimed 
by some blast furnace interests, the 
labor shortage is partly responsible for 
the unsatisfactory coke that is being 
shipped by some ovens. 


more 


Northeast Still in Need 
of Fuel 


Aug. 9.—The New England 
fuel situation has not changed notice- 
ably. A large number of important 
industries in this section of the country 
fuel on hand to keep 
several months, and 
for nearly a year. 


Boston, 


have sufficient 
them going for 
in a tew instances 
There is no doubt, however, but that 
small manufacturing industries are in 
need of fuel, but no serious curtailment 
of production on this score is antici- 
pated. A few of the larger industries 
which have contracted for coal, but 
which shippers so far have failed to 
serve, appear to be getting along some- 
how. The interstate commerce com- 
mission’s order No. 11, dealing with 
shipments to New England, so far has 
proved ineffectual. It is only fair 
to state, however, that it is too early 
to make conclusions in this respect. 
The success of the commission’s plan 
will depend to a very large extent 
on the shipping board, which virtually 
controls coastwise shipping. The board 
alone can furnish sufficient vessels to 
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transport the promised 1,250,000 tons 
of bituminous fuel monthly. 

New England railroads are harder 
hit than industry, and a very large 
percentage of the first 1,250,000 tons 
will necessarily have to go _ to 
them and to public utilities. No de- 
cided uneasiness is felt among indus- 
tries as a whole, however, for general 
beginning to slow up and 
consumption of fuel is 


business is 
naturally the 
less. 


Unfilled Tonnage Gains 


unfilled bookings of the 
of July 


Although 
United States Steel Corp., as 
31, showed a small gain, the increase 
was the second smallest in 14 months, 
the 0.35 per cent gain of June stand- 
ing as the lowest. With total bookings 
of 11,118,468 tons, the increase over 
June amounted to 139,651 tons or 1.27 
per cent. 






ranteed Prices 


Washingtomm Aug. 10.— Although 
wholesale and manufacturing interests 
as a whole are favorable to a guaran- 
decline and more 
are in favor 


Fa vor 


tee against price 


iron and steel interests 
of ‘it than against it, associations such 
Bolt, Nut Rivet institute, 
the Association of Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers and the National Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers are 
Of the 400 


out by 


as the and 


opposed to a guarantee. 


questionaires sent 
federal trade commission, 250 fa- 
the practice and 150 are opposed 

To go further into the subject 
has announced 


replies to 
the 
vor 
to it. 
the trade 
a hearing on Oct. 5. 


To Manage Maxwell Motor 


Walter 


commission 


manager 
inter- 
will 


Chryslar, general 
for the John N. Willys motor 
ests, heads a committee which 
take over the management of the Max- 
well Motor Co., it has been announced. 
Also in the committee is J. R. Har- 
beck, vice president of the American 


Can Co. New York banks, it is said, 
will advance several million dollars 
to the company. 


Valley Accumulations Are 
R Reduced 10,000 Tons 


Youngstown, I., Aug. 10.—Material 
held in Mahoning valley steel plants 
for shipment was decreased by more 
than 10,000 tons during the past 
week, due to improved traffic condi- 
tions. While on April 1 only 5073 
loaded and 1833 empty cars left this 
district, last Friday $8182 loaded and 
3059 empties got under way. Rail- 
roads reported that at the end of last 
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week they had 238 of a normal num- 
ber of 264 road crews,and 200 of 


the 401 switch crews in ice. 
Switching is abowgt 75 cent be : 
mal because crews ar ‘working “We 
time. 

Steel production in the valley ap- 
pears to be fully 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity, while finishing mills are oper- 
ating a trifle less. The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. resumed plate pro- 
duction Monday. 

Embargoes have been placed against 
intracity freight in Youngstown by 
the New York Central, Erie, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania railroads. The 
purpose is to save switching and pre- 
vent the use of railroad equipment 
for the movement of freight which can 






be handled by truck. The embargo 
affects the movement of a large 
amount of iron and steel between 
plants. 

With a force of 300 men, the 
Youngstown Steel Car Co., which be- 
gan operating its Niles plant five 
weeks ago, is now turning out six 
or seven steel cars . daily. 


Molders employed in a majority of 
Providence, R. I., foundries have 
for a 48-hour week and 90 
cents an hour. Foundry owners have 
signified their intention of not grant- 
ing the demands. Two or three 
foundries, closed for vacation pur- 
poses, are expected to be effected by 
the reopen. 


the 
struck 


strike when they 
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Production Falls 


Output in July Shows a 
of 177,000 Tons 


jon of steel ingots in July 
as reported by the 30 companies which 
in 1919 produced about 85 per cent 
of the output of the United States 
was 2,802,818 tons, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the American Iron 
and Steel institute. This figure, which 
is the second lowest during 1920, is 
a loss of 177,872 tons from June when 
2,980,690 tons were made and a loss 
of 80,346 tons from May when 2,883,- 
164 tons were made. With reference 
to the June output the July decrease 
represented 5.95 per cent. 


Following are the institute’s pro- 
duction figures for 1920: 
Open : 
hearth, Bessemer, All other, Total, 
Months gross tons gross tons gross tons gross tons 
Jan., 1920. 2,242,758 714,657 10,687. 2,968,102 
February . 2,152,106 700,151 12,867 2,865,124 
March 2,487,245 795,164 16,640 3,299,049 
April 2,056,336 568,952 13,017 2,638,305 
De. acne 2,251,544 615,932 15,688 2,883,164 
Ne ar 2,287,273 675,954 17,463 2,980,690 
FE #ecece 2,135,633 653,888 13,297 2,802,818 
Total for 7 
months.. 15,612,895 4,724,698 99,659 20,437,252 


Decision of the railroad wage board 
giving express company employes an 
increase of 16 cents an hour, totaling 
$30,000,000 annually, has been followed 
recommendations to the interstate 
commerce commission that express 
rates be advanced to absorb the wage 
award. 


by 





The Nonferrous Metals 








Future tLead Zine 
Straits New York St. Louis Spot Nickel 
tTCopper N. Y.* basis basis Aluminum antimony ingot 
i (Moveseiscéase- odbbvddt 18.80 48.00 8.50 7.76 33.00 7.25 43.00 
EI. . eaccle. ch > gia due ca 18.80 49.50 8.50 7.70 33.00 7.25 43.00 
ma. Berereceotieses eeétnes 18.50 49.625 8.50 7.70 33.00 7.25 43.00 
a. el ebeved cece ceuteaees 18.30 48.75 8.50 7.80 33.00 7.25 43.00 
eR, Bicep dotbhacnei stash ausas 18.80 45.75 8.50 7.80 33.00 7.25 43.00 
*Future shipment from Singapore or London. 
tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.’s price. 
tProducers, prompt and third quarter. 
remain out of the market. A few days ago the 


EW YORK, Aug. 9.—-International complications 
in Europe during the past few days have been 
closely watched by the metal markets but 
little effect is noticeable. At London also there does 
not seem to be any concrete movement based upon 
the new troubles. Buying of metals today is negligible 
but a fair trading in small lots for early needs was 
vas done at time last week. 
The freight situation appears 
except for the impossibility of making less than 
caload shipments, and as in. many other lines of 
business, sellers of metals are looking forward to 
buying by the railroads. Of course the transportation 
needs do not involve a heavy tonnage of nonferrous 
metels, as iron and steel, but some brass and a little 
copper, as well as some galvanized and tin sheets 
ae involved. The nonferrous metals are bound to bene- 
fit from the indirect business that results from pros- 
perity im steel, such as will come when railroad 
buying assamiés its full swing. though it may be 
some d’stante ahead for the bulk of it. 
little interest is shown in zinc, either by gal- 
vanizes, brass mills or smelters. The former seem 
not to be 'n geat need at the mément, while on 
the other hand the metal is so low in comparison 
to production costs that the latter can afford to 


to be much better, 


market turned somewhat stronger, but this was more 
through the ability of the sellers to raise prices 
ix the absence of a resale market than to any con- 
sideable demand. 

The statement of the geological survey published 
today shows that the zinc market is in a_ strong 
position and that it would not take much buying 
either for domestic or export use to send the 
according to followers of the market 
figures show production of 258,108 
the first half of the year, a fair gain 
over the last half of last year and the last half 
of a year ago. Stocks in the first six months fell 
from 36,793 tons to 29,892, and apparent con- 
sumption was 175,268 tons, compared 164,- 
463 im the last half of 1919 and 159,501 in the 
first half of that year. 

Copper has been steady in the last few days. 
after pré@ucers did some business around 18.50¢ 


refinery. 
Tin Shows little life. The market was today 
nominally 48.75¢. This metal is drifting along 


with the London market,-without demand to amount 
to anything. ” 











Holidays Curtail British Output 


American Billets Imported at $76.30, but Competition Is Difficult with British Price 
at $79.93—Tin Bars Now Offered at $76.12—Pig Iron Firm, with Ad- 
vance in Derbyshire—German Prices Sharply Reduced 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trave Review, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 8. W. 1 


ONDON, Aug. 9.—Current pro- 
duction is low, due to holiday 


shutdowns. American billets have 
been landed at £21 10s ($76.30), c.i.f. 
while the lowest price of British bil- 
lets is £22 10s ($79.93), making 


Tron Trade Review Staff Cable 
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American business exceedingly difficult. 

South Wales 
ing at £24 but tin 
lower, being offered at £21 
Pig iron is the firmest product in the 
British market, Derbyshire iron hav- 


sheet bars are hold- 


bars are 


($76.12). 


($87), 


ing been advanced. Fewer complaints 


are heard in regard to the coke 
shortage. Sheets and tin plate are 
dull. 

Heavy reductions have been made 


No. 3 foundry iron 
rearks ($23.09), 


in German: prices. 
is now Offered at 1059 
billets at 
3595 ($78 


365 marks ($51.56), plates 
) and bars at 2840 ($61.91). 


? 
ran 
os 
Jf 


Pig Iron Is Scarcer; Steel Showing Weakness 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation Street. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., July 23.— 
B The pig iron position is more 

stringent, indicating that prices 
are more likely to advance than to 
recede. In the north of England 
famine conditions prevail, the scarcity 
being aggravated by a short supply of 
cars, preventing deliveries of the small 
quantities available. There has been a 
little improvement in output and some 
furnaces have concentrated on foundry 
material. In that district it was hoped 
the Scotch holidays would bring a 
little relief, but the demands from the 
Midlands and South Wales, due to the 
fact that Cleveland iron is_ rather 
cheaper than Midland brands, has more 
than absorbed whatever surplus 
withdrawn from Scotland. There is 
no iron to spare for exports. Hema- 
tite in that district is scarce, all the 
production being sold to regular cus- 
tomers. Small lots available for ex- 
port are going to the allies. It is 
likely that when Scotland reappears in 
the market it will be necessary to re- 
duce the allocations to the Scotch 
district. 

On the west coast, higher prices are 
probable, as the workmen have put in 
another wage demand. All the iron 
produced is absorbed by the home dis- 
tricts, and the demands of low 
phosphorus qualities from Scotland, 
the Midlands and South Wales are 
beyond the capacity of the district to 
supply. Thirty-one furnaces are avail- 
able, but only 26 are in operation and 
there is no possibility at present, with 
a scarcity of ore, fuel and labor of in- 
creasing the number. 

There has been some falling off in 
the American demand for ferroman- 


was 


European Staff Correspondence 











| Sterling—$3.82 
ganese, but the material available is 
readily absorbed, maintaining the pres- 
ent prices of £37 ($141.34) per ton 
for home trade and £45 ($171.90) for 
export. 

The official report of selling prices 


last 


of Cleveland pig iron during the 


quarter shows an average of £19 
3s 8d ($38.88) per ton, an increase 
of £1 5s 5d ($4.85) over the previous 
quarter. Several new demands havc 
been put forward by workmen, in 
connection with wages and labor con- 
ditions. The owners, however, have 
intimated that they are unable at pres 
ent to concede any further wage in 


creases. In a number of 


premiums are paid on 


instances 


current prices 


of pig iron to secure early delivery 

The steel market shows some weak- 
ness, with wide variations in quota- 
tions, which make it difficult to de- 
termine standard prices. In the Mid- 
land district billet users after with- 


holding their orders for several weeks 
are now placing fairly large contracts 
at about £24 ($91.68) per ton, and in 
isolated cases £23 10s ($89.77) appears 
to have been accepted. This has 
affected the price of small bars pro 
duced by these rerollers \ 
ham merchant placed an order 
week at £34 ($129.88) per ton, repre 
senting a reduction of about £3 
($11.46). As quotations 
somewhat the rerollers have arranged 
for a meeting early next week, with a 
view to the adoption of uniform prices 
representing a moderate reduction. 
With regard to 
stecl, the position is stronger, prices of 


. 


Birming- 
this 


are 


other classes of 
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varying * 


joists and shipbuilding material being 


fairly firm. Joists especially are strong 
in view of the comparatively limited 
number of mills specializing on them 
and the heavy demand for building 
requirements. The variations in price 
in these lines indicate no fall below 


the standard, but in some cases a con 
siderable 


premium on list prices 
More agents have appeared from 
America including a representative of 
the American Steel Export Co., of 


New York. Considerable negotiations 
with British steel users have taken 
place, having in view future rather 
than present business. The Americans 
have little material to offer for the 
time being, while the prices are not 


attractive The best offer heard of 
for billets from America is £23 10s 
($89.77) c.if. British port, a figure 
which is obviously not competitive 


£24 


billets can now be bought. 


($91.68) at which 


rhe 


with British 


Amer 


ican quotation must be substantially 
below British prices to have any 
chance of acceptance, in view of the 
necessity of paying cash on bill of 
lading, and especially with the down- 


ward tendency of the rate of ex- 
change. Wire rods have a better 
chance of acceptance, offered at £28 
($106.96) cif. against £35 ($133.70) 
which is still the recognized British 
price. 

There has been a good deal of taik 
of steel offers from the continent, 


especially from Lorraine steelworks. 


The Belgians are very keen to restore 
the steel trade 


business relations in 


and are no doubt anxious to utilize 
still has an at- 
But their capacity 
not likely to 


be sufficiently important as exporters 


British money, which 


traction for them. 


is limited, and they are 
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C I d Steel Pri fE 
2 SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
British Market ems . cclsocseakbdadeanar dads 973 to 979 81.96 to 82.53 
errr ere ee 973 to 979 81.96 to 82.53 
Corrected to Date by Cable Se TNS vc 0s. cebwensabetanaenenaes 1223 to 1259 103.04 to 106.13 
Domestic and Export. Gross Tons at Works FINISHED STEEL 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL Semen gor 300 bites 
£8 $ (220 Ibs.) $ 
Billets, Soft steel ....seseseseceeeee = 10 0 85.19 i ie ee, . ce nccdwkenbbades 145 12.22 
Sheets bars ....+.- ee eneees 0 0 87.00 A EEL 145 12.22 
FINISHED STEEL Normal beams and profiles................ 140 11.80 
Steel bars, England, 54 to 3 inch. 0 0 116.00 *Plates bridge and tank, 5 millimeters and 
Ship plates, England ............. cee ~ 10 0 92.44 tT | secccenkocavenveeknenaneeseas 184% 15.55 
Ee ee 26 0 0 94.25 *Shects, black, 3 millimeters ........... 192 to 199 16.19 to 16.78 
Beams, England ......... eA 24 00 87.00 Bars, cold-drawn, 40 to 60 millimeters 
EE, GD pcebodocccvosvesccse 28 0 0 101.50 SE hss S08 6S Sc cb 000 cecccedesouvene 260 21.92 
0 GO ee 40 0 0 145.00 Pig iron prices are f.0.b. furnace; semifinished steel prices f.0.b. works; 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage............ 49 0 0 177.63 finished steel prices, according to the schedule of the Paris Consortium of 
Rails, GO Ibs. and over............+. 9 0 90.63 Iron and Steel dealers, delivered, except (*) which are from schedule 
Tin plate, base box 108 Ibs...... oe 219 6 10.78 of the Comptoir des Toles. 
 chinoehs 60660e dase t eesds 5 0 0 126.88 
GOO BED dic poccecccccecccccseces 6 60lCU 130.50 a 
; PIG IRON* Belgian Market 
. ORR eee 1415 0 53.47 
Hematite, Kast Coast Mixed Numbers.. 13 0 0 47.13 . 
Middlesborough Busie .............++. 11 7 6 41.24 Prices Last Reported 
re Te Man. ccpreccecbeces 10 17 6 39.42 
No. 3 Foundry, Derby, Leicester, Not- PIG IRON 
ET “\n Di nosed cd ehadeob end ease 1317 6 50.30 Francs per metric ton 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire... ... 12 5 O 44.41 = ; a , (2205 Ibs.) $ 
No. 3 foundry, Staffordyhire.......... 13 0 0 47.13 Fouidry, 3 per cent silicon, Belgium...... 750 66.60 
No. 3 Scotch Fouadry............... 1310 0 48.94 a - om aon. Luxembourg... .. ate 51.88 
. ancanese. 80 per Cent.....c.ss- 0 134.18 asic, open-hearth, Belgian .......seeeee. 706 1.16 
Foncmenganess, 5° pw cum voll Basic-bessemer, Belgian ........-+secssees 700 61.16 
*Pig iron quotations are f.o.b. furnace for delivery in the United SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Kingdom. Export prices generally are subject to free negotiation. Re EE A ES 2, FE ey: 83.47 
COKE DE s6chitewhedrans tedbaateine sate 960 85.25 
Vorkshive fWmace ...cccccccccccceess $3 8 98 11.83 Te Cs cupse de cdndesaswehsawetssabs 1000 > 80 
Yorkshire foundry .....scecceeeeeees 45 0 15.41 We. CED vacvecrssucdoseacesacesesdssee 1400 124.32 
Se GRE « eweebendaaeedes 6osuane 1250 to 13.00 111.00 to 115.44 
French Market FINISHED MATERIAL 
R q Francs per 100 kilos $ 
rices Last Reporte (220 Ibs.) 
P “PIG TOM Se ee |. Keciddbedebdettedtbaeceve 125 to 130 11.10 to 11.54 
Normal beams and prefiles................ 127% 11.32 
Francs per metric ton Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker.......... 155 13.76 
(2205 Ibe.) 8 Plates, 3 io 5 millimeters .............. 175 15.54 
Hematite, Lorraine ....++++.- se eeeeeeees 855 to 915 72.08 to 77 13 Sheets, black, 3 millimeters.............. 190 16.87 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 per cent Si., sand-cast 600 0.58 Sheets, galvanized, 2 millimeters........... 385 34.19 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 per cent Si., chill-cast 650 54.80 PS MED. bia in ce cepiintheleetuehoene 200 17.76 
Foundry Longwy, 2 per cent Si., sind-cast 597 50.33 gees A: 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent Si., chill-cast 630 52.51 *Sold on same basis ag semifinished material. 
COKE #Plus 50 francs for export. 
eatin Genes: «do cdnneesndeetreséoce 245 20.65 All prices f.0.b. furnace or works, except finished material, for which 
German, Belgium avd British furnace...... 70 22.76 delivered prices are quoted 
to affect the steel situation for this ing yet developed. It is likely that the 62 shillings ($11.84) per box) with 
year at least. iron manufacturers will have to pay offers of 3 shillings ($.57) less on 
Other products in which semifinished more for their pig iron because of autumn deliveries. There is an almost 


entire absence of oversea orders. This 
trade is seriously affected by the posi- 


the prevailing stringency. While scrap 
is rather weaker, this will not counter- 


steel enters are affected by the fall in 
Black sheets can be bought at 


prices. 

£42 ($160.60), representing a de- act the firmness of pig iron. The skelp_ tion of the continental exchanges and 
crease of about £2 ($7.80). Galvan- market retains unexampled firmness. there is a good deal of reselling by 
ized sheets are obtainable under £50 One maker claims to have sold gas merchants who have bought beyond 
($191.00), a reduction of about £5 strip or skelp this week at over £35 their requirements. It is now possible 
($19.10). Steel hoops do not seem ($133.70) per ton, thus exceeding the to buy tinned bars at £23 ($87.86) per 
to be materially affected, as the make list price by £3 ($11.46). ton. The tin plate makers protest 
of these is comparatively small. Welsh tin plates are selling slowly, their inability to lower prices, in view 


but the fall 
of weakness. 


with a steady fall in prices. The busi- 
f 


ness done this week is on the basis of 


of the high labor costs, 
steel sign 


The finished iron market shows sub- 
stantially no change, no weakness hav- 


French Market Shows Easier Tendency 
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values is a 





ARIS, July 26—The market 
tendency is toward easier con- 
ditions though no price reduc 


tions have been made. Foundries have 
been receiving more ample supplies of 
coke, and the question of German coal 
has been settled by the Spa confer- 
ence, so that France will receive from 
all sources, including her own mines, 





Franc—$0.0843 | 








practically 80 per cent of her normal 
needs. This will be a notable improve- 
ment. A lower price scale is intimated 
for the near future. 

Foundry iron has been brought to a 
comparatively satisfactory state during 


the past month, and the supply of 
phosphorus pig iron is equal to the 
demand. Chill and sand-cast pig iron 
is being produced in the proportion of 
two tons of the former to one of 
the latter by the furnaces in eastern 


France. The Hagnondange plant in 
Lorraine, however, has shut down one 
of its blast furnaces, reducing the 
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number in operation on July 1 to two. 

Semifinished and finished steel prod- 
ucts are being turned out in larger 
quantities, the critical period evidently 
having been passed. No new price in- 
dications have been noted, however. 
The entire price scale is awaiting a 
general stabilizing of all French indus- 
trial elements. The present high prices 
will endure until a general downward 
movement begins, based on something 
more tangible than mere prognostica- 
tion. Meantime fabricators and con- 
sumers alike are cautious as to acquir- 
ing larger stocks than necessary for 
current needs. Neither coal, pig iron 
nor labor affect the present status of 
the market, but rather it is a waiting 
game based upon observation as to 
what the movement may be in foreign 
markets. 


What shortages in production now 
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exist are chiefly in special small forms 
and shapes, less profitable to produce 
under existing conditions than other 
specialties. In general, French steel 
mills are working to turn out bulk 
tonnages, abandoning plates, sheets 
and smaller profiles for the more 
readily handled heavier product. One 
Lorraine plant has suspended the pro- 
duction of small rolled bars and rods 
in favor of squares and rounds of 20 
millimeters or more diameter. 

The ministry of commerce has ap- 
pointed a committee with powers to 
pass on “liberated” exports of pig iron 
and scrap on which a generalized em- 
bargo was placed last week. Threc 
prominent names in French metallurgy 
are found on the committee: Robert 
Pinot, secretary general of the Comité 
des Forges, (significant, this, because 
it represents the Schneider interests on 


Revising German Prices: 


USSELDORF, Germany, July 
D 27.—The German iron and steel 
market remains lifeless. Prac- 
tically no business is being transacted. 
Iniand buyers are still waiting for 
lower prices, and as far as export 
operations are concerned very little 
business is possible because the Ger- 
man prices, by virtue of the improve- 
ment in German exchange, are now 
generally on an uncompetitive basis. 
Even the largest works are curtailing. 
The iron and steel federation or- 
ganized by the government, expects 
to revise the prices on all iron and 
steel products on Aug. 1. The gen- 
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eral opinion is that the quotations will 
be reduced at least 15 per cent. The 
official prices now in effect, previously 
published in the columns of Tue Iron 
Trave Review, are only nominal and 
most sellers are handling their business 
on a scale from 15 to 20 per cent under 
these quotations. The export of pig 
iron is still prohibited by the 
ment but it is now expected that the 
iron and steel federation, which is a 
government institution, will permit tl 

export of finished products up to < 
per cent of the capacity of the pro- 
ducer. The prices for export under 
these conditions, of course, will be on 


govern- 


e 
5 
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a large scale); Monsieur Dufour, presi- 
dent of the Syndicate of Iron Found- 
and Monsieur Ader, director of 
National Bureau of Coal Supply. 


ers, 
the 

Lorraine ores recently sent in some 
considerable quantities to Germany are 
owing to the 


constantly diminishing, 


France’s “coal 


The 


happy outcome of 
Frankfurter 
however, that this will 
Rhineland and West- 
other developments.” 


politics” at Spa. 
Zeitung 
not affect 
phalia, 
This 
that France is to sell ore to Germany for 
tor 


states, 
the 
“owing to 
significant, as it mean 


seems may 


cash, not merely trading it coal as 
France has 
the 


a medium of exchange. 


and re- 
annexed the 
amount of nearly 2,250,000,000 tons more 


before the 


newly developed deposits 


Lorraine resources. to 


than was to her credit war. 
It is natural that she should be willing 


to sell, even to Germany. 


Market Dull 


a free market basis, the federation hav- 
ing 
ment 


finally learned that a govern- 


bureau cannot control  inter- 


national markets. 

Considerable opposition to the opera- 
tions of the confederacy is growing, on 
and cum- 


account of its bureaucratic 


bersome methods of controling the 
German iron and steel business. The 
production of coal continues unsatis- 
factory and at many of the mines 
overtime is no longer being worked. 
German producers are buying Spanish 
and other foreign ores rather freely 
owing to the lower prices now pre- 
vailing in these commodities 


Belgian Output Indicates Cut in Prices 


RUSSELS, July 26.—The mar- 
B ket situation is unchanged from 

last week so far as prices are 
Constant improvement is 
recorded in production. In May, 1920, 
production of Belgian pig iron was 
91,842 tons, equal to 44.4 per cent of 
that of May, 1913. Finished iron was 
17,537 tons, equal to 68 per cent. 
Finished steel products were 81,331 
tons, or 52.5 per cent. 

Domestic needs still are great and 
trading has been on a more ample 
basis than formerly, while generally 
the material has been ready for the 
demand. With a possible price re- 
vision downward it is but uatural that 


concerned. 
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consumers should buy light as to 
futures. This suggests a return to 
more nearly normal trade conditions 
than have obtained at any time since 
the armistice. It is obvious that all 
production costs have reached their 


high limit, and as manufacturing facili- 
ties have improved and labor difficul- 
ties have been mastered the downward 
trend of prices is logical, 

As an indication of Belgium’s fast 
approach to general prosperity the 
figures of entries and clearances at the 
port of Antwerp are important. The 


for 1920 and 
5,124,728 


first six 


1914, 


and 7,055,696 tons. 


months figures 


respectively, are tons 


Pig iron prices are variable a few 


francs from quotations given, accord- 
ing to the Prac- 
tically no foreign pig iron is to be had 


source of supply. 


on the open market. Belgian bessemer 
iron is ample to meet current demands. 

As an example of the prosperity of 
the the 
status of war-damaged 


trade present 


Ougrée- 


Belgian steel 
the 
Marihaye plant is impressive. 
of 8,017,468 francs have been met, 
and 7,729,308 francs carried to reserve, 


Losses 


(Concluded on Page 440) 








Loyalty to Open Shop Is Tested 


Issue Involved in Cleveland Patternmakers Strike Is Whether Manufacturers in 
Related Industries Can Demonstrate Organized Strength and Stand Together as 
Well as Trade Unions—Demands Exorbitant—Employers Appeal for Help 


ANUFACTURERS who comprehend that 
M a crisis is approaching in industrial af- 

fairs through the fight that is now being 
waged for the open shop will draw from the 
accompanying article on the issues in the Cleve- 
land patternmakers’ strike a moral which will 
sustain them in their future decisions involving 
that great, broad principle of Americanism. As 
pointed out, expediency has governed individual 
employers, and they have permitted themselves 
to be shackled by trades unions, until an insti- 
tution which every liberty-loving person in the 
United States knows is despotic has grown to 
formidable proportions and threatens to strangle 
all initiative and enterprise. 

The amazing feature of the situation is that 
the employers, whom the American public is con- 
vinced are fully capable of protecting themselves, 
who have money and all the brains and inge- 
nuity money can command, have been outgen- 
eraled in organisation by a mere handful of trades 
union organizers. The explanation is that em- 
ployers have put expediency, temporary advantage, 
ahead of principle, and they have surrendered, 
one by one, rather than incur the risk of closing 
their establishments, or “making a fuss.” Now 
they are awaking to the dangers of the situa- 
tion and realise the ultimate outcome of such 
a course, and they are preparing to regain the 
ground they have lost with publicity campaigns 
for the open shop. They are trying to educate 


the public to something the public long has 
understood—that the open shop squares with 
principles of justice and fair play. The ques- 


tion uppermost in the minds of some people is 
whether they will succeed in educating themselves, 
and whether they will have the courage to act 
on their initiative. The public surely will 
not insist on the open shop if the employers do 
not; the employers will have themselves to blame 


own 


if they do not act when public opinion is on 
their side. 


As shown in the accompanying article, the 
education most important of all is to convince 
the employers of the advantage of standing 
together. They are not presenting a solid front 
at present, despite the trades unions’ claims to 
the contrary. If the management of an oper 
shop is oppressed by a trades union, he must be 
given not only moral, but financial support, if 
necessary for him to withstand the onslaughts 
of the trades union. His business must be pro- 
tected to the full extent that it is possible for 
those who believe in the open shop to protect 
it. It is responsibility that devolves not only 
on the manufacturers as a class, but on the public 
as well, for the spirit of the closed shop is 
known to be autocratic, and a labor autocracy 
may be as blighting in its. effect as a military 
autocracy. 


This cannot be interpreted as a strike on the 
part of the employers against the closed shop in the 
same sense and spirit as a systematic strike 
among nonrelated branches of industry by labor 
But if it is “spreading discord” or in- 
viting retaliation to unite for the open shop pol- 
icy then it is high time that a union of this nature 
be formed, for in support of it would be the 
greater union of the United States—a union which 
stands for fair play. 


unions. 


The open shop publicity campaign may serve 
to awaken the feelings of millions of Americans, 
but unless the employers do more than talk it 
will prove of no avail. If you want to know 
the facts as to how well they may be depended 
on to rally around this standard; how much they 
are willing to sacrifice for principle, watch the 
outcome of the patternmakers’ strike in Cleve- 
land. 


Pattern Shops Closed : No Surrender to Union 


LEVELAND at present is a 
C pivotal point in the campaign 

which manufacturers throughout 
the country are making for the open 
As regards to the number of 
individuals involved in the pattern- 
makers’ strike in this city the con- 
troversy may seem insignificant when 


shop. 


compared with the great labor strug- 
gles in recent years, involving some 
of the country’s basic enterprises. But 
the strike presents a clear issue vastly 
more important than the question of 
wages in this particular industry. That 
issue is whether employers as a class 
can organize themselves and stand to- 
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gether in their own interests as effec- 
lively as can union labor. Is there as 
much leadership and strategy among 
employers in formulating and enforc- 
ing labor policies as exists among 
trade unions? On the outcome of the 
test depends the fate of the open 
shon, and because that fact is clearly 
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recognized, the strike in Cleveland is 
of special significance. 

Many employers claim that actually 
there is little cohesion among em- 
ployers when it comes to helping one 
anothér oppose unjust demands ‘of 
labor. As a class, it is pointed out, 
they have firm convictions in regard 
10 labor policies; they have local and 
national organizations which express 
their principles; their sympathies are 
with one another. But as for sacri- 
fcing their own interests or the inter- 
ests of their trade to help others who 
may be squeezed by the trade unions, 
that is quite another matter. 

The employers who hold these views 
have no hesitancy in saying that to 
this fact may be ascribed the spread 
of the closed shop, although it is gen- 
erally conceded that the closed shop 
contravenes the basic principles of 
Americanism. Closed shops have in- 
creased in number, they claim, be- 
cause employers generally have been 
actuated by expediency; many would 
rather yield to dictation by a trade 
union and_ sacrifice principle rather 
than suffer temporary monetary loss. 
It is a confession of weakness and 
disorganization among the rank and 
file of employers more common and 
sincere than the public generally sup- 
poses, 

While there is a disposition on the 
part of employers to change all this 
and while there is positive assurance 
from them that it will be changed, the 
real test will come when they are 
under fire. In the case of the Cleve- 
land patternmakers’ strike the result 
will show just how well employers can 
“stick together.” In view of the 
measures taken by the employing §rms 
there can be no half-way ground; 
compromise will be equivalent to de- 
feat. 


What Patternmakers Demand 


The facts in the patternmakers’ 
strike are these: On July 17 about 
400 employes quit work at 21 job 
shops to enforce their demand for 
an increase in wages from $1.25 an 
hour, or $10 a day, to $1.75 an hour, 
or $14 a day. Their employers offered 
to compromise with them by giving 
them $1.37% an hour immediately, 
with an additional increase of 12% 
cents an hour in six months, thereby 
raising their wages to $1.50 an hour, 
or $12 a day. This offer, as the em- 
ployers state, “was contemptuously 
spurned.” No other issues were pre- 
sented in the controversy. These jobs 
are operated eight hours a day and 44 


hours a week, the men are given 
double wages for overtime; other 
working conditions are satisfactory. 
Had the men accepted the com- 


promise offer they would have been 
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These Firms Fighting 
for Open Shop 


OLLOWING are the 
which are members of the 
Cleveland branch of the National 
Association of Pattern Manufac- 
turers and which are fighting for 


firms 


the open shop. In their circular 
letter to manufacturers purchasing 
patterns in the Cleveland district, 
they say: 
you do not give an order for pat- 


“May we suggest that 


terns to any one other than those 
concerns whose names appear on 
the list in this letter?” The last 
three firms were taken into the 
association since the letter was 
sent out. 

American Pattern Works, J. J. 
Marks. 

The Atlas Pattern Works, C. E. 
Cummings. 

Brost Pattern Works, J. V. 
Brost. 

Columbia Pattern Works, H. R. 
Tisdale. 

The Durrant Pattern Co., George 
Durrant. 

Erie Pattern Works, G. Barnes. 

Edam Pattern Works, G. A. 
Edam. 

General Model & Pattern Co., 
C. H. Jansen. 

Great Lakes Pattern Co., James 
Taylor. 

Ideal Pattern Works, C. Fesler. 

Madison Pattern Works, J. F. 
Hines. 

Motor Pattern Co., A. J. Koryta. 

Newton Pattern Works, G. F. 
Newton. 

Production Pattern Works, H. 
Wurster. 

Pattern Engineering Co., R. A. 
Reich. 

Remish Pattern 
Henning. 

Schraner Pattern Works, A. P. 
Schraner. 

Standard Pattern Works, E. J. 
Gutman. 

Taft Pattern Works, F. Taft. 

The G. E. Whaling & Son Co., 
R. A. Whaling. 

Young & Son Pattern Co., L. 
R. Young. 

Reliable Foundry & Pattern Co., 
L. H. Koehnle. 

State Road Machine & Eng. 
Co., John C. Zabor. 

Service Pattern Works, 
Hansel. 


Works, W. 


Louis 








week 
would have given them the highest 


55 


paid $66 a weck, instead of the $5: 
a week they were receiving previous 


the strike, and instead of $77 
which they 


demanded. This 
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wages paid in any pattern shop in the 
country. 

Leaders of the patternmakers’ union 
were quoted in the daily press to the 
effect that they would be willing to 
submit to a vote of the men a propo- 
sition for an immediate increase of 25 
cents an hour. Another report was 
cirenlated to the effect that the men 
would be willing to compromise on a 
basis of $1.60 an hour, but no offers 
of any 


compromise were made by 


union officials direct to the employer: 
Decide to Fight for Open Shop 


When the eniployers’ tender was re 
jected, they decided to go further than 
the wage dispute and make this a 
battle for the open shop. They were 
confronted by the fact that about 95 
per cent of the patternmakers in the 
district are members of the union; 
that the Pattern Makers’ League of 
North America is one of the strongest 
trade unions in the country, and 
numerically speaking, has more funds 
in its possession than perhaps any 
other similar organization. The strike 
was not in progress more than a week 
when it was reported that the national 
association had sent $8000 to Cleve 
land to expend for strike benefits. It 
was clear to the employers that the 


patternmakers were well entrenched 


for a long siege. Could they them- 
elves hold out as long as their em- 
ployes? Could they afford to see their 
patrons sending work out of the city 
while their plants remained idle? 

\t the outset it dawned on the 
emplovers 


that the workers had the 
advantage so far as organization was 
The Cleveland branch of 
the Nationa! Pattern 


Manufacturers is only a year old 


concerned, 


4 . . 
Association ot 


Could its members be 


to hold fast 


depended upon 
during the storm, or 
they yield to the union? They 
held a them- 


meeting and pledged 


selves to fight for the open shop and 
industrial freedom if it took a year; 
and they are convinced that it will 
take that long if they are to win. 
\ fact 


the employers when they made the 


which impressed itself on 


open shop issue paramount was that 
the question does not apply to them 
solely, but affects every other employ- 
er. What sympathy and support, then, 
could they expect from employers in 
correlated industries? Would the lat- 
ter assist them as unions assist one 
another? Would the feeling against 
“sympathy strikes” 


prevent manufac- 


turers from giving them their help? 
Would this, in fact constitute a sym- 
pathetic strike against the closed shop? 

Employers addressed a letter to all 
purchasers of patterns in the Cleve- 
land district in 


which they pointed 


out that if they were forced to grant 
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PATTERNMAKERS’ 


WAGES AND COST OF 


LIVING 


The cost of living as indicated on th’s chart is taken from the department of labor’s report on investigation 


in Cleveland, 


The wages are those paid patternmakers in Cleveland. 


Conditions as they existed 


in 1014 are taken as 100 both as to wages and cost of living, and fiom then on the 


respective lines shew 


the demand the new wage standard 
would soon become general and that 
this would cost the manufacturers of 


the country $50,000,000 a year addi- 
pattern work. They de- 
scribed important details of their case, 


tional for 


adding: 


“Should we be forced to grant this 
uhreasonable demand, it will mean 
that those in allied trades and other 
crafts will make similar demands. 
Machinists, toolmakers and others will 
follow. Consequently, we feel that 
we are making a fight for all indus- 
tries and we are confident you will 
lend us your support. It is no desire 
of ours to brow-beat labor. In the 
past we have granted their demands 
in full, although we thought them un- 
reasonable. But we will not stand for 
this new demand. 

“May we suggest that you do not 
give an order for patterns to any one 
other than concerns whose names 
appear on the list on this letter? The 
union expects to force us into sub- 
mission by going to you for orders 
which they will sublet to firms 
which they expect to fill at home, or 
outside of Cleveland. We believe the 
time has come when employers must 
take a stand and make a determined 
fight for the open shop. We are cer- 
tain we can win the open shop in the 
patternmaking industry, if we can 
count on all manufacturers and em- 
ployers to lend us their assistance.” 
One 


The response? in particular, 


a letter from the president of a large 


percentage increases 


brass foundry in the Cleveland dis- 
trict, is significant as revealing the 
views of employers toward one an- 
other on the question of the open 
shop: 


“Do youall realize that you, an asso- 
ciation of pattern manufacturers who 
have most of you been running closed 
shops are now asking machine works 
which have mostly been operated as 
open shops for help and sympathy? 
Well, most of us open shops are 
sympathetic when we imagine the 
troubles of the closed shops, but the 
question arises, how did it come that 
you became closed shops? Why did 
you not hold together as open shops? 
The thing for your association to do 
now is to grasp this opportunity and 
get back to the,open shop. Your let- 
ter asks for advice and suggestions. 
Well. here it is: When you had a 
closed shop you thought you were 
running it, but you were not. The 
union men in your places were run- 
ning it. You should win this battle 
and one of the trophies should be the 
open shop. You have my best 
wishes.” 

Here are some of the replies 
ceived from other companies: 

“We are preserving the names of 
the pattern manufacturers listed in 
your letter and you may rest assured 
that no patterns will be made for us 
by other than the manufacturers 
whose names are given.” 

“We wish to advise you that we are 
in entire sympathy with you.” 

“You have our moral support to the 


re- 
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finish and we feel that the demands 
the pattern makers are making at this 
time are absolutely unjust.” 

“Should any act of ours come to 
your notice which would indicate that 
we are not supporting you, the writer 
(president of the company) would con- 
sider it a personal favor if you would 
notify him of any such act.” 

“We went through this same trouble 
in 1906 and we have operated since 
that time as an open shop.” 

“You may rest assured that we are 
doing everything to help you in your 
battle. We fully agree with you that 
the demand is unjust and we feel like 
you that the time has come that the 
manufacturers make a stand for open 
jobs.” 

“Stick to it! 
to help.” 

“We think your position is only fair 
and reasonable and we will certainly 
be very glad to co-operate with you.” 

“The only weakness we see in your 
position is that you have made them 
an offer of any advance at all. You 
can depend on us to support you in 
your position.” 

“You are to be complimented for 
the stiff fight you are making against 


We will do all we can 


unjust claims of the patternmakers’ 
association. The autocratic spirit of 
the journeymen patternmakers 1s 


such as to make one’s blood boil, and 
we sincerely trust that in the public’s 
interest this autocratic union is broken 
up.” 
“We will support your concerns. 
Stick tight to your determination.” 


encouraging to the pattern 
was the attitude taken by 


Most 
manufacturers 





Wages Raised 155 Per 
Cent Since 1914 


AGES of patternmakers in 

Cleveland job shops, where 
employes are on strike for $1.75 an 
hour, and where the employers are 
making a fight for the open shop, 
have increased 155 per cent since 
1914. The bureau of statistics, de- 
partment of labor, reports that the 
hourly rate in the Cleveland job 
shops was 49 cents on May 1, 1914; 
50 cents on May 1, 1915, and 55 
cents on May 15, 1916. The records 
of the National Association of Pat- 
ternmakers show that the Cleveland 
job workers were raised to 70 cents 
on July 1, 1917; to 75 cents on Jan. 
1, 1918; to 80 cents on Jan. 31, 1918; 
to $1 on July 1, 1918 and to $1.25 on 
July 16, 1919. 











members of the Cleveland Founders’ 
association, who also are members of 
the National Founders’ association. 
Seventy-five per cent of the work for 
the job shops in. Cleveland comes 
from the foundries, and the associa- 
tion’s support, it is believed, will be 
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an important factor in determining 
the outcome of the issue. 

Another avenue of approach to the 
employers was presented by the Cleve- 
land chamber of commerce. A com- 
mittee representing the pattern manu- 
facturers submitted their case to the 
chamber with a request that it be 
looked into, and that moral support 
be given to the employers on the 
issue of the open shop. The repre- 
sentatives of the chamber came back 
with the statement that the public was 
not concerned as yet in the contro- 
versy and therefore they could not 
take action. This same organization, 
it is said, did not participate in the 
ballot taken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on an in- 
dustrial labor platform with the open 
shop as its foundation. 

Manufacturers using patterns could 
the employing patternmakers 
in fighting for the open shop by 
sending their work to these shops as 
usual. The work would be sublet to 
open shop patternmakers in surround- 
ing districts and deliveries would be 
made by the Cleveland shops, the 
patterns to be made for the same 
price for which they have been made 
in Cleveland. The employing pattern- 
makers in Cleveland would make a 
slight profit in their transaction with 
the out-of-town shops. This, in brief, 
is the support which the employers 
hope they will be given. If the pat- 
tern buyers ignore them in favor of 
other shops, it may be only a question 
of time before the manufacturers in 
Cleveland are compelled to surrender 
to the unions. 


assist 


Manufacturers’ Shops Unaffected 


Thus far manufacturers have placed 
some business outside of the city, 
both through proprietors of job shops 
and independently. It remains to be 
seen just how far they will go in 
their support of the Cleveland em- 
ployers. Some of them say frankly 
that they would court trouble with 
their own union workmen were they 
to send their jobs outside the city to 
open shops, allowing the Cleveland 
employers to handle the work for 
them. As they view it, it revives the 
question of the sympathy strike. 

Price of patterns in the Cleveland 
district range between $1.85 and $2 
per hour for ordinary jobs. The em- 
ployers say that if they are forced 
to grant the wages demanded by the 
union they will have to make a simi- 
lar percentage increase in the price 
of patterns. They claim this would 
mean prohibitive figures for the 
buyers. 

A significant feature of the strike 
situation is that there are 14 manu- 
facturers’ pattern shops, employing 
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Pp . 
atternmakers’ Hours 
and Wages 

Hours per week Rate 
a 44 $1.25 
Wek es ae 44 and 50 TO to 1.00 
RE Ae 44 1.25 
Se, AR  ccdccces 44 to 49% 1.15 
SD éon scb-ceee 44 1.25 
ees 44 1.35 
DE edésbeness 44 to 55 -80 to 1.25 
Cincinnati ......... 48 -70 to 1.15 
eee Gh sceocese 44 1.25 
i. duessetecece 44 to 50 .90 to 1.40 
Hartford, Conn. .... 50 85 
Jackson, Mich. ..... 4444 .90 to 1.00 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ... 44 1.10 to 1.20 
Milwaukee ........-. 44 to 55 .63 to 1.10 
Muskegon, Mich. .... 50 .70 to 1.90 
Pe, Gh becceces 54 .T5to .85 
ae. ME peccesces 44 to 49% 1.00to0 1.35 
Philadelphia ........ 44 to 55 .75 to 1.10 
Providence, R. I.... 50 70 to .85 
Racine, Wis. ...... 44 1.10 
Kenosha, Wis. ...... 44 1.10 
Pes Gh. cccccweccs 45 1.25 
Bebeee, ©. .ccccese 48 1.00 to 1.15 
Wel sae beccececs 55 60 to .75 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . 44 1.10 
Indianapolis — 44 1.35 





approximately 150 union patternmakers, 
and those patternmakers 
work for $1.25 an _ hour. 
ordering all of the 

makers out at once, it 
policy of the 
strike first in the job shops and then 


remain at 
Instead of 
pattern- 
the 
the 


union 
has been 


union to “pull” 


“to go after” the manufacturers’ 
plants. Their tactics have been to 
shift their men. For instance, when 
an increase is granted in the job 


shops, the men working in the manu- 


facturers’ shops quit, individually, or 
in smal! groups at a time, saying they 
work in a job shop. 


appearance of a 


have obtained 
There would be no 
strike, but if the manufacturer wanted 


10 keep his men he would have to 


pay the prevailing union wage This 
has been the system in practice for 
years. 

Twenty-four of the Cleveland job 


shops are now represented in the em- 
ployers’ rational association. This 
had 21 when 
but 
week. 


as- 
the 
firms 


sociation members 
strike began, three 

joined last Only 
job shops are a factor in 
Those in the association control about 
95 per cent of the pattern work in 
the Cleveland district. Two job shops 
have granted the union’s demand, but 
they are not represented in the asso- 
Most of the association shops 
the 


more 
four other 


the trade. 


ciation. 
have 
of the strike. 

In the table accompanying 
article is shown the wages and 
ing hours per week of patternmakers 
in 26 cities. It will be noted that in 
on'y four cities, Chicago, New York, 


been closed since beginning 


this 
work- 


Detroit and Indianapolis are ‘wages 
higher than in Cleveland, and that 
none is above $1.40 an hour. This 


wage, paid in Detroit, carries with it 
a working week of 50 hours. In the 
accompanying graph is shown a com- 
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parison of pattern workers’ wages in 


the in- 
)n 


Cleveland as compared with 
crease in the living 

1, 1917, the wage was raised 
cents an hour, making it 70 cents; on 
Jan. 1, 1918, it was raised to 75 cents; 
Jan. 31, 1918, to 80 on July 1, 
1918, to $1 and July 16, 1919, to $1.25. 


Other storm centers in the fight for 


cost of July 


12% 


cents; 


Cincin- 
$1.35 


the open shop are in Boston, 


‘ 


nati and Toledo. new rate, 


an hour, went into effect in Indianapolis 


July 1. The old rate was $1.25 an 
hour and the union demanded $1.50. 
rhe shops operate on a schedule of 
44 hours per week, with no overtime 
work allowed under any _ condition. 


rhe National Association of Pattern 


Manufacturers has no branch in In- 


dianapolis. 


A decision recently handed down in 
the suit of the O. J. Shaffer Pattern 
works, Cincinnati, against the Pattern 


North 
Hickenlooper in the 


League of America by 
Smith 


court, 


Makers’ 
Judge 


superior Cincinnati, has an im- 


portant bearing-on labor relations in 
this as well as other industries. The 
court upheld the agreements under 
which employers operating open 


shops have been employing only those 


who agree not to become members of 
any labor union nor have any deal- 


ings with officers, agents or members 


of trade unions for the purpose of 
heing solicited to join a union while 
in the employ of the companies. Simi 


lar decisions upholding the validity of 
such 


by courts in 


contracts have been handed down 


other cities in controver- 


affecting metal manufacturing 


sies 


plant ; 


How Premium System Works 


Thus far, it appears that the chief 
benefits of organization insofar as 
they apply to hours of work and 
wages have been reaped by the union 


although both employers 


’ 
empioyes, 


ind employes have national associa- 
tions to back them up in their re- 
spective efforts. While employers in 
some cities have held aloof from the 
national association, the trades union, 
with some of the cleverest labor or- 
ganizers in the country at its head, 


has made steady progress, never idle, 


always formulating or enforcing new 
demands, in this city or that, with 
remarkable system and thoroughness. 
The employers themselves admire 
their capacity for organization, while 
condemning their demands. 


The generally 


considered to be 


piecework jsystem, 
the 
compensation, been 
the job shops by the 
union. Wherever piece- 
work or premium system 
given a fair trial it has demonstrated 
both from the stand- 


only scientific 


for has 


out of 


means 

force: 

trades the 
has been 


its effectiveness 
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point of the interests of the employes 
\ case in particular 
is that of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. Cleveland, described in 
the March, 1919 issue of The Foundry. 
In the system used by this company 
a time limit is set on each job, this 
limit being twice the time which is 
estirnated to be the minimum required 
to complete the The pattern- 
maker is paid a premium on all time 


and employers. 


job. 


saved in completing the pattern in 
less than the limit prescribed. A com- 
parison shows that previous to the 


installation of the system the average 
day’s work in the pattern shop was 
188 jobs per day with 85 men. Taking 
an average over a comparative period 
at present, it now is possible to turn 
out with 62 men. The in- 
crease of 78 jobs completed with 23 
favor- 


266 jobs 
men would seem to be a 
able argument from the management 
alone, but it is’ stated that the pattern- 
the 
system, so well 
out financially. 
despite all the evidence that 
shown to prove advantages of 
the piecework system, the union has 
barred it from the they 
trol, while employers can do nothing 


less 


would object to abolish- 
the 


fc or 


makers 
ment of does it 
work them 

But 
can be 
shops con- 
but complain that wages have steadily 
increased while output has diminished. 
have turned, and 
puts it in 


Now, however, they 
Cleveland branch 
manufacturers: 


as the 
its letters to 

“The patternmakers’ union has been 
in the vanguard of all wage  in- 
creases. It was the first union to get 
the 9-hour day. Then it was the first 


to get the 8-hour day. It has been 
the first union ts get higher wages 
and after cach wage boost which 
they obtained, other crafts have fol- 
lowed the lead of the patternmakers. 
That is the reason why you should be 
interested in our fight, because it is 
your fight as well. We are prepar- 


ing to fight this out to a finish.” 


Declare for Open Shop In 
78 Cities 


Aug. 
and 


10.—In 78 
industrial or- 
taken steps which 
definitely align them with the open- 
shop movement, says IJndustry, of 
Washington, in a review of the growth 
of the open-shop idea in its current 
number. Claiming there is “no differ- 
ence between the slaverye of pre-war 
days, and the worker today who sells 
and the burden 
of others,” it states: 

“The country is coming to realize 
the danger which lies in the growth of 


Washington, 
commercial 
have 


cities, 
ganizations 


his liberty assumes 


of dictation 


classes dominated by a few, in the 
growth of organizations which set 
themselves up as tyrannical oligar- 


chies and in the subordination of the 


rights of employers and producers to 
the dictation of a few 


leaders of cer- 
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tain limited classes. The growth 
of unionism in itself has not been a 
menace because theoretically, at least, 
unionism is entirely compatible with 
freedom. The actual realization of 
unionism, however, apparently is that 
individual members have no _ choice, 
the decisions are made by the leaders 
and the employer is entirely elim- 
inated and subordinated to the mod- 
ern idea of seeking all that is possible, 


and if necessary utilizing arbitrary 
power, violence and ability to destroy.” 
In addition to New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincin- 
nati the list of 78 cities includes 
kron, O.; Atlanta, Ga.; Austin, Beau- 
mont, Dallas, San Antonio, Wichita 
Falls, Texarkana, El Paso, Sherman, 
Vernon, Palestine and Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Bay .City, Flint, Jackson and 
Muskegon, Mich.; Butte, Mont.; Cas- 
per, Wyo.; Champaign, IIL; Cohoes, 
N. ¥.; Columbus, O.; Denver; Duluth; 


Elgin, Ill.; Evansville, 
Ind.; Fargo, N. D.; Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Indianapolis; Jamestown, N. Y.; Jop- 
lin. Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.; Long 
Beach, Cal.: Los Angeles; ‘ Louisville, 
Ky.; Miami, Fla.; Minneapolis; Mus- 
kogee, Okla.; North Tonawanda, N. 
Y.: Oakland, Cal.; Oklahoma and Ok- 
mulgee, Okla.; Omaha, Neb.; Padu- 
cah, Ky.; Philadelphia; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Pontiac, Mich.; Portland, Oreg.; 
Quincy and Rockford, Ill; Rome, N. 
Y.; Salina, Kans.; San Diego and San 


Durant, Okla.; 


Pedro, Cal.; Sapulpa, Okla.; Seattle; 
Sioux City, Iowa; Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Stockton, Cal.; 


Tonawanda, N. Y.; Toledo, O.; Tulsa, 


Okla.: Twin Falls, Idaho; Urbana, 
Ill.; Waterloo, Iowa; Wausau, Wis.; 
Woréester, Mass.; York, Pa., and 


Zanesville, O. 


Plan New Union Drive In 
Steel Industry 


Washington, Aug. 10.—Representa- 
tives of from 30 to 40 unions covering 
trades in the iron and steel industry 
2re to form a committee to direct the 
new organization drive being planned 
for the industry by the American 
Federation of Labor. At the recent 
conference of union chiefs in Atlan- 
tic City, emphasis was laid upon the 
claim that a strike is not contem- 
plated at this time, that organization 
is the only definite goal. Every effort, 
it is understood, is to be made to 
inject the right to organize and to “free 
speech” in the various congressional 
campaigns, with the main force of the 
organization drive being directed at 
western Pennsylvania and Gary, Ind. 
The drive for membership is expected 


to start late in September or early 
in October. 

The defunct steel workers’ union, 
organized by the Foster-Fitzpatrick 
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committee in last fall’s strike, probably 
will be rejuvenated. |. Hand-in-hand 
with the organization work will go 
the federation’s campaign against the 
open shop and for the closed shop, 
the United States Steel Corp., being 
regarded by labor as the keystone of 
the open-shop arch. Not until the 
corporation’s strength is broken can 
the open-shop movement,be downed, 
is the federation’s belief. The Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers is said to have 
tendered its co-operation in the or- 
ganization movement, provided John 
Foster, alleged “red” leader of last 
fall's failure, is not connected with it 
in any way. It is understood that the 
Amalgamated’s terms will be met. 


Belgian Output Means 
Price Cut 


(Concluded from Page 435) 


and a sum of 8,000,000 francs set aside 
for workingmen’s dwellings. 

Merchant steel has felt the fall of 
sterling exchange in world export mar- 
kets and this is proving somewhat of 
a setback to Belgian optimism with 
respect to exports. Belgian orders for 
future export delivery are made more 
dificult of booking until sterling be- 
comes stabilized. 

Electric steel is passive and there 
is but a limited demand for tubes, 
rods, wire and nails in view of pos- 
sible further price reductions which 
are plainly indicated. 

The plate situation has 
indicating, as in France, that big bulk 
contracts are being favored at the 
expense of more highly finished spe- 
cialties. This is a mere temporary 
phase and has no significance as to 
Belgian iron and steel trading in gen- 
eral, Steel castings are firm, prices 
high and delivery delays notable. 

Coal extraction for June was 99 per 
cent of that of June, 1913. Prices of 
all grades were raised 3 francs ($.57) a 
ton on July 1 to meet a 5 per cent 
raise in miners’ wages which went into 
effect on the same date. Coke pro- 
duction is. increasing slowly as new 
batteries of ovens are lighted. Ger- 
many supplied in June 25,772 tons of 
coking coal by rail and 9889 tons by 
water. Coke received from this source 
was respectively 7303 and 11,740 tons. 

Belgian figures of metallurgical pro- 
duction in metric tons for June, 1920, 
are as follows, as compared with those 
for June, 1913: 


improved, 


. 1913 1920 
a ae eee 207,058 91,842 
PD DOR wrensvdecdonvs 25,362 17,337 
SE? Sith athe cncvaks ate thi 205,552 98,985 
Pee “GRE. acc deccckecacs 154,922 $1,331 

The Belgian government railways 


are placing orders for 9000 freight 
cars, which will cost 300,000,000 francs. 

















uilding Industrial Communities 


Business Centers, Recreation Facilities, and Even Trade ‘University’ Feature Mini- 
ature Cities Created by Akron Rubber Companies—Afford Examples of Latest 
Progress in Housing Employes—How the Land Departments Operate 


largely, if not preponderantly, on 

the calibre of its industrial citizen 
ship. Holding turnover to a 
minimum, increasing production and im- 
proving the quality of individual work- 
manship are three essentials recognized 
as mecessary to the success of any in- 
dustrial enterprise. And the achievement 
of these aims naturally depends on the 
contentment of factory operatives, while 
such contentment, turn, hinges upon 
proper living conditions. 

While various the 
and steel industry have taken the initia- 
tive in working out a the 
prol.em of industrial housing, this is a 
which applies to all industries 
What the textile industry is do- 
rela- 


labor 


in 


interests in iron 


solution of 
subject 
alike. 
ing toward promoting satisfactory 


tions between employer and employe, 
may be of interest and importance to 
the shoe manufacturers, and, similarly, 


the experience of the rubber industry 
with its housing problems may point the 


way for certain companies manufacturing 


iron or steel. In certain fundamental 
matters, one industry in the United 
States is no more isolated from the 
others than is the United States 


separated in this day from the politics 


BY A. J. HAIN 


which proper housing is an essential 


feature. 
Tue Iron Trapve Review already has 
described some of the most conspicuous 


examples of satisfactory housing plans 
adopted by some of the leading com- 
panies in the iron and steel industry. 


The progress made in the rubber indus- 


try is none the less interesting for the 
purpose of studying industrial housing 
in its broadest aspect. While in the 
aggregate, the number of houses built 
by the rubber manufacturers in the 
United States is insignificant as com- 


pared with the number built for employes 
still the 
several large 


industry, rubber 


built 
remarkably short 


of the metal 


industry has com- 


time and 


to 


munities in 


with pronounced satisfaction the in- 


terests themselves and their employes 
Not Worrying About Homes 

Although Akron, O., rubber metrop- 
olis of the world, is in the throes of 
a house and room famine perhaps 
more acute than that experienced by 
any other city in the United States, 
due to its abnormally rapid growth 


and increase in population of 201:8 per 


cent since 1910, employes of the Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Co. are not 


7 


over 1000 Goodyear families occupy- 
ing comfortable dwellings in which 
they. are absolutely safe from the 
depredations of landlords. They not 
only are paying far less each month 
than many others are paying for less 
adequate living quarters, but they are 


becoming home owners. Every month 
ly 
plies 


made in lieu of 
the 


that 


payment rent, ap 


upon purchase price of the 


property, so within a reasonable 


length of time, every such family will 


hold a clear title to its own hom« 


The housing problem long has been 
Akron 


shortage 


a worry to manufacturers 


When 


shortage, and a 


home means labor 


consequent menace to 


industry, drastic steps must be taken 


to remedy the situation Prices on 
material and building labor have been 
so high that they were prohibitive 
for most industrial workers, and the 
Goodyear company, in order to attract 
and hold the type of skilled labor 
necessary for the continuance of suc- 
cessful factory operation, began build- 
ing homes for its employes. The 


company purchased several hundred 


acres of rolling land directly north of 
Akron, employed 


the tactories in East 


landscape gardeners, engineering ex- 





of the world. And the common meet- worrying over the shortage of homes perts and contractors and soon had 

ing ground for all industries is their nor the exorbitant rents being charged opened a model subdivision 

relationship with their employes, in by profiteers. To be exact there are The outstanding feature of. the 
; 





EMPLOYES’ 


AKRON, 


HOMES IN GOODYEAR HEIGHTS, 
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FIRESTONE PARK, AKRON, IS A TYPICAL 








DUSTRIAL COMMUNITY, ITS POPULATION 


MADE UP OF EMPLOYES OF THE 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


IN 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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Akron and Goodyear Heights an ade- 
quate shopping center. There are 
restaurants and cafeterias, moving piz- 
ture theaters, groceries, drug stores, 
clothing houses and department stores. 

Goodyear Heights citizens have 
their own civic improvement associa- 
tion. A home garden movement is be- 
ing given splendid support by them 
and hundreds of manual toilers, after 








Wits | ’ 


Goodyear building program is the easy 
payment method adopted. An effort 
to maintain a standard of 
building, and to extravagant, 
elaborate 


certain 
avoid 

architecture and 
forward 
from the very inception of the move- 


types of 
house design, has been put 


ment. The result has been to bring 
about a condition of building equality. 
In order to get the fullest value pos- 
sible out of the investment for its 
men, the Goodyear company employs 
its own architects, engineers, builders, 
contractors, foremen and common 
building labor. The company now is 
putting up house, com- 
pletely finished and with graded lot, 
sidewalks, curbs and gutters, street 
improvements, street lights, etc., and 
turning it over to the employe at a 
purchase price of from $8500 to 
$10,000. An initial payment of only 2 
per cent, or $180 on a $9000 property, 
is required of the purchaser. His pay- 
ments on the balance are less than 
1 per cent a month, $60 to be exact, 
which in most instances is less than 
half the amount paid in monthly 
rental by hundreds of others in Akron, 
for homes not so desirably located, 
not so well built, nor even as large 
or complete in construction. 
Speculation is precluded through en- 
forcement of the rule that no in- 
dividual lots be sold to employes. 


a six-room 


ee ae 


gc Re 


eal 


agement et: 
; ae 


be a 7 al 9 
Sage Ra cogh 


Either the finished property is turned 
over or building operations are started 
with payment of the initial 2 per cent. 
As a further check against possible 
speculation, the company provides a 
discount of 25 per cent or approxi- 
mately $2250 on a $9000 property, at 
the end of five years. 

The Goodyear Heights Realty Co. 
was organized in 1913 to handle the 
building program. The 
first allotment of 100 acres was de- 
veloped and divided into 436 lots, the 
lots averaging 50 by 120 feet. In 1917 
a second allotment of 350 acres was 
developed, and 1501 lots were laid 
out, giving a total of 450 acres and 
1937 lots. At present 1185 houses are 
occupied, and 400 new ones under con- 
struction. A third development, about 
to be opened, will consist of 55 acres 
and 325 lots, while a fourth develop- 
ment is also being prepared. 

Goodyear Heights now has 18 miles 
of paved streets and two business cen- 
ters in which there are stores of every 
necessary character, and a large civic 
center with athletic field and children’s 
playgrounds. At the foot of Good- 
year avenue, which leads to the 
heights, is being built an East Akron 
post office, while in Goodyear Hall, 
the new recreational and educational 
institution of the Goodyear company, 
are a dozen stores which afford East 


vast home 












leaving factory work, take advantage 
of the long evening hours of daylight 
by enjoying the relaxation and recrea- 
tion of outdoor work in backyard 
gardens. 

Blue pond, a natural body of water 
at the foot of the hilly slope leading 
Heights, is a_ rather 
unique feature of the company’s sub- 
division. It is adjacent to the play- 
grounds and near to the Seiberling 
field, the open air athletic stadium and 
baseball park for Goodyear employes, 
and is the scene of boating and swim- 
ming during summer months, while in 
winter it is used for industrial league 
hockey games. Public school facilities 
are provided children of all Goodyear 
Heights families. Near the heights, 
and a stone’s throw from Blue pond, 
is located one of Akron’s newest pub- 
lic school buildings. Goodyear em- 
ployes also have their own banking 
house in the Ohio Savings & Trust 


to Goodyear 


Co., which is adjacent to Goodyear 
Hall. 
Goodyear Hall, dedicated to the 


company’s 35,000 Akron employes, is 
one of the most pretentious buildings 
ever erected for recreational and edu- 
cational purposes. Its main feature 
isthe Goodyear industrial university, 
with a faculty of 115, and an enroll- 
ment of nearly 6000 in over 500 
separate classes. The university pro- 
vides free educational advantages rang- 
ing from elementary grade _ school 
work and academic courses, to post- 
graduate studies and Americanization 
work. The hall also contains Akron’s 
largest theater, one of the largest 
gymnasiums in the country, a dozen 
bowling alleys, 18 billiard and pool 
tables, six rifle ranges, lounging rooms 
for girls and smoking rooms for men, 
a large library and a cafeteria which 
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nearly 
One 


serve 
hour. 
recent 


will 
4000 
of 

velopments 
hance the beauty of 
Heights 
is the new dormi- 
for girls. It 


an 
the de- 
to en- 
Goodyear 


tory 
handsome 

of red 
brick and 
white orna- 
ments. It stands 
in the midst of the 
business center of 
the heights and 
will be used to 
living quarters for new employes until 
they can find suitable permanent 
homes. The dormitory accom- 
modate 200 girls. 

Another large industrial community 
in the center of the rubber industry 
is that created by the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. This community has 
taken form exactly as planned by H. 


is a 
structure 
pressed 

stone 


BUSINESS CENTER 


provide temporary 


will 


S. Firestone five years ago. At that 
time an extension program for the 
company covering a 10-year period 


was under consideration. The factory 
building program was visualized when 


reduced to plaster miniature. Beyond 
the factory buildings was the space 
representing Firestone Park. Today, 


not only are the factory buildings 
erected, but Firestone Park has more 
than 1000 homes. 

Five years ago the 671 
which Firestone Park is situated were 
farm and woodland. At the beginning 
only 216 acres were staked out. This 
year will see the entire tract com- 
pletely developed, with 20 miles of 
sewers, 16 miles of water main, 27 
miles sidewalk 12 miles « 
paved streets. 


acres on 


I 


of and 


“Each year the Firestone company 





Park. I 
should 


Firestone 
think we 


have good schools 
and churches In 
Firestone Park the 





Akron board of ed- 





IN GOODYEAR HEIGHTS, AND TYPES OF HOUSES 
ON EASY TERMS 
has discussed the problem of how 


much of its capital could be taken out 
of the business and invested in homes,” 
said Mr. Firestone recently. “And as 
each year has come along, the 
of building operations has seemed 
more and more excessive. But I am 
very thankful to say that each year 
we have appropriated from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 for the building of homes 
and that we now have upwards of 
$5,000,000 invested in Firestone Park 

“This is a small amount in com 
parison with the housing needs 
Akron, but I think the principle is 
worthy of emphasis. We have don 
what we could. And if all industrial 
companies and banks would devote 
some of their energy and money to 
the building of homes much would be 
done toward reducing the high cost of 
living, and certainly we would bs 
taking a stride forward in settling 
this feeling of unrest. 

“I had long had my ideas regarding 
the kind of community we _ should 
build, and I saw to it that Fireston« 
Park was laid out accordingly. We 
did not t# see how many lots 
could be s@cured out of the property 
and how cheaply a house could be 
erected. We made it a point that each 
lot should have sufficient ground for a 
garden, and also a little lawn in front 

“I believe that in this day of civil- 
ization we should have water, gas, 
electric lights, sewers and all the con- 
veniences possible. We have them in 


cost 


ot 


to 


ucation, on ground 
we donated, erect- 
ed one of the most 
modern school 
buildings in the 
community, at a 
cost of $300,000. It 
includes a large 
auditorium, a do 
mestic science 
SOLD TO EMPLOYES room, an open air 


manual 
rooms, 


school, 
training 


and many other things that make a 
modern school. And today there are 
three churches in the park.” 


\ visitor to this home-owning com 


will readily acknowledge the 


of 
vironment and atmosphere which mean 


munity 


presence those advantages of en 


private good and, through it, public 
gain. 

Eleven acres, in the center of the 
park, have been reserved for a play 
ground and athletic field. The school 
taces this open space, the churches 
are near by, the main boulevards lead 
to it, and the street car runs within 
a block of it In contrast with some 
industrial housing projects there is no 
monotony in the arrangement and de- 


The 


dev elop: da 


the houses 


hav e 


of company’s 


ot 


sign 
architects series 


different exteriors for each standard 


floor plan 
To give 


tunity to 


the purchaser an oppor- 


deal with a realty 


that 


company, 


also employe would not 


to 


Coventry 


and an 


deal with his employer, th. 
Land & 
was incorporated as a subsidiary com- 


William H. 
selected as general manager, this com- 
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for the Firestone company. It has 
from the beginning followed a three- 
way sales policy. It has built homes 
for sale, it has sold lots, and it has 
financed the building of houses by 
lot owners. The sale of completed 
property has been on terms of 10 per 
cent down and 1 per cent a month. 
Where the buyer of a lot elects to 
put up his own house, a down pay- 
ment of $500 is required, the remainder 
being paid at 1 per cent a month. A 
reasonable period is set for the begin- 
ning of building operations. How- 
ever, rules have been flexible to take 
care of exceptional cases. 

Houses are sold to employes strictly 
at cost prices. These prices are kept 
below the normal for a given period 
by buying materials in large lots and 
by unit construction and supervision. 
All material necessary is purchased 
and the construction work done by 


the realty, or some subsidiary com- 
pany. 
There are now more than 1000 


The company 
winter, and 


houses in the 
built 100 of 

despite high costs of material and 
labor there will be about 200 more 
erected this summer, many of them 
by individual lot owners. 

The company will also inaugurate a 
new plan this summer, that of building 
terraces for rental to employes who 
have not decided to buy. 

With the Firestone company, an em- 
ploye's clubhouse has a place in the 


park. 
these last 


chain of organized service. It links 
in with the housing plan. Its gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, auditorium, 


class rooms and restaurants make it 
a social center for the workers in the 
plant as truly as Firestone Park is a 
home center. The Firestone Park 
athletic field is open to the clubhouse 
teams. Both projects serve the cause 
of recreation. 

Firestone Park bank is another im- 
portant element of _the company’s 
home community plan. Its loan de- 
partment within the past six months 
accommodated 250 employes, chiefly 
for the purchase of Firestone stock. 
That its facilities offer an incentive 
for saving is evidenced by the fact 
that its deposits increased from $32,000 
in 1916 to $4,068,000 on the last day 
of 1919. 

One other thing must be mentioned 
to give a complete .picture of the 
Firestone industrial scheme. This is 
the employe-stockholder plan, which 
balances the housing activities in im- 
portance. 

The average man usually secks two 
things fundamentally—a home of his 
own and an interest in a_ business. 


Firestone Park offers the one and the 
Firestone company, the other. 
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Cutting Oils Are Cause of 


Infection 


Frequency of infections due to the 
use of cutting oils in machine-working 
establishments, according to the report 
of Lewis T. Bryant, New Jersey state 
commissioner of labor, caused the 
bureau to refer this subject to the con- 
sulting chemist of the department oi 
labor, who submitted the following re- 
port on this subject: 


“The cutting oils used in the metal 
industries can be divided into two 
classes: 

“First—Straight cutting oils which 
are not soluble in water and which 
might be called acid cutting oils. 
They usually consist of a mixture of 
about 30 per cent lard oil and 70 per 
cent mineral oil. 

“Second—Soluble cutting oils which 
may also be called alkaline cutting 
oils * * * they consist of a mixture of 
soap and water with a slight addition 
of alcohol in which ingredients mineral 
oil is dissolved. 

“A solution of mineral oil in soap 
has the peculiarity on mixing with 
water to keep the oil suspended in the 
water in a very finely divided state, or, 
in other words, emulsify it. This 
emulsified mixture is then used as a 
lubricant or cutting oil. 

“The ingredients from which the 
soap is prepared are usually either 
rosin oil or some fatty acid or mix- 
tures of both. The alkaline base for 
the soap is usually soda or a mixture 
of soda and potash. The amount of 
alcohol used is very slight. 

“It has been my experience that the 
skin troubles arising from the use oi 
cutting oils happen mostly where 
soluble oil is employed. However, 
even where insoluble cutting oil is 
used, cases of eruption are not infre- 
quent, and it is therefore obvious that 
the cause of the trouble must be a 
substance which is present both in the 
soluble and insoluble compound. This, 
of course, is the mineral oil. 

“This view of the matter is strength- 
ened by the fact that also in the 
mineral oil industry a great deal of 
trouble is experienced with certain 
mineral distillates. The trouble there 
is well known under the name of the 
paraffine jtch. The mineral employed 
in the cutting oil is usually q wool 
stock or No. 28 paraffine oil. These 
oils are comparatively unstable and 
readily change into compounds of an 
acid nature which are water soluble. 

“When the so-called soluble oil is 
mixed with water, the oil remains ex- 
tremely finely divided and partly dis- 
solved in the watery solution. It is 
obvious that it enters the tissues much 
easier and much farther than a straight 
oil and this is the reason why there is 
less trouble experienced with insoluble 
cutting oils than with the soluble ones. 
So far, it has been impossible to 
isolate pathogenic bacteria from any 
of the cutting oils. 

“It must not be forgotten that since 
the war started the various mineral oils 
have been refined to a lesser degrec 
and contain nowadays more impurities 
than formerly, a fact which may have 
something to do with this trouble at 
the present time. Of course, the high 
prices of all petroleum products have 
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naturally been an inducement for the 
manufacturer to substitute cheaper and 
less refined goods. 

“I have a strong suspicion that per- 
sons suffering from certain blood dis- 
eases are very easily affected by these 
compounds. A friend of mine has 
tried hard to induce a number of 
patients to submit to the Wassermann 
test, but so far has been unable to pre- 
vail on them to do so. 

“Remedies: Whenever possible, in- 
soluble cutting oils should be used and 
the latter should be sterilized by heat- 
ing to about 190 degrees Fahr. I 
know of at least one large company 
that does this and claims to have 
mastered the difficulty. 

“Where it is necessary to employ 
soluble cutting oils the buyer should 
insist that the compound be made with 
a highly refined mineral oil and that a 
slight percentage of either carbolic or 
a similar acid be added. I know of 
a few cases where this has been tried 
with success.” 


Gain Is Shown in British 
Foreign Trade 


The British board of trade returns sor 
June show that the value of the British 
imports in that month was £170,491,230, 
which is £47,616,840, or 38.74 per cent 
more than the total for the same period 
last year. Export: of British products 
for the month totaled £116,352,350, an 
increase of £51,789,885, or 80.21 per cent. 
For the first six months of 1920 the value 
of the imports was £1,033,334,684, an in- 
crease of £316,547,258, or 42.90 per cent. 
Exports of British products for the first 
six months totaled £637,466,884, an in- 
crease of £302,710,752, or 90.42 per cent. 
Exports of foreign and colonial merchan- 
dise for June were returned at £20,123,928, 
an increase of £8,159,968, and for the six 
months the amount was £135,891,048, an 
‘increase of £80,456,753. 

The following table, from which ex- 
ports of foreign and colonial merchandise 
are omitted, gives a comparison of figures 
for the six months this year with the 
corresponding figures for 1913: 


Imports Exports 
See Sedaddsovbweren £1,033,334,684 £637,466,884 
> eecneade ced eee 716,787,426 334,756,132 
BOED Secccovécessene 378,746,000 257,060,551 


The quantity of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof exported in June 
was 283,428 tons, compared with 194,293 
tons in June, 1919, while the value was 
£11,521,907, against £5,338,204. For the 
six months the quantity was 1,652,688. 





Official figures as to coal produc- 
tion in Alabama in 1919 have been 
given out by Chief State Mine In- 
spector C. H. Nesbitt, the total being 
15,928,196 tons. The tonnage is divided 
up as follows: Fancy lump, 1,286,172; 
No. 1 lump, 472,642 tons; egg, 491,- 
374 tons; nut, 1,609,475 tons; slack, 
2,363,323 tons; and run of mine, 9,- 
706,212 tons. 




















Improves Testing of Galvanizin 


New Method Makes Possible Testing of Coating on Corrugated Culverts, 
Roofing or Sheathing Without Injury to Metal—Apparatus Has Been 
Made Portable and May Be Used in Field as Well as Laboratory 


ALVANIZED sheet metal and 

wire are customarily  pur- 

chased to specifications govern- 
ing the weight of spelter in ounces 
per square foot. In dealing with sheet 
metal the weight of spelter is recorded 
for both sides so that a 2-ounce coat- 
ing means 1 ounce on each side. In 
dealing with wire or with sections of 
irregular shape, the weight of coating 
is variably reported as may be espe- 
cially specified in advance. In 1915, 
J. A. Aupperle proposed the hydro- 
chloric acid-antimony chloride method 
for stripping 2!4-inch ‘squares of sheet 
metal and further adapted the method 
for wire by calculating and tabulating 
ounces per square foot from the gram 
loss on unit lengths of wire of any 
given diameter and gage. For arti- 
cles of irregular suface, the method 
is net always adapted. Considering 
the estimation of weight of spelter 
coating on flat sheet metal, the Aup- 
perle method is by far the quickest 


and most accurate of all methods 
heretofore proposed, when the meas- 
ured 2%-inch flat samples are once 
in hand. In fact, recent work has 


shown that even the addition of anti- 
mony chloride is a superfluous pre- 
caution and that sufficiently accurate 
results can be obtained by stripping 


with straight, concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. 
The prinicpal drawback, however, 


to all previously used methods of test- 


ing sheet metal lies in the practical 
difficulties encountered in obtaining 
the flat measured test pieces ready 


for stripping in acid. This difficulty 
is encountered especially in the field 
whenever it is necesasry to check up 
the weight of spelter coating on cor- 
rugated culverts. In such a case it 
is necessary to attack one end of a 
selected number of culverts in a con- 
signment with drill and hacksaw, in 
order to remove samples. These 
corrugated samples must then be con- 
veyed to the nearest testing labora- 
tory where a press of sufficient power 
is available to flatten out the sections. 
These must next be sheared or 
machined to 2%-inch squares, prepar- 
atory to going to the laboratory where 


From a paper presented at the recent Asbury 
Park, N. J. meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. The author, Allerton 8. Cush- 
man, is president Institute of Industrial Research; 
Washington. 


BY ALLERTON S. CUSHMAN 


they are to be weighed and stripped. 
All this consumes time and labor and 
in addition some of the zinc coating 
may be flaked off during the flatten- 
ing and imachining operations. 
Convenient for Culvert Testing 
Another great disadvantage lies in 
the fact that the culverts sampled are 


mutilated and damaged, which is no 
inconsiderable item when large cul- 
verts are under consideration. - More- 


over, the sample must be taken from 
the end section only, unless the cul- 
vert is to be utterly ruined. In at 
least one contested case of rejection 
of a lot of culverts which came under 
the author’s observation, it was found 
that the middle sections of the cul- 
verts were made of cheaper metal than 
the ends. All these facts accentuated 
the great desirability of a method of 
testing, which would, if stich a thing 
were possible, fulfil the following 
specifications: 


1. The test should determine weight 
of coating on any part of the surface 


of a flat sheet, corrugated sheet, or 
finished culvert that it is desired to 
explore. 

2. The test. should not destroy or 
mutilate the sheet or culvert under 
examination. 


3. The test should be applicable to 
field conditions where laboratory faci- 
lities are not available. 

4. The test should be applicable for 
testing wire. and any small galvanized 


pieces. 
5. The test should be at least as 
accurate as previous methods which 


have been used for determining weight 
of spelter coatings. 

Experience with the Aupperle 
had shown that all the zine on the 
test piece was stripped in less than 
a minute, the equivalent hydrogen 
coming off with a rush and the end 
point of the reaction being sharply 
marked by the sudden cessation of 
the gas flow. It was further observed 
that even if the antimony chloride was 
omitted, the end point was still fairly 
sharp so that it was easy to distin- 
guish the moment when the zinc was 
all in solution and the iron or steel 
base began to be very slowly attacked 
by the acid. In fact, Mr. Aupperle 
had himself reached the conclusion 
that in making the regular stripping 
test in daily practice the addition of 
antimony chloride was unnecessary 
and superfluous, since it was easy to 


test 
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drying and 


tell 
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bath 
ing. 
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- " 
peneve 
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for rinsing, weigh- 
author to 
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given off 
surface, 
foot 
Pre- 
that if 
could be 
slight 
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experience 
that if it 
the hydrogen 
known area 


collect 

from a 
the 
could 
liminary 


gas 
of any 
ounces per square 
determined. 

showed 
method of testing 

any error due to 

variations in the volume of gas 
lected, owing to variable temperature 
and pressure, would be practically 
negligible when translated into ounces 
On the other 
hand, the area of any spot under test 


weight in 
be at 
calculations 


once 


such a 


worked out, 


per square foot of zinc. 


accurately known, as error 
unknown or 
would be considerable. 

With these considerations in mind, 
experiments were begun, at first on 
Hat galvanized sheets. The first appar- 
atus made was constructed entirely of 
Although 


must be 


due to variable area 


glass as shown in Fig. 1. 
this glass apparatus has now been en- 
tirely abandoned for a much simpler 
and more practical device, it is never- 
the first step 
test as it is 
made 


the 


here as 
the 
tests were 
rim of 


theless shown 
evolution of 
now carried out. The 
the bottom 
dessicator 
firmly on 


in the 


by smearing 
vessel A with 
pressing it 
face of a galvanized sheet. 
delivery tube not shown in the figure 
the gas outlet tube G 
with a water displacement burette. 
When all was ready, exactly 25 cubie 
centimeters of hydrochloric acid-anti- 
mony chloride solution placed in 
the thistle tube C, stopcock / 
closed; stopcock H was then opened 
just long enough to permit the acid 
in C to run into vessel A. The reac- 
tion was over in about 30 seconds 
after which it was necessary only to 
the volume of hydrogen cor- 
rected for the volume of acid that 
entered the system. The area of the 
spot covered by vessel A being known, 
the number of cubic centimeters of 
hydrogen multiplied by a factor gave 
the ounces of zinc per square foot. 
The burette could be calibrated to 
read directly in ounces per square 
foot. 
After a 


grease and 
the sur- 
A rubber 


down 


connected 


was 
being 


read 


test was completed, water 
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was let down through C and gently 
tlown out at J until the residual acid 
and zinc chloride were all rinsed out. 
The apparatus could then be lifted 
and the hare spot on the sheet cleaned 
up by wiping and rubbing over with 
a little gasoline. The known cross 
section area of the base of vessel A 


could then be checked wp if desired 
with the actual area of the bare spot 
by the use of a planimeter. It is 
obvious that if the dessicator grease 
‘used as a seal spread on the surface 
it might protect some of the zinc 
around the c’rcumference from the 


action of the acid; although when the 


greasing was carefully and expertly 
done, error due to this cause was 
usually negligible. 


Tests Results Are Uniform 


Very concordant results on flat 
sheets were obtained with this appara- 
tus when all the conditions of test 
were fairly constant, although the 
actual variations in weight of coating 
on different spots on any given sheet 
always introduces an unknown factor, 
no matter what kind of test is used. 
It was soon found, however, that 
owing to the comparatively large 
volume of cold air in the vessel A 
which had to be displaced by the hot 
hydrogen evolved by the reaction, 
considerable errors were liable to 
occur. It was immediately obvious 
that the volume of A must be re- 
duced and if possible all the air in 
the apparatus be displaced by water 
before any acid was allowed to enter 
from C. 

The 
apparatus 
expensive, 


objections to an _ all-glass 
were numerous. It was 
fragile and could not be 
modified as improvements suggested 
themselves. For these reasons the 
all-glass apparatus was at once aban- 
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rubber tubing of about 2'%4-inch diam- 
eter, however, could not be obtained. 
Experiments were projected therefore 
with lead pipe rings. ‘ihis material 
had the advantage tha: it could easily 
be cut and shaped to fit the contours 
of a corrugated surface but the walls 
of the lead ring tubes were so thick 
that it was found difficult to control 
the surface area attacked by the acid. 


























FIG. 1—CROSS SECTION OF APPARATUS FOR 
TESTING GALVANIZED COATINGS 

In the meantime, J. A. Aupperle 

and H. E. Brooks of the research 

department of the American Rolling 

Mill Co., who were co-operating with 

the author, reached the final solution 


of the problem by welding up rings 
of tinned sheet iron of No, 22 gage. 





doned. It was next suggested that It was further discovered that the 
hard-rubber rings closed with ordi- plastic clay, sold by artist supply 
nary soft-rubber perforated stoppers houses for modeling, could be used to 
could be substituted for glass) Hard- make an acid-tight dam or joint 
Table I 
Tests of Galvanized Coating on Flat Sheets 
Cushman Test....(1) 1.19 (3) 1.18 (5) 1.14 ) 1.12 (9) 1.21 (11) 1.32 (13) 1.05 (15) 1.40 
(2) LST (4) 1.18 (6) 1.13 ) 1.16 (10) 1.17 (12) 1.26 (14) 1.07 (16) 1.31 
RE ia viene’ 1.28 1.15 1.14 Lu 1.19 1.29 1.06 1.36 
7 ano ee 1.07 2 1.14 1.22 1.30 1.15 1.45 
Difference between 
Cushman and 
regular test 0.04 +0.08 0.12 None —0.03 0.01 —0.09 -0.09 
Minimum Maximum Average 
Deen GF GpOtd. Bh BR Bron cccsccccccescccscccccccetecs 5.20 5.35 5.27 
Factor for ce. H to os. per sq. ft.......... cece cece ees 0.00258 0.00266 0.00262 
Variation from using above factors, 0:04 oz. per sq. ft 
The figures given in the above table of the tests upon the detalled spots are in ounces 
per square foot of actual surface, or the coating upon one side of the sheet. To obtain figures 
for ounces per square foot of sheet surface as is ordinarily given, the above figures should be 
doubled. ° 
The maximum variation between the doubled figures given above and the actual weight of 
coating upon both sides of the sheet ts 0.80 ounces per square foot, the majority of figures 
be'ng less than 0.10 ounces per square foot. 
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around the base of the rings when the 
apparatus was set down in place on 
the galvanized surface to be tested. 
These expedients have made possible 
the development of a rapid and easy 
test which fulfills all the specifications 
as outlined above. A complete test- 
ing outfit as finally developed con- 
sists of several tinned iron rings, a 
No. 12 two-holed rubber stopper, a 
glass thistle tube with ground glass 
valve, a graduated water displace- 
ment burette and a couple of feet of 
soft-rubber tubing. The metal ring 
for flat sheets is ground true at the 
bottom and preferably made with a 
sharp beveled edge in order to cover 
a sharply defined area. Another ring 
is convoluted on the bottom for use 
on flat corrugated sheets, while other 
rings are cut and ground with emery 
to fit the corrugations and curvatures 


of finished culverts of the various 
sizes in use. Armed _ with this 
simple apparatus, an inspector can 


now quickly determine the weight of 
coating on any portion of the surface 
of a sheet or culvert. The stripped 
and thoroughly pickled test spots can 
be regalvanized in the field by dusting 
them over with a mixture of granu- 
lated zinc and zinc chloride and heat- 
ing with a small plumber’s blow torch. 
The modified apparatus as used in 
this test is shown in Fig. 2. 


Proves Accuracy of Method 


The following report from the re- 
search department of the American 
Rolling Mill Co. presents the experi- 
mental data and proves the accuracy 
of the method: 


“The tester used for the experi- 
ments was a tinned No. 22-gage ingot- 
iron ring, 2% inch inside diameter 
and 114 inch high. A-.No. 12 two- 
hole rubber stopper was used, holding 
the glass-stoppered filling tube, and 
the glass exit tube. This exit tube 
was connected to the gas receiver. An 
inverted 500-cubic centimeter gradu- 
ated cylinder answers this purpose 
well enough. 

“In conducting the tests, the ring 
was held in place and sealed with 
plastic clay. The apparatus was then 
filled with water, the glass exit tube 
being at its highest point so that all 
air would be displaced by water. The 
exit tube is pushed down to a point 
just above the ‘sheet and the rubber tub- 
ing connected so that gas may be 
collected in the gas receiver. About 
30 cubic centimete:s of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid of specific gravity 
12 are placed in the filling tube and 
about 10 cubic centimeter allowed to 
enter the apparatus in order to gen- 
erate enough gas to displace the water. 
Three cubic centimeters of 5 per cent 
cent antimony chloride solution made 
up with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid are added to the rest of the 
hydrochloric acid. As soon as gas 
appears in the exit tube, the tube 
is raised until flush with the cork 


and the rest of the acid admitted to 
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the apparatus. When the evolution 
of hydrogen gas has ceased or only 


a bubble of gas comes every few 
seconds, the «apparatus is filled with 
water to displace the gas. The gas 


is measured at 20 degrees, Cent., with 
the water inside the cylinder the 
same level as the water outside the 


cylinder. The number of cubic centi- 
meters of hydrogen at 20 degrees 
Cent., multiplied by the factor, will 


give the weight of the spelter coating. 
“The rings used on flat corrugated 
sheets and on formed culverts are cut 
to fit the various shapes and sizes of 
culverts, any inequalities being over- 
come by sealing with plastic clay. 
“From detailed tests upon a flat 
sheet, corrugated sheet, and 12-inch 
culvert, the factors for weight of coat- 
ing were obtained, and the maximum 
error in the determination due to the 
variation in the apparatus determined, 
and its comparison with the results 
obtained by the regular hydrochloric 
acid-antimony chloride method, using 
2%-inch square samples cut from the 
sheets, -and the weight of coating 
determined by weighing. 
Calculations based 
given in the Smithsonian institution 
tables gave the eauivalents of zinc 
in hydrogen at 20 degrees Cent., and 
760 millimeters pressure. The figures 


upon figures 


are as follows: 
Zine Hydrogen 
9.00272 grams produces 1 cubic centimeter 
0.2720 na “th 100 centimeters 
0.5440 ae " 200 “a 
).8161 = ae 
1.0881 ° “400 
1.3602  - - 


“Experiments performed by placing 
the above indicated amoun‘, ci pure 
zinc shot upon a glass plate and run- 


ning tests with the Cushman tester, 
gave results which were correct to 
within 5 cubic centimeters, in most 


cases being within 1 or 2 cubic centi- 
meters. In the calculations, 1 cubic 
centimeter of hydrogen at 20 degrees 
Cent., was considered equivalent to 
0.00272 grams of zinc. 

“A 24-inch piece of No. 16-gage 
culvert stock, 2714 inches wide was 
sheared into two 12-inch pieces, one 
piece being left flat and the other 
corrugated. On each, a series of eight 
sets of tests were run, each 
sisting of two Cushman spots with a 
regular test between each one. The 
regular test consisted in cutting out a 
2%-inch square piece, and determin- 
ing the coating by Aupperle’s hydro- 
chloric acid-antimony chloride method, 
the weight of coating on the top side 
being determined by coating the bot- 
tom side with shellac. The weight of 
coating on the bottom side was later 
determined in order to get the total 
coating on both sides, so as to com- 
pare this figure with the one ob- 
tained by doubling the figure given by 


the Cushman test. 
“Inspection of the test data, Table 
I, for the flat sheet will show that 


the weight of coating upon the gal- 
vanized sheet varied considerably, but 
that the average of the two Cushman 
spots was very close to the figure 
given from the regular test conducted 
on the piece taken between them. It 
is believed that the greatest variations 
are not due to error in the apparatus 
but to the variation of coating on 
that particular portion of the sheet. 
The variation in area of the spots, 
which was feared would cause a con- 


set con-, 
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siderable error, is very small and in 
the 16 tests run would cause only a 
maximum error of 0.04 ounces per 
square foot, or an average error of 
only 0.02 ounces per square foot. 
“Inspection of the data for this 
test, Table II, will show the same 
conclusions as for the flat sheet. The 
tests were made upon the culvert 
ridges, and the areas determined with 




















FIG. 2-—IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR TESTING 
GALVANIZED COATINGS 

the planimeter from tracing of the 

spots made wpon transparent paper. 


“After starting this test, the culvert 
was found to be one from a special 
test, with a very heavy coating, and, 
therefore, more variation of coating 
than would be found upon a culvert 
having a 2-ounce coating. The results, 
however, could not be more 
factory. 

“Four Cushman spots were made in 
circular form upon three corrugation 
ridges and a regular test run upon a 
2%-inch, square sample taken in the 
central portion between the four spots. 
It will be noted how closely this 


sat's- 
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man spot was determined by the fol- 
lowing formula: 





H (in cc.)*0.00272« (sq. inJ= 
area 
ounces per sq. ft. actual surface. 
The factor was determined: 
oz. per sq. ft. 
——which is the same as 





Hi (in ce.) 
0.002725.08 0.0138176 


Area (sq. in.) Area(sq. in.) 





“The average in all cases are aver- 
ages from all tests and not the aver- 
age of the maximum and minimum. 
The factors are as follows: 

Greatest 

Min. Max. Average Variation 

sheet..... 0.00258 0.00266 0.00262 
Corrugated sheet 0.00246 0.00251 0.00249 
12.-in. culvert..0.00247 0.00250 0.00247 0.00003 

By multiplying the greatest difference of factors 
(0.00266 — 0.00246 == 0.00020) by 600 cubic anti- 
meters, a difference of 0.02 ounces per square 
foot is obtained. 
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needed: a factor for flat sheets, 
a factor for corrugated sheets and 12- 
culverts or larger. For more 
factors each size cul- 


determined. It is be- 


two 


inch 
exact work, for 
can be 
that this 
to be a great 
the determination of 


vanized culverts. 


vert 


lieved apparatus will prove 


device in 


gal- 


time-saving 
on 


coatings 


Canadian Bureau of Mines 
Analyzes Graphite 


Despite the fact that 
known in early times to pottery mak- 
ers and in the middle ages for illustrat- 
ing, it remained for Karl Wilhelm 
Scheele to definitely establish the 
identity of the content and differentiate 


graphite was 





“Weight of coating on each Cush- demonstrating the carbon was there, 
Table II 


for ounces per square foot of sheet 


doubled 





Tests of Galvanized Coating on Corrugated Sheets 


Cushman Test ....(1) 1.21 (3) 1.01 (5) 1.10 (7) 1.16 (9) 1.10 (11) 1.28 (13) 1.16 (15) 1.30 
(2) 1.21 (4) 1.31 (6) 1.47 (8) 1.40 (10) 1.47 (12) 1.48 (14) 1.38 (16) 1.36 
Average ........ 1.21 1.16 1.28 1,28 1.28 1.38 1.27 1.33 
Regular Test .... 1.23 1.20 1.29 1.33 1.32 29 1.42 1.45 
Difference between 
Cushman and 
regular test ... 0.02 0.04 0.01 0.05 0.04 + 0.09 0.15 0.13 
Minimum Maximum Average 
Be. GE UE BD BE, Di cewnceccuscaccsesecsesesoceces 5.50 5.62 5.57 
Factor fer ce. of H to on. per 8. ft... ... cece cceceees 0.00246 0.00251 0.00249 
Variation from using above factors, 0.03 oz. per sq. ft. 
The figures given in the above table of the tests upon the detailed spots are in ounces 


per square foot of actual surface, or the coating upon one side of the sheet 
surface as 


To obtain figures 


is ordinarily given, the above figures should be 
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by igniting it in a current of oxygen. 
This and other facts regarding graphite 
are presented in a bulletin published 
by the Canadian department of mines. 
Graphite is classified as flake, crystal- 
line (plumbago) and amorphous. Flake 
graphite is the scaly form commonly 
found disseminated in limestone, 
gneises and schists. Crystalline graph- 
ite on the other hand is in the form 
of fairly well defined veins or pockets. 
The term amorphous is applied to 
those forms of graphites which contain 
no crystalline structure. In mining 
the usual procedure has been to ex- 
ploit the occurrences by means of 
opening surface pits of which the 
maximum depth was probably 100 feet. 
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Generally the natural graphites are 
subjected to some cleaning process 
before they can be utilized. Many of 
the processes employed have brought 
about purity at the expense of extrac- 
tion. Wet grinding in ball mills, 
stamps and muller pans works well 
because this allows the flake to float 
off as soon as freed. Chemical refin- 
ing brings about purity to a degree 
sufficient for commercial purposes. 
Artificia! graphite is made on a large 
scale by electric furnaces. The dis- 
covery was made in some experiments 
with carborundum. A guaranteed 
purity of 99 per cent carbon is claimed 
for this graphite. Both manufactured 
and artificial graphite are used in the 
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following percentages: Crucibles 75, 
lubricants 10, pencils 7, foundry facings 
and stove polish 5, paints 3. It is 
also used in batteries, dynamo and 
motor brushes and electrodes besides a 
number of minor uses as cord and 
twime manufacture, hat polishing, wire 
rope and cable manufacture, etc. The 
production in Canada has increased 
from 500 tons in 1886 to 3114 tons in 
1918. Other countries producing 
graphite are Austria, Ceylon, Korea, 
Germany, Italy, Madagascar, Mexico, 
South Africa, Spain and the United 
States. In determining the carbon 
content the methods are fusion absorp- 
tion and recarbonizing, according to 
the bulletin. 


Foundrymen Fear Shortage of Sand 


INTER, with its attendant 
W transportation and handling 
difficulties, threatens to find 


foundries of the country unsupplied 
with the customary reserve stocks of 
core, molding and sandblast sand. At 
no time has the situation been so serious 
A canvass of the leading sand pro- 
ducers of the country shows that the 
present time, when shipments usually 
are going forward in steady volume, 
less than 25 per cent of the needel 
supply of cars is available for trans- 
porting sand. — 

When the interstate commerce com- 
mission announced its decision to re- 
strict the use of open-top cars to the 
shipment of coal, the full effect upon 
sand shipment was not realized. It soon 
was apparent, that in common with 
other commodities, such as coke, pig 
iron, rolled steel, building materials, etc., 
sand was practically ruled off the rail- 
roads. A later modification of the order 
permitting the shipment of materials 
other than coal in open cars with sides 
up to 36 inches promised some relief, 
but in effect has favored merchandise 
and finished commodities rather than 
vitally needed sand and coke. At the 
the same time, the original order was 
continued to about Aug. 20. 

A specific instance will serve to in- 
dicate the state of the need in some 
of the leading centers. In Cleveland, 
a survey of 35 leading foundries showed 
that 2064 carloads of core and molding 
sand will be required for the winter of 
1920.. Approximating the needs of some 
others not reporting, one of which will 
use more than 400 cars, a total esti- 
mated consumption of 3000 cars is 
shown for the fall and winter. Of 
those interviewed, only one had three 
months supply, two had a quantity 
sufficient for two months, 10 had stored 
enough for one month and the remain- 


der faced a sand famine in from one 
to three weeks. 

Some more optimistic among the 
foundries listed in this inquiry ex- 


pressed the opinion that with the pres- 
ent concentration on coal shipments, 
sand would have its turn later and 
would be obtained without difficulty in 
the early winter. However, to those 
who have had experience with handling 
sand from open cars in winter, this 
prospect holds little comfort. One large 
foundry stated that the additional ex- 
pense of hauling its sand through the 
winter as a result of not having ac- 
cumulated a reserve had cost over $80,- 
000. These conditions obtain in a dis- 
tri¢t less than 100 miles from some of 
the largest sand producing acres in the 
country. 


East Hard Hit 


In the east, the shipping conditions 
are particularly difficult. The largest 
producing plants are in the Albany and 
Hudson river sections in New York, 
and the Perth Amboy, Mt. Holly and 
South Jersey districts in New Jersey. 
It is stated that for days at a time not 
a single car is available at some of the 
plants, and where four or five cars 
are needed every day, the average is 
Jess than a car a day. All local con- 
signments are banned, except into the 
soft coal regions, -which usually are 
not foundry districts. A ruling in the 
South Jersey district permitting a ship- 
per 15 per cent of the capacity of his 
siding, obviously does not guarantee de- 
livery of cars to meet even this mini- 
mum allotment. The total tonnage 
shipped since Jan. 1 is less than 50 per 
cent of that handled last year up to the 
same time. Producers report orders 
upon which they hesitate even to quote 
fearing still further restrictions on 
transportation. 

A central Ohio sand company states 


that it is granted only about 10 per 
cent of the shipping permits for which 
it applies. Previous to July 1 an aver- 
age of 60 per cent of the cars requested 
were available, and the total tonnage 
shipped the first half of the year was 
about the same percentage of the total 


orders received. This company sti- 
mates that on the present basis of 
shipment its customers will lack ap- 


proximately 900 cars of sand during the 
coming winter. 

Another company which should have 
shipped 875 to 900 cars from one of 
its properties, up to July 20 had been 
able to secure only 207 cars. This same 
company has nearly 700 cars booked 
for shipment prior to Dec. 15, with new 
orders coming in steadily. This com- 
pany at present estimates that even 
with a continuation of the same rate 
of car supply, it will be able to load 
only about 400 cars before the season 
is over. Based upon the usual fall 
rush of sand orders, the shortage will 
be from 500 to 750 cars by the middle 
of December. 


An Illinois company which ships dur- 
ing the entire year obtained only 23.7 
per cent of ite car requirements during 
June, and the first half deliveries were 
far below normal. This company. esti- 
mates that it will be unable to supply 
its customers’ requirements for the re- 
mainder of the year and that its lack 
in cars will result in a 25 per cent 
curtailment. 

The southern producers are slightly 
more fortunate, as the car situation has 
been easier throughout the South. How- 
ever, embargoes against northern terri- 
tory act as a barrier to the hope of 
northern foundrymen securing needed 
sand from such sources. 

With the severe shortage of all sorts 
of rolling stock, little choice in cars 
is offered distributors. Molding sand 
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producers who desire open top cars by 
reason of the class of loading equip- 
ment which they employ are accepting 
box cars without question, and some 
even are putting in box siding in 
cattle cars to serve their customers. 
Silica-sand manufacturers, after dig- 
ging, grinding, washing, screening and 
drying their product which is intended 
for sandblast work dislike to use open 
top equipment, but at present seem 
able to obtain a greater number of cars 
of this class. The arrival of sandblast 
sand in a wet state, or contaminated 
with dirt and cinders often is a source 
of expense and inconvenience to users. 


Book Reviews 


The. Iron Ores of Lake Superior, 
by Crowell & Murray, industrial 
chemists and mining. engineers, Cleve- 
land; cloth; 301 pages, 6 x 9 inches; 
published by The Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, and supplied by THe 
Iron Trave Review, $5, net. 


The fourth revised edition of this 
standard reference work on the min- 
ing and merchandising of Lake Su- 
perior iron ores introduces some new 
features of timely interest in the in- 
dustry while retaining the basic arti- 
cles which have made it much in de- 
mand. The book gives the early 
history of the Lake Superior region, 
describes the geology and mineralogy 
of the district, the methods employed 
in drilling, exploring and mining, the 
classification of Lake Superior iron 
ores and the beneficiation of ores. The 
latter chapter is of special interest 
as containing an authoritative summary 
of the work accomplished to date in 
the attempt to beneficiate and mer- 
chandize the low-grade magnetites of 
the eastern Mesabi. The various steps 
to be employed in the development of 
these or resources by the company 
formed for the purpose are described. 
Another chapter introduced in the 
fourth edition describes a method of 
mixing ore for shipment of uniform 


grades. As the better qualities of 
the ores have been depleted it has 
become increasingly important that 


the ores be mixed with great care so 
that the average shipped to furnaces 
be uniform. The chapter, written by 
H. D. Leech, Oglebay, Norton & Co., 
presents a simple means for keeping 
an index record of analyses to facili- 
tate proper mixing at the loading 
docks. 

The various methods for analyzing 
iron ores are presented in full, while 
W. L. Tinker, secretary of the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore association, has 
contributed a chapter on the record 
of ore analyses. This record gives the 
analyses for all the chemical consti- 
tuents of the various grades of the 
Lake Superior iron cres since 1916, 
together with the averages for each year. 
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In the chapter on the valuation of 
lake Superior ores, the standard 
method is described in detail, while 
examples, based on 1920 selling prices, 
are worked out. The descriptions of 
the ore dock equipments have been 
revised to conform with the facilities 
as they are today. 

One of the leading features of the 
book is the description of mines and 
ores. The name of each mine on the 
ranges is given, its location, descrip- 
tion, the name of the operating com- 
pany, officials, and sales agents, the 
vearly shipments and the chemical 
analysis of the ores, together with 
the names of the brands. 

The beok contains maps of all the 
ranges, and it is further illustrated 
with vertical sectional views illustrat- 
ing the goelogical formations of the 
principal ranges. The tables include 
the record of ore loading docks on 
the Great Lakes, shipments from each 
range since its opening, prices of iron 
ore at lower lake ports since 1855, 
rail freight rates from the mines to 
lake shipping points, and vessel rates 
since 1855. 

The purpose of the authors was to 
make the book as compact as possible, 


while covering every important fea- 
ture of the ore trade. 
* * + 

Vocational Arithmetic, by C. E. Pad- 

dock and E. E. Holton; cloth; 232 


pages, 4% x 7 inches; published by D. 
Appleton & Co., and for sale by Tue 
Iron Trave Review; price $2.00 net. 


Intended to fill the need for a practical 
arithmetic for vocational school students 
and shopmen, this book has been pre- 
pared by its authors to combine methe- 
matical theories and practical applications 
to them to every day work. The usual 
branches of arithmetic are treated in a 
simple way in an attempt to make the 
book both entertaining and useful to the 


persons interested in shop work, car 
pentry, foundry work, metal work 
excavating and masonry. Besides the 


common operations in arithmetic, as 
multiplication, subtraction, addition, and 
division, the book takes up cube and 
square roots, interest, measurements for 
pattern and foundry work, excavating, 
masonry, and carpentry, and explains the 
speed of pulley wheels and gives the 
ratios for toothed wheels. 
* . + 
America and the New Era, by Elisha 
M. Friedman; cloth; 500 pages, 8 x 5% 
inches; published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and for sale by Tue Iron Trave 
Review; price $6.00 net. 
This work is a symposium containing 
chapters by 27 contributors, each of 


“whom is an authority on a particular 


branch of economics. The general sub- 
ject treated is social reconstruction. 
Intending to help in the readjustment 
of the nation, from the effects of war, 
the* author has collected a series of 
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articles explaining the problems the coun- 
try will have to work with if progress 
and results are to be forthcoming in 
the future. The woreword by Herbert 
Hoover handles topics pertaining to the 
industrial unrest, the food supply 
scientific methods, nature of social life 
and the social conscience. 

Other questions discussed include the 
place of women in industry, industrial 
hygiene, mental hygiene, vocational guid- 
ance and vocational education. The 
new era and social progress and some 
American problems now confronting the 
are explained. The “inter- 
mind” is dealt with from the 
standpoint of internationalism and the 
league of nations. World peace and the 
effects of war in developing want are 
taken up and thoroughly developed. 

An American land policy as a factor 
of reconstruction is amplified as is ‘also 
the immigration question. Under the lat- 


national 
national 


ter topic the necessary legislation and 
the problem of Americanization is dis- 
cussed. Conservation of health is care- 


fully considered, as well as recreation 


and play. 


Issues Booklet on Alloy 
Steel Manufacture 


A 32-page treatise on electric-fur- 
wace, alloy and special carbon stee!s 
is being distributed to the trade by 
the United Alloy Steel Corp., Can- 
ton, O. The various steps in the 
manufacture of clectric steel are out- 
lined in the first few pages, which 


of products com- 
made of this grade of steel. 

Several pages are devoted to the 
properties and character of steel used 
of springs, tools, 
and 


also include a list 


monly 


manufacture 
balls 
rods. Dealing with 
is pointed out that the quality 
the cone usually determine the 
the steel 
product. A 
to 1.15 per cent gen- 
Opinions as to 
differ 


requesting 


in the 


magnets, and races, cones 


piston cones, it 
and 
size of 


chemical analysis of used 


this carbon 
0.95 
specified. 
chromium 


for making 
content of 
erally is 
the 
w dely, 


1.50 per cent 


correct content 


some conemakers 
while others are satis- 
fied with 0.40 per cent. Clean steel 
is absolutely essential for making 
cones and careful annealing is neces- 
sary on account of the desired ma- 
chining qualities. 

Charts showing the tensile strength, 
clastic limit, reduction of area, elonga- 
tion, etc., of various grades of alloy 
steels, also are given. Tabies in the 
latter part of the book include weight 
of bar steel, tool steel classification 
of extras, value of Birmingham wire 
gage, conversion, and thermo- 
meter scale. Several full page interior 
views of the United Stecl 
Corp.’s plant are inserted 


mctric 


att 
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The Skinningrove plant is built on ore beds on a high cliff facing the North sea 


British Plant Conserves Fuel 


Blast Furnaces and Steel Mills Are Situated on Ore Field Overlooking 
North Sea—Coke Oven and Blast Furnace Gas Is Used for 
Blowing and Mill Engines—By-Products Marketed 


UILT on the edge of a cliff 
overlooking the North sea and 


facing the continent, the plant 


of the Skinningrove Iron Co., Ltd., 
Saltburn, Eng., stands as a sort of 
silent challenge to the ‘steel industry 


of Germany. During the war the Ger- 
mans took up this challenge and in a 


succession of attacks from the air 
directed its forces of destruction 
against the Skinningrove steelworks. 


They stand today, however, still chal- 
lenging, melting iron and rolling steel, 
helping Great Britain to maintain her 
rank as the largest producer of stcel 
in the world, only to the 
United States. 


second 


The history of the Skinningrove 
plant is woven around the resource- 
fulness and energy of its founder, T. 
C. Hutchinson, father of the present 
managing director, Alfred Hutchinson. 
He was bold enough to establish the 


works in the heart of the iron ore 
field itself. The proximity to deep 
water was of great benefit but the 


elder Hutchinson waged a great fight 
with the elements before he could 
get a substantial pier, running out 
into the sea, to resist the attacks 
of the waves. Since then the com- 
pany’s engineering and chemical 
enterprise, whether in 
production or in 
economy of materials, 
has been placed in the 


mass 


front rank. The pres- 
ent firm was founded 
following an unsuccess- 
ful attempt by the 
Loftus: Iron Co. The 
earlier firm possessed 
two blast turnaces 
which Mr. Hutchinson FIG. 


2—FOUR OF THESE FIVE 


BY JOSEPH HORTON 


acquired with the assistance of capital 
which he induced some friends to con- 
tribute in forming the Skinningrove 
company. Mr. Hutchinson himself 
possessed natural business ability and 
acquired commercial experience with 
Messrs. Fox, Head & Co., Middles- 


brough. 
Victorious Over the Sea 


The Skinningrove steelworks essen- 
tially belongs to the Middlesbrough 
district, although it is 15 miles from 
the steel center. The plant is five 
miles from Saltburn-by-the-sea, 12 
miles south of the river Tees. This 
location, while having the advantage 
of readily accessible ore, had the dis- 
advantage of the absence of a working 
population. This had to be and was 
overcome and the benefit of ore with- 
out freight charges remains. 

One of the first tasks undertaken 
in the development of the plant 
the 
jetty 


was 


construction of a 


into the sea as 
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FURNACES NOW ARE IN BLAST 


a means of shipping pig iron to 
Scotland. It required five years to 
build the pier. For four successive 
years it was destroyed but the fifth 
attempt was successful. The fierce 
storms of the North sea battered it 
down every winter and the effort was 
not successful until a special cement 
manufactured from the firm’s own 
blast furnace slag was found to be 
strong enough to resist the elements. 
It was completed about 1890 and after 
a lapse of 30 years it is considered to 
be as stromg and as sound as ever. 
This pier is shown in Fig. 4. 

To the original two blast furnaces, 


Mr. Hutchinson first added two more 
stacks and later a third, completing 
the battery of five as they stand 


today, as shown in Fig. 2. Four of 
these now are in blast. Each furnace 
is 90 feet high, has a weekly output 
of approximately 800 tons, or a total 
of close to 4000 tons for the 
The limit of output has not 
reached, officials of the 
say, and they have every 
this tonnage will be considerably 
exceeded. The coke oven equip- 
ment consists of two 
batteries of 60 ovens 
each. They are equipped 
for by-product recov- 
ery and supply all the 
coke required for the 
blast furnaces. The 
bench side of one bat- 
tery is illustrated in 
Fig. 7. Normally about 
50 per cent of the coke 
oven gas is used for 
other purposes in the 
steel works, furnishing 
the power required for 


five. 
been 
company 
hope 
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driving the mill machinery, 
tion to operating the blast engines 
and heating the soaking pits. The 
rolling mill is driven electrically by 
means of power from a mixture of 
blast furnace and coke oven gases. 


in addi- 


The only extraneous coal now used 
is in the gas producers and in the 
open-hearth plant. Approximately 


5000 tons of coal per week are con- 
sumed by the coking plant and about 
900 tons are used at the producers. 
The only other coal used is a small 
amount required for cranes, locomo- 
tives, etc. A small portion of coal 
is used also for calcining the ore in 
the ironstone kilns near the blast fur- 
All of the coal used is from 
Durham fields, and has to be 


naces. 
the 














conveyed a distance of 40 or 
miles. The firm has the reputa- 
tion of being second to 
its economical use of 
has been brought about 
by use of an_ electrostatic 
cleaning plant as 

The blast furnaces are of the ord’- 
nary Cleveland type, hand-charged, 
and until recently the blast was gen- 
erated by means of Lancashire boil- 
ers, the driving engines being of a 
somewhat old-fashioned type. Towards 
the last year a gas-driven 
blowing engine introduced, util- 
izing the gas from the furnace 
and the coke ovens, by 
hoped a great economy 
fected. The molten metal is 
veyed direct by locomotive from the 
blast furnace to the open-hearth fur- 
naces. Until the outbreak of war, 
pig iron was sent by steamer to Scot- 
land, but one of the results of the 
submarine campaign was the prohibi- 
tion by the admiralty of this traffic, 
and a small tonnage of iron available 
for sale consequently had to be ship- 
ped by rail. The firm owned a fleet 
of steamers, which, however, were 
disposed of during the war. The 
crease of rail freight rates. is 
causing a reversion to water car- 
riage as soon as this can be con- 
veniently managed. The economical 
production gives the company a great 
advantage in open market competi- 
tion, since the whole of the electrical 


none in 
This 
largely 
gas- 
Fig. 5. 


fuel. 





shown in 


end of 
was 
blast 
which it is 
will be ef- 
con- 


in- 
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driving, ds well as the heating and 
rolling, is done by means of 
gases. . 

A mixer and three tilting furnaces 
of the Talbot type comprise the open- 
hearth plant. One of the furnaces, 
among the largest in the country, has 
a capacity of 250 tons, while two are 
of 100 tons. The metal is desilicon 
ized in the mixer, the silicon being 
reduced to 0.5 per cent from a per- 
centage ranging from 1.5 per cent, 
greatly improving the quality. The 
average output of steel ingots is about 
2500 tons per week. The size of the 
ingots ranges between 1% tons and 
3 tons each. The casting is effected 
on traveling cars, and the ingots are 


waste 


stripped hydraulically, just outside the 
melting shop and passed 
directly to the soaking 
pits. Fig. 6 shows the 
casting side of the steel 
melting shop. Three types 
of pits are used. One is 
heated by a mixture of 
blast furnace and_ coke 

















FIG. 3—AN INTERIOR OF THE 


POWER PLANT, SHOWING A 

MOTOR DRIVING THE ROLLING 

MILL. FIG. 4—MADE OF A 

BLAST FURNACE SLAG CEMENT, 

THIS PIER HAS WITHSTOOD THE 

STORMS OF 30 YEARS. FIG. 5 

AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE 
ELECTROSTATIC GAS8-CLEANING 

PLANT 
oven gas, the same mixture  be- 
ing used at the power house with 
both the gas and air being re- 
generated. In the second pit the 
same mixture is used with air regen- 


eration only, but there is an acceler- 
ated supply of coke gas which 
raises the calorific from 130 
B.t.u.’s per cubic 200, if 
required. The third pit is heated by 
coke oven gas with the air 
regenerated. Up to the present the 
company’s experience appears to sug 
gest that the first type of heating is 
most satisfactory, although further 
experience is awaited. 

Ingots are lifted from the soaking 
pits by electrically-operated overhead 
cranes, which traverse the whole area 
of the pits and are convenient for 
both charging and drawing. The 
ingots are conveyed to the cogging 
mills by an electric cradle. Room 
has heen left for the construction of 


oven 
power 
foot, up to 


alone, 
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a new cogging mill between the site 
of the present one and the soaking 
pits, if the demand should justify it. 
Che rail track between the pits « 

municates directly with the cogging 
mill. The mill is of the 36-inch type, 
taking up to 3-ton ingots if require: 
and the metal is broken down to the 
finished section at a _ single heating. 
The cogging, rough:ng and finishing 
mills originally coupled together 
Iigner set, 


were 
by an electrically driven 
but recently a second set was installed 
t the end, enabling the 
finishing roughing trains to be 
driven separately the cogging 
mill. This is considered a great im- 
provement, facilitating engine manipu- 
lation, and 
The firm produces in large quantities 
all kinds of structural and 
engineering material, and joists, up 
to 6 x 12 inches, but arrangements 
are being for handling larger 
sections. 

Owing to plant's location, the mills 
have naturally been engaged on ship- 


finishing 
and 
from 


thereby increasing output. 


sections, 


made 


building material, but there is plenty 
cf demand for other classes of steel 
when these can be dealt with in 
equal quantities. As the North 


Eastern railroad has tracks in 


the works, the shipbuilding steel 








is readily conveyed to the great yards 


on the North East coast. 
The power house is equipped with 
a large horizontal gas engine of the 


type now being supplied by Galloway 


of Manchester Just before the war 
that firm acquired the right to manu- 
this type of engine 
of German origin. Four other engines, 
each of 1000 kilowatts and 
smaller ones, 500 and 
other of 600 capacity, 


utilized. 


facture which is 
two 
the 
are 
large gas 
blowing engine, the gas engine part of 
which is a the 
A second large power 
engine of the same type has just been 
delivered. This the 
available mill furnish- 
ing sufficient for a 
liary requirements. High tension cur- 
rent is generated at 2750 volts and 
is stepped down to 440-volts, 3-phase 
alternating current. The power house 


one of 
kilowatts 
There is also a 
duplicate of large 
power engine. 
will increase 
besides 
number 


power 


of auxi- 
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FIG. 6—THE CASTING SIDE 


near the 
shown in 


is situated conveniently 
mills. An 
Fig. 3. 

\ modern fitting shop recently was 
the bulk of the 
the loco- 


as well as 


interior view is 


erected to execute 


repairs required on firm’s 


and mill 
Such additional current as may 
be required is obtained from the 
Cleveland & Durham County Electric 
Power Co. This is a safeguard against 
possible mishap to the works plant. 

In labor matters, the company has 
a remarkably good record, the work- 
people co-operating with the manage- 
ment in a spirit of the greatest har- 
mony. For some time past, a_ works 
council has existed, comprising repre- 
sentatives of the management and 
elected delegates of the various trade 
unions having members in the works. 
A weekly meeting is held to discuss 


motives cars 


parts. 


the various questions relating to the 
welfare of the men, other than that 
of wages. In this committee the 


famous Whitley report has been anti- 
cipated as the organization has existed 
for about two years or before Whit- 


ley councils were introduced. 
During the war very good service 
was rendered by the committee in 


handling food supplies, a matter at 
one time of the greatest possible im- 
portance. It was found possible to 


bring pressure to bear on the authori- 


ties concerned, so that supplies were 
very materially speeded up. In other 
matters the committee was very uwse- 


ful. No grievance is allowed to sim- 
iner and develop, but is dealt with in 
the incipient stages, and, if it has any 
genuineness, is remedied. Wages, 
however, are outside the operations of 
the committee, the Skinningrove 
works conforming in these matters to 
all the decisions and regulations of 
the district jointly arrived at between 
the employers’ associations and the 


OF THE OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES 
unions. The greatest care was taken 
to restore every man of the 450 who 


went to the war, either to the position 
he held before, or to the higher posi- 
tion he would have obtained by ordi- 
promotion if he had been at 
The best possible feeling pre- 
classes. 


nary 
work. 
vails between all 


Output During War 


war a substantial fund 
maintained for the benefit of the 
soldiers’ relatives to which employers 
and. employes jointly subscribed. The 
steel contributions of the firm 
made up a huge aggregate. Practi- 
cally the entire output of the concern 
was for war The firm 
manufactured not only shell steel and 
for rolling into plates for sub- 
marine craft, but was able to manu- 
facture T. N. T. in large quantities. 
Amonal amonium sulphate, very 


During the 


was 


war 


purposes. 


slabs 


and 


valuable chemicals, also were 


duced in the company’s by-product plant. 


pro- 
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The firm has not been able to escape 
the general misfortunes and _ incon- 
veniences arising from such calamities 
as the miners’, railway, and molders 
strikes. The chief trouble, however, 
arises from the scarcity of cars and 
transportation difnculties generally. 
An excellent market exists for all the 
by-products which the firm is able to 
produce. The works are well situated 
for obtaining coal, limestone and all 
the incidentals necessary to steel pro- 
duction, and, in fact, but for coal 
and limestone, the company is practi- 


cally seif-contained. 


Lists Industrial Research 
La boratories 


Industria] establishments in all parts 
of the United States maintaining re- 
search laboratories have been listed in 


a bulletin recently compiled by the 
national research council of the Na 
tional Academy of Sciences. While 


the list is not entirely complete and 
those mentioned are not all, strictly 
speaking, engaged in research but are 
doing commercial work for their re- 
spective concerns, they have been in- 
cluded because by a liberal interpreta- 
tion they come within the classifica- 
tion. 

All the lists are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, the first the 
names of 297 industrial 
have laboratories connected 
plants or are exclusively 
research work. The 
of each is outlined naming 
in charge and the classes of assistants 
as chemists, physicists and engineers. 
Mention is the time each 
person jis giving to actual research, as 
When possible 


one containing 


concerns who 
with their 
engaged in 
laboratory staff 


the man 


made of 


a half, one-third, etc. 
the scope of the work the laboratory 
is capable of undertaking is indicated. 
A summary of the equipment, ex- 
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plained in a general way concludes the 
information. 

A geographical classification of the 
laboratories follows showing the num- 
ber located in each state. Colorado 
foots the list with ome laboratory while 
New York leads with 79. The next 
classification is on a basis of a 
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scientific and engineering division. For 
convenience these are cross indexed 
in case filing information is desired. 
The headings are simple and are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, some having 
been taken from scientific and others 
from chamical abstracts, affording 
handy and ready referencc. 


Common Wall of New Double Chamber 
Annealing Oven Reduces Radiation 


Usti lately all the tunnel kilns 
installed 


in this country have 
been of the type originated in Eu- 
rope. However, recently an Amer- 
ican firm, the General Combustion 
Co., Chicago, has designed a tunnel 
kiln embodying new principles. 
This is installed in an eastern es- 


tablishment and is used for anneal- 
ing sheet steel. The temperature re- 
quirements of this operation are quite 
rigid to assure the requisite quality 
and the tunnel kiln has turned out a 
finished product which is_ entirely 
satisfactory. 

The kiln of the General Combustion 
Co. is built under the Kirk patents. 
The novel feature is that the kiln is 


may be noted. A wall separates the 
flues of these two compartments. Fig. 
2 shows a cross section of the kiln 
through the combustion chamber, the 
arrows marking the direction of travel 
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tion. This air passes along the same 
chamber through a line of cast iron 
pipe of special design. 


The entrance end of one chamber 
is beside the exit end of the other 
chamber and the between 1s 
perforated at the top and at the bot- 
tom with a row of ports. With this 
arrangement the hot air from. the 
annealed pots rises and passes through 
the upper ports to the chamber con- 


wall 


taining the cold incoming pots. Be- 
ing cooled by these the air settles to 
the bottom portion of the chamber 


and is drawn through the ports at the 
bottom of the wall to the 
chamber containing the hot pots. In 
this way the material 
heating the cool charges 
these in the 
rate of containing 


center 


hot assists in 
incoming and 


turn increase cooling 
the 
castings 


kiln is 


charge is 


pots the an 
nealed 
The 
and the 
the 
heat is 
neath 


almost a perfect muffle 
subjected to 
Little 


under 


never 
the 
penetrate 


direct action of flame. 
allowed to 
the 
seal between 
Therefore no 
the 


have an ef 
and the 
method 


cars, which 
them 


elaborate 


fective 
walls 
for bearings is mecessary 

Antichambers are used 
to prevent air from entering the kiln 


cooling 
at both ends 


when cars are charged or discharged. 
















































































































































composed of two chambers built beside pig. 2—cross SECTION THROUGH FIRING ZONE 
each other with one wall common to — — 
both, A plan of one of these units of the gases. It will be noted that The new concrete mixing plant on 
is shown in Fig. 1.. The stock pro- these products of combustion travel Jackson's island at Wilson Dam, 
gresses through the two chambers in directly across the axis of the kiln Florence, Ala. which recently was 
opposite directions, and in each one instead of parallel to it. A number damaged by fire, will not cause a sus- 
it moves opposite to the direction in of combustion chambers are provided. pens’on of the construction work on 
which the burned gases are moving. The burned gases pass through a the dam as the north shore mixer 
This regulation is accomplished »y flue along the entire length of the will be worked in three shfts. Scarce- 
having the two firing zones placed wall of the furnace and preheat the 'y any of the machinery was damaged 
diagonally opposite to each other, as incoming air to be used for combus- [© any great extent 
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FIG. 1—SECTIONAL PLAN AND ELEVATION OF A DOUBLE CHAMBERED CAR-TYPE 
NOTE THE FIRING ZONES OF THE TWO CHAMBERS ARE LOCATED 
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Iron Firm N ears Seventieth Year 


La Belle Company, Founded in 1852 as One of Pioneers of Present Industry, 
Enters New Phase as Subsidiary in Merger with Wheeling Steel 


Corp. ome Original 


ITH an identity preserved with- 
W out change for almost 70 years. 

the La Belle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, O., which has become one 
of the constituent companies of t'.« new 
Wheeling Steel Corp., presents a record 
for continued existence and historic prog- 
ress such as is paralleled by few Amer 
ican iron and steel enterprises. Its busi 
career encompasses three genera- 
tions. Joined in its founding and de- 
velopment into one of the principal inde- 
pendent steel companies of the country 
are names which have contributed not- 
ably toward winning the proud position 
of leadership now occupied by the iron 
and steel industry in the commercial life 
of the United States. While the La 
Belle Iron Works will continue to be 
operated as a subsidiary of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., which is a holding com- 
pany, its participation in the merger 
marks the beginning of a new phase of 
its history as a single self-contained iron 
and steel producer. 

The inception of the La Belle 
Works as it is constituted today was 
the business of Bailey, Woodward & 
Co., a partnership at Wheeling, Feb. 4, 
1852. S. H. Woodward, grandfather of 
A. H. Woodward, vice chairman of the 
board of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., and 
former chairman of 
the board of the La 
Belle Iron Works, 
was the managing 
partner of this firm. 
William Bailey 


name  ap- 


ness 


lron 


whose 
peared in the orig- 
inal firm, retired af- 
ter a short time, 
disposing of his in- 
terest to the oth- 
er partners. Among 
those identified with 
early development 
of the business, be- 
sides Messrs. Wood- 
ward and Bailey, 
were Andrew Glass, 
chairman of the 
board of the 
Wheeling Steel 
Corp. and = grand- 
father of Andrew 
Glass, president of 
the Whitaker-Gless- 
ner Co., Wheeling, 


j ‘ Wallace and W. 
which also is a sub- 


Harden, 


PIONEERS OF THE IRON INDUSTRY IN 


Standing, left to right, Andrew Glass, C. B. Doty, William Bailey, 8. 
R. E. Elliott; seated, left to right, R. 8. Irwin, John McClinton, Holston 
Dean and Noah Remick 


Families Still 


latter; C. B. Doty, 
Henry Wallace, W. 
R. E. Elliott, R. S. Irwin, John McClin- 
ton, Holston Harden, Isaac Freese, 
John Wright Sr., William Dean and 
Noah Remick. Mr. Wright, the last 
of the original founders, 1907 
at the age of 84 years. 


sidiary of the 
David Spaulding, 


died in 


Turned Attention to South 


After getting the works well started, 
Mr. Woodward in the early seventies 
turned his attention to the iron resources 
of the South. He acquired extensive 
iron ore lands in Alabama near Birm- 
ingham, built blast furnaces and found- 
ed the Woodward which has 
become one of the leading producers of 
pig iron of the South. 

The selection of Wheeling as the lo- 
cation of the original plant grew from 


Iron Co., 


the fact that it was the terminus of 
the national highway. The latter was 
the route over the Appalachian moun- 


tains that served to link the established 
centers of business in the East, 
as Philadelphia and Baltimore, as well 
as the seat of government at Washington 
with the developing territory in the 
West and South. Wheeling was the 
stopping and meeting place for famous 


such 





Isaac Freese, John Wright Sr., William 
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THE OHIO VALLEY 
Hi. Woodward, David Spaulding, Henry Co 


in Control 


statesmen on their way to Washington 


and of business men from the East, 
West and South. With the Ohio river 
offering ready means of distribution, 


particularly to the South and West, and 
the mineral resources in the surrounding 
hills, notably coal, Wheeling represent- 
ed an especially’ favorable point for such 
an enterprise as an iron works. 

The plant as originally built in 1852 
consisted of a puddle or forge depart- 
ment, one nail plate or skelp mill, and 
a nail factory at Wheeling. Pig iron 
was obtained from the small 
blast furnaces, then scattered throughout 
the surrounding country. The plant was 
christened the La Belle Iron Works af- 
ter the custom of those times of giving 
fanciful names to manufacturing estab- 
lishments. This name has been retained 
up to the present time. 

While Wheeling was a storm center 
for opposing sentiments in the Civil war, 
because it was on the borderland be- 
tween the North and the South, a situa- 


various 


tion that caused even immediate fam- 
ilies to divide in their allegience and 
support of arms, the La Belle Iron 


Works was stoutly loyal to the unionist 
cause. It supplied the government with 
large quantities of munitions of war, 
the same as did its 
modern successor, 
50 years later. For 
this service in the 
Civil 
given honorable ci- 
tation by the United 
States 
The 


war it was 


zovern ment. 
parallel was 
carried out in th 
world war. Then 
the works was a 
large producer of 
munitions for the 
United States and 
its allies, and re- 
ceived appropriate 
official recognition 
for this. The La 
Belle Iron Works 
was incorporated 
Dec. 3, 1875, under 
the laws of West 
Virginia and took 
over the property 
and business of the 
partnership of Bail- 
ey, Woodward & 
For some time 
after the company 
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was incorporated 
practically unchanged; 
ditional nail plate or 

was added and also a 
plant of 10 mills. The 
sold to the American 
Tin Plate Co., in 1899. In March, 1899, 
the company purchased at a receiver's 
sale the Jefferson Iron Works property 
at Steubenville, O., which consisted of 
a blast furnace and nail mill. Later 
additional property including both sur- 
face and coal lands, was acquired, both 
contiguous to the plant in Jefferson 
county, Ohio., and also in Brooks coun- 
ty, West Virginia, on the opposite side 
of the Ohio river. 

Subsequently the old Jefferson plant 
was dismantled and from this begin- 
ning was built by stages the present 
Steubenville plant of the La Belle 
Works. Plate mill No. 3 was put in 
commission in June, 1899, and No. 4 
and No. 5 mills followed in March, 1901. 
The steel plant which consists today 
of 11 basic open-hearth furnaces, 20 
soaking pits and a 300-ton mixer, was 
added in March, 1901. The No. 1 blast 
furnace, the former property of the Jef- 
ferson Iron Works, which was original- 
ly built in 1865, was rebuilt and mod- 
ernized in 1901. The No. 2 blast fur- 
nace was added in February, 1903. The 
tube mill was constructed in April, 1901: 
plate mill No. 6 in December, 904; plate 
mill No. 7 in February, 1907; the sheet 
plant consisting of eight black, six cold 
and two jobbing mills, in February, 1907, 
and the by-product coke plant of 84 Kop- 
pers ovens, in September, 1915. The 
latter is located on the West Virginia 
side of the river. 


the plant remained 
later an  ad- 
skelp mill 
tin ® plate 
latter was 


Sheet & 


Coal Mined on Site 

In various respects the site of the 
La Belle Iron Works at Steubenville 
is unique for a large steel plant. Coal 
is mined beneath the very plant itself 
and in the hills immediately adjoining 
and raised in the mill yard. Oil and 
gas have been available upon the works 
property though these supplies virtually 
have been exhausted. An abundance of 
fresh water for plant purposes ‘is ob- 
tained from the Ohio river along which 
the works stretches. Furthermore the 
river with its censtantly navigable stage 
offers invaluable trahsportation facili- 
ties, a fact which has been amply dem- 
onstrated in the present days of railroad 
difficulties and congestion. 


The La Belle Iron Works holds all 
the capital stock inthe Pitt Iron Mining 
Co., which owns and operates iron ore 
properties on the Mesabi range in Min- 
nesota. Likewise it owns the La Belle 
Coke Co., which has coal lands, mines 
and beehive coke ovens in Fayette coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and the Consumers 
Mining Co., which controls coking coal 
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lands at Harmarville, Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania. In addition it operates a 
mercantile company, a bridge company 


with a railroad span across the Ohio 
river connecting the La Belle Iron 
Works properties in Ohio and West 


Virginia and has operated an oil and 
gas company on its own properties. The 
latter now is practically out of busi- 
ness. 

The present officers of the La Belle 
Iron Works are: President, D. A. Burt; 
vice president, in charge of sales, H. D. 
Westfall, and vice president in charge 
of operations, G. B. Le Van; secretary, 
W. B. Higgins. 


Designs Circular Type of 
Open-Hearth Port 
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type is built in the brickwork. Other- 
wise both types are identical. The 
port as shown in the accompanying 
illustration extends from the gas 
uptake into the air port, but not en- 
tirely the air vuptakes. By 
means of this construction the rising 
current of preheated strikes the 
stream of gas as it issues from the 
port, effecting immediate combustion. 
Che location oi the gas port insures 
the gas being surrounded by air as 
it leaves the air port, so that the 
bottom of the flame be main- 
an extremely high tempera- 


across 


air 


will 
tained at 


ture. 

As the flame in transit over the 
hearth passes the second charging 
door its height is about that of the 
wicket hole. In keeping the draft 


over the hearth in fairly straight cen- 


























Gas ports play an important role tral lines, the height of the outgoing 
in the melting of open-hearth charges. flame is kept low, thus affording pro- 
Consequently, their design should be _ tection to the side walls. On account 
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THIS IN TURN TENDS TO MAINTAIN A HIGH TEMPERATURE ON THE 


THE -WATER-COOLED CIRCULAR PORT INSURES THE GAS BEING SURROUNDED BY 


UNDER 


SIDE OF THE FLAME 


worked out carefully. They should 
deliver the heated gas in such a way 
that it will be in contact with the 
charge continually from the time it 
enters the furnace until it leaves as 
waste- gas. This would result in a 
considerable amount of heat being im- 
parted to the charge, and, consequent- 
ly, a minimum amount of wear and 
tear on the brickwork of the end 
walls due to the waste gases leaving 
the furnace in a comparatively cool 
state. 

Incorporating this idea in their de- 
sign, George F. Downs and Herbert 
F. Miller Jr., of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., Buffalo, have patented two types 
of open-hearth ports. One type is 
designed to be suspended indepen- 
dently of the brickwork by means of 
watet-cooled pipes, while the other 


of the small dimensions of the port, 
the cooling effect on the incoming 
gases and the outgoing waste gases is 
negligible. One open-hearth furnace 
equipped with circular ports 29 inches 
long and having a charging capacity 
of 160,000 pounds of metal with a 14 
per cent limestone burden, is making 


its heats between eight and nine 
hours. 

Not much deposit forms in the 
water cooled circular port, it is 
claimed, due to the short length of 
the port. What dirt, that may actumu- 


late, cannot flux with the water cooled 
metallic surface on which it is de- 
posited. On account of the smal! size 
of the port, the sediment in the cool- 


ing water does not have time to 
settle out. However, the ports are 
equipped with cleanout and agitator 
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pipes, through which the dirt may be 
washed out while the furnace is in 
operation. 


Get Vacation with Pay for 
First Time 


Four thousand shop employes of 
the Western Electric Co. will receive 
a vacation with pay this summer for 
the first time in the history of the 
company. The board of directors has 
given out an order extending to every 
department the privilege which pre- 
viously only the members of the sales, 
clerical, technical and executive 
branches enjoyed. The fact that fac- 
tory employes received pay on an 
hourly basis with extra rewards for 
overtime always heretofore prohibited 
granting them the same privileges as 
the weekly salaried people who get 
no remuneration for additional labor. 
The new ruling is a radical change in 
factory administration, and is believed 
to be one of the first instances in 
Chicago where annual vacations with 
full pay have been extended to factory 
employes of all classes. 

Length of service is the 
eligibility. Employes who have been 
with the Western Electric 10 years 
are allowed two weeks with pay, 
those who have been in _ its 
years and less, receive 
one week. When possible the prefer- 
ences for any certain period of ab- 
sence will be granted. The addition 
of the hourly paid employes to the 
vacation lists will not affect the status 
of the weekly and monthly salaried 
personnel It is expected that the 
new scheme will mean an annual cost 
of several hundred thousand dollars. 


Gives Post Graduate Work 


to Employes 

Arrangements have been completed 
by the educational authorities of the 
Western Electric Co. and the faculty 
of Columbia university to enable em- 
ployes of the former to carry on post 
wraduate courses coincident with their 
regular duties. This system has been 
limited to the members of the engi- 


basis of 


while 
employ five 


neering department where more than 
3000 technical students are eligible to 
take advantage of the offer. Approved 
graduates of colleges and _ scientific 
schools may pursue graduate work for 
masters’ degrees and fulfill the re- 
quirements in two calendar years. 
The hours of the work in the engi- 
neering department of the company 
have been especially arranged to pro- 
vide those who attend the classes at 
Columb‘a with full opportunity for 
study. The salaries are adjusted to 


the individual circumstances and meet 
all l'ving and tuition charges. Admis 
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sion is dependent on an adequate 
grounding in mathematics and physics. 
After the candidates are nominated 
by the officials of their departments 
they must meet the academic require- 
ments of the university. Several of 
the more qualified employes have been 
permitted to undertake work for a 
doctorate degree. 

A special course of training in tech- 
nical work has also been started by 
the company itself to instruct gradu- 
ates of arts colleges in its engineering 
methods. A month is set aside by the 
educational authorities for ground 
work and after that activity is started 
in the laboratories. The entire course 
takes nine months. Outside reading 
and lectures are required during that 
period. 


Designs New Boring Tool 


A two-point expansion boring tool, de- 
signed to give a wide range of ex- 
pansion to the cutters in combination 
with strength, is being manufactured 


by the Expansion Boring Tool Co., 290 
Detroit. 


Rivard street, Advantages of 

















EXPANSION BORING TOOL SHOWING SCREWS FOR 
ADJUSTMENT 


the two-point tool, it is claimed, are 
speed and great clearance for chips. 
The expansion cutters, as shown by the 
accompanying illustration, are expanded 
by the use of a right and left-handed 
screw, which forces the cutters out 
to the desired boring diameter and in 
addition prevents the cutters from work- 
ing out to bore a larger diameter than 
is intended. After the cutters have 
been set to the desired diameter of 
hole, they are locked into the adjusting 
screw with a cam to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of their being moved in or out 
regardless of the size of the cut. These 
boring tools are made with all types 
of bars for various uses and in sizes 
for boring holes ranging from 1 inch 
to 881 inches. 


Fifty per cent of the wrought iron 
pipe and tubing manufactured in this 
country is used for the production of 
o'l and natural gas; 30 per cent for 
domestic purposes, such as for steam, 
electricity and gas, and 20 per cent for 
power. ’ 
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Will Make Atomized Coal 


in Indiana Plant 


A “complete plant for producing 
atomized coal is being constructed by 
the Indiana Atomized Fuel Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., at an estimated cost of 
$125,000. The machinery and equip- 
ment for the plant has been purchased, 
and all of the engineering, architec- 
tural, machinery and equipment con- 
tracts have been let. The main build- 
ing will be 75 x 80 feet, with gal- 
vanized sheet sides, composition roof, 
rolling steel doors, and steel sash. 
This plant is designed to grind coal 
in an atomized form for use as fuel, 
sea coal, lamp black, paint filler, and 
in some cases as printers’ ink filler. 
Most of the output will be sold as 
fuel and -sea coal. 

Slack and pea coal is crushed in 
an ordinary crusher made by the 
American Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, 
which reduces the coal to the fineness 
of granulated sugar. After leaving the 
crusher, it passes automatically into 
a dryer made by the Manitowoc, Ship- 
building Co., Manitowoc, Wis., which 
dries the coal to less than one-half of 
1 per cent in moisture. The coal auto- 
matically passes from this dryer into 
specially constructed atomizers which 
reduce the coal so that 90 per cent 
will pass through a 600-mesh screen 
From these atomizers the coal passes 
automatically into separators, made by 
the Clark Dust Collecting Co., Chicago, 
where the fines are separated and 
the coarse returned to the atomizers 
for recrushing. From the separators 
the fines are turned off by suction 
into storage bins, where they are re- 
tained, until shipped. 

The storage bins are of steel, and 
coal can be stored in them for a 
period of years without deterioration, 
if necessary. In shipping, containers 
or bags of fabric are used. Local ship- 
ments are handled in tank trucks 
equipped with vacuum suction systems 
so that the coal may be drawn from 
the truck into the manufacturers bins 
without the drivers having to handle 
it. 

The plant will have a capacity of 
200 tons per day, the é6utput of which 
for several years in advance has been 
sold. 

The purpose of reducing coal to the 
atomized state is to obtain better re- 
sults in combustion. The company 
states that it has been able to obtain 
about 98 “per cent combustion, and 
that tests in the plants of the Graham 
Glass Co. and the Blount Plow Co., 
Evansville, have demonstrated that 
coal bills can be greatly reduced. The 
plant is being constructed under the 
supervision of B. U. Cain. 

















Late News of the Societies 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 





OTICES have been sent out 
to approximately 150 leading 


engineering societies in the 
United States asking them to appoint 
delegates to a meeting next fall, at 
which it is intended to form a na- 
tional engineering organization. The 
proposed engineering organization will 
be known as the Federated American 
Engineering societies and will have 
a prospective membership of 225,000 
in all lines of engineering. The execu- 
tive body will be known as the Amer- 
ican Engineering council, representa- 
tion in which will be granted to the 
component organizations. While de- 
tails have not yet been definitely de- 
cided, it is expected that the council 
will bé ready to succeed the existing 
engineering council, organized for war 
work in June, 1917, when the original 
council goes out of existence. 


Calvert Townley, president of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, states that the new organiza- 
tion will do away with the present 
tendency toward individualism in the 
engineering profession and will stimu- 
late team work, especially in problems 
closely related to the public welfare. 
The federation, it is hoped, will have 
from $100,000 to $150,000 a year avail- 
able for public purposes. There will 
be a small salaried staff and in addi- 
tion a staff of experts who will volun- 
teer their services. 

A joint conference committee of 
the four big engineering societies, 
designated at a meeting in Washing- 
ton, June 3 and 4, of national, state 
and local engineering and allied tech- 
nical organizations, is acting as a 
committee on organization. Member- 
ship fees of $1 a year for members 
of local societies and $1.50 for mem- 
bers of national societies will be 
charged. 

The old council was composed of 
members of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Ss Mie 


Welding Society To Meet 


The American Welding society will 
hold a meeting in the chamber of com- 
merce building, Pittsburgh, on the even- 


ing of Thursday, Aug. 12, beginning 
at 8 o'clock when the following pa- 
pers will be presented: “The Repair of 
the Stern Post of the Army Transport 
NortHern Paciric; W. R. Hulbert, sales 
manager, Metal & Thermit Corp. New 
York; “Recent Developments in Elec- 


tro Percussive Welding,” Douglas F. 
Miner, research engineers, Westing- 
house Electric Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 


burgh, Pa, “Gas Cutting,” C. J. Ny- 
quist, president C. J. Nyquist Co., 
Cleveland, illustrated with motion pic- 
tures and lantern slides. 

7a. 6 


Plans Announced for Cardiff Meeting 


London, July 22.—Arrangements are 
being completed for the fall meeting 
of the British Iron & Steel institute 
which will be held in Cardiff, Wales, 
Sept. 21 to 24. The Ironmasters and 
Steel Manufacturers of South Wales, 
and Monmouthshire will act as hosts 
at the meeting. The professional ses- 
sions will be held at the South Wales 
Institute of Engineers and papers will 
be read on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Sept. 21 and 22. Thursday and Fri- 
day, Sept. 23 and 24, will be devoted 
to excursions to iron and steel works 
in the South Wales district. A num- 
ber of attractive social functions are 
being planned, including luncheon at 
the city hall Sept. 21, and a dance 
Sept. 22. 

The Right Honorable the Earl of 
Plymouth, lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Glamorgan, is chairman of 
the reception committee, Edward 
Steer, vice president of the Iron and 
Steel institute, is deputy chairman, 
and David E. Roberts, honorary sec- 
retary, of the local committee. Among 
the papers which will be presented 
are the following: 

“Notes as to Rates of Reaction in 
Certain Steels at 930 degrees, Cent..” 
by E. D. Campbell and B. A. Soule; 
“Electric Steels,” by C. G. Carlisle; 
“The Electrification of the Works 
and Collieries of the Ebbw Vale Steel, 
Iron & Coal Co., Ltd.,” by W. Dixon; 
“Temper Brittleness of Nickel-Chro- 
mium Steels,” by R. H. Greaves and 
J. J. A. Jones; “The Constitution of 


Nickel-Iron Alloys,” by D. Hanson 
and Mrs. Hilda E. Hanson; “Varia- 
tions in the Heat Supplied to the 


Blast Furnace, and their effect on the 
Fuel Consumption,” by W. W. Holl- 
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ings; “Graphitization in Iron-Carbon 
Alloys,” by K. Honda and T. Mura- 
kami; “On the Formation of Spher- 
oidal Cementite,” by K. Honda and 
S. Saito; “The Rough Cleaning of 
Blast-Furnace Gas at Skinningrove by 
the Lodge Electrostatic Process,” by 
A. Hutchinson and E. Bury; “Indian 
Iron Making at Mirjati, Chota Nag- 
pur,” by A. McWilliam; “Inter-Crys- 
talline Fracture in Mild Steel,” by W. 
Rosenhain and D. Hanson; “An In- 
vestigation of Various Forging Opera- 
tions Carried Out Under Hydraulic 
Presses,” by E. Schneider; “Experi- 
ments on the Deoxidation of Steel 
with Hydrogen,” by J. H. Whiteley. 


Outline Aim of Federated Engineers 


Many questions have been asked 
regarding the future activities of the 
Federated American Engineering se- 
cieties. According to a recent bulletin 
the work of this organization will 
be of a general character arising from 
the requirements of a composite body 
of affiliated societies. The organiza- 
tion will serve individuals, the state 
and the nation in public affairs where-— 
ever engineering experience and tech- 
nical knowledge is needed. Member 


societies will co-operate because an 





Convention Calendar 











Aug. 20-Sept. 3—American institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Lake Superior meeting 
starting from Buffalo, Aug. 20, on the steamer 


Tionesta, visiting iron and copper country of Lake 
Superior district, returning to Buffalo, Sept. 3, on 
the steamer Juniata. Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secertary. 

Aug. 26-28—Institute of British Foundrymen. An- 
nual convention at Glasgow, Scotland. 

Sept. 14-18—American Steel Treaters’ society and 
Steel Treating Research society. Annual convention 
and exhibition, Commercial museum, Philadelphia. 
W. H. Eiseman, 208 N. Wabash avenue, Chicago, 


Sept. 21-22—(British) tron and 
Autumn meeting at Cardiff, Wales 
Oct. 4-8—American Foundrymen’s association. An- 
nual convention and exhibi- 


building, 
secretary. 
Oct. 4-8—institute of metals division of the A. |. 
M. E. Annual meeting with American Foundrymen’s 
association at Columbus, 0. 
Oct. 11-13—WNational Association of 
Agents. Annual convention 
Oct. 19-22—National Hardware Association of the 
United States. Anrual covention, Marlborough- 
Blenheim hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. TT. James 
Fernley, 505 Arch street, Philadelphia, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Steel Institute. 
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idicreasing number of questions aris- 
ing, requires the broadest possible 
professional opinions. 

As an illustration’ of the aims, men- 
tion can be made of the offer of the 
services of the engineering council to 
the hoises of congress upon matters 
in which disinterested engineering ad- 
vice might be helpful. The offer was 
referred to the drafting bureau, which 
has charge of preparing legislation for 
the senate. 

ee 


Pattern Makers Will Convene 


The third annual convention of the 
National Association of Pattern Manu- 
facturers will be held in Toledo, O., 
August 13 to 15. Besides the enter- 
tainment, banquet and the addresses 
there will be a display of machinery 
and a demonstration of plaster paris 
in making patterns. Eugene F. Ball 
is president of the organization and 
FE. O. Melvin, secretary. 


High Wages 
With Low Efficiency Cause Shipbuild- 
ing Company To Fail 


Toronto, Ont. Aug. 9—The Domin- 
ion Shipbuilding Co., which found it 
impossible to meet its financial obli- 
gations closed down its plant last week. 
Osler Wade, assignee, has taken charge 
and proceedings have been started to 
wind up the company’s affairs. Some 
interests involved say the difficulty was 
largely due to high wages and a reduction 
in efficiency in the plant. The company 
has one of the finest shipbuildings in 
Canada and has been in almost con- 
stant operation since 1915. Eight hun- 
dred men will be thrown out of em- 
ployment and $75,000 is necessary to 
meet the arrears in wages. 

The Three Rivers Shipyards Co. 
Ltd., Three Rivers, Que., a subsidiary 
of the National Shipbuilding Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., has gone into liquid- 
ation and a meeting will be held at an 
early date to appoint a liquidator, who 
will wind up the affairs of the com- 
pany. 

The first consignment of steel plates 
made in Canada for foreign buyers 
was shipped during the past week, and 
it is expected that large quantities of 
plates will follow when the plant of the 
Dominion Steel Co., at Sydney, N. S., 
is in full operation. The company has 
secured a contract from the Domin- 
ion government requiring a large part 
of its output for five years, and in 
addition to this has obtained attractive 
orders on foreign account. 

One important announcement bear- 


ing on Canada’s future industrial 


development is made by the Dominion 
Uxygen Co., Ltd., which, proposes to 
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erect a chain of several large oxygen 
plants for separating oxygen from the 
atmosphere. The first of these plants 
will be situated in five of the Domin- 
ion’s industrial centers, and_ service 
stations will be established throughout 
Canada to supply oxygen users where- 
ever there is a demand for the gas 
either on or off the railroads. 

The first of these plants already has 
been completed at Toronto, and it is 
said to be the largest oxygen plant 
ever built in Canada. It will supply 
the Canadian market through an ex- 
tensive warehousing system pending 
the erection of the additional plants. 
The sites for these additional plants 
have been secured at Montreal, Win- 
nipeg and other points. 


July Building Operations 
Decline 21 Per Cent 


Building operations during the 
month of July showed a decline of 21 
per cent from- the previous month, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
F. W. Dodge Co. Contracts awarded 
during July in the territory east of 
the Missouri and north of the Ohio 
rivers amounted to $204,398,000. 

It is said that building conditions 
in 1920 have been without a precedent 
in the past. In 1919, July was the 
month that showed the largest amount 
of work started, whereas this year the 
Tuly figure is lower than that for any 
previous month. The fact is that in 
previous months of this year con- 
tracts were awarded in such great 
volume as to severely strain the coun- 
try’s capacity for production of the 
finished buildings, especially in view 
of the difficulties of transportation of 
materials. The present slump affords 
the construction industry a chance to 
catch up on existing contracts. 

In the meantime, the demand for 
construction continues to pile up. Con- 
templated projects reported by the 
Dodge company from Jan. 1 to Aug. 
1 have amounted to $3,300,000,000, 
which is nearly double the volume 
of work started, which has amounted 
to $1,746,000,000. Work started in the 
first seven months of 1919 amounted 
to $1,301,000,000. 

The accumulated demand, it is 
stated, must operate in favor of in- 
creascd amounts of work started just 
as rapidly as the retarding conditions 
show signs of improvement. 


Installation of two. sheet mills at the 
plant of the Canonsburg Steel & Iron 
Works, Canonsburg, Pa. is completed. 
The new units wilt be placed under 
power soon and will give the company 
eight mills. They will be used for roll- 
ing black sheets for galvanizing. 
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By-Products 


More Active as Production Gains— 
Prices Are Firm 


New York, Aug. 7.—Improved pro- 
duction continues to make for greater 
activity in benzol and solvent naphtha. 
However, sellers still are reluctant to 
book business for more than three 
months in advance, and as a result 
many orders are being turned away. 


Offerings are holding steady, with 
pure benzol quoted at 35 cents, f.o.b. 
works, in tanks, and 37% to 40% 
cents in drums; 90 per cent benzol 
at 33 cents, f.o.b. works, in tanks, and 
35% to 3814 cents in drums, and sol- 
vent naphtha 30 cents, f.o.b. works, in 
tanks, and 32% to 35% cents in drums. 





Coke Oven By-Products 
Spot 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 


ee UE ds ah daseumee oni oun $0.35 to .40% 

WOE. - Gadebbnccccaddcosceus ns -35 to .40% 

a ee -30 to .35% 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Sn” snonembasenesocale’ nominal 

Naphthalene, flake .......... nominal 

Naphthalene, balls .......... nominal 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate of ammonia .............c.00- $4.75 
Contract 
ee GRE Aisi vdascccvunte $0.35 to .40% 
TE, <cnacalln tellie ened «hele i 35 to .40% 
Solvent naphtha ............... -30 to .35% 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Dn) "8 wes babiahs dented nominal 
Naphthalene, flane .......... nominal 


Naphthalene, balls .......... 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.......... $4.50 to $4.60 











Toluol is plentiful, but nevertheless, - 
firm at last weeks’ quotations, of 35 
cents, f.o.b. works, in tanks, and 37% 
to 40% cents in drums. 

The situation in naphthalene is little 
changed. Supplies are difficult to ob- 
tain, and prices are firm at the range 
of 17 to 20 cents f.o.b. works. Some 
quotations of 22 cents continue to be 
reported, but consumers have been slow 
to cover at this figure. Producers, so 
far as can be learned, are not quoting 
over 18 cents, f.o.b. works. 

Sulphate of ammonia for spot deliv- 
ery is qui.ed at $4.75, f.o.b. works, and 
for future delivery at $4.50 to $4.60. 
On export business, producers are quot- 
ing $6.50, eastern seaboard. As this is 
the off-season for this product, there 
is relatively littl demand in any 
quarter. 


An industrial clinic to care for vic- 
tims of accident has been established 
in Indianapolis as the result of the 
interest taken by various manufactur- 
ing establishments in civic affairs, 
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Intracity Embargoes Advise 


Car Service Commission Suggests to Railroads That They Eliminate All Such Hauls 
for Which Trucks May Be Used—Turn Attention to Relieving Terminal Con- 
gestion—Coal and Railroad Situations Show 


ASHINGTON, Aug. 10.— 
W Line-haul of freight having 

been placed on a more satis- 
factory basis, government and railroad 
agencies have turned their attention to 
the relief of terminals. Conferences 
and investigation have confirmed the 
belief that permanent relief from con- 
gestion will not be obtained until 
freight is moved more expeditiously 
through gateways and terminals. To 
this end the car. service commission 
of the American Railroad association 
has sent this circular to the railroads: 


“To relieve terminal congestion, 
eliminate switching and increase the 
car supply for road-haul shipments, it 
is suggested that an embargo be placed 
against the use of all classes of equip- 
ment in intracity movement, at each 
point where such action will result in 
improved ‘car handling and increased 
car supply for general distribution. A 
permit system should be inaugurated 
to protect the movement of such 
freight as cannot be handled by truck. 
The embargo should, so far as prac- 
ticable, be absolute against the use oi 
coal cars in crosstown movement. At 
common points where car service com- 
mittees have been established, the 
chairman of the committee should be 
named permit agent.” 

For the time being, this will effec- 
tually eliminate intracity hauls for 
which truck hauling could be sub- 
stituted. In the larger centers, scrap 
iron and steel dealers especially will 
be hard hit. Particularly in coal has 
it been found true, it is claimed, that 
a loaded car will make the trip from 
the Indiana mines to Chicago, for 
example, in one night, and then be 
held up in Chicago three to four 
weeks. Ninety per cent of the present 
evils will be eliminated if gateways 
can be cleared, is the belief; and fur- 
ther priority orders can do little good 
unless the shipments can be handled 
with dispatch in yards. 


It having been determined that the’ 


new railroad rates go into effect on 
Aug. 26, a lull has resulted in the rate 
question. Carriers have been asked by 
the interstate commerce commission to 
bring their present tariffs and supple- 
ments up to date by Sept. 1, in order 
that shippers can take the present 
tariffs and superimpose the percentage 
of increase for the various districts. 
Then, not later than Dec. 1, the car- 
riers must have completed the pub- 
lication of tariffs including the present 
increase. Until Nov. 1 the commission 
will not compel observance of the 


long and short-haul clause of the trans- 
portation act. All rates that work out 
in the same figure in cents per mile or 
per ton may be covered in one supple- 
ment at this time, the commission has 
ruled. Instead of ending the rate prob- 
lem, the commission’s decision will in 
crease the number of complaints, as 
differences between shippers and car- 
riers will only be accentuated by the 
advances 

Although the railroad situation is 
not yet “out of the woods” the im- 
provement in the past week has been 
gratifying. The weekly loadings are 
showing an increase, the daily average 
car movement is slightly higher, and 
coal is moving much more rapidly to 
the Northwest and to New England, it 
is claimed. In the week ended July 
24, the railroads of the country loaded 
915,972 cars of revenue freight, com- 
pared with 909,682 cars in the corre- 
sponding week of 1919 and 976,554 in 
the corresponding week of 1918. In 
the first three weeks of July the 
freight loading was 2,521,263 cars, 
against 2,455,364 in the same period of 
1919 and 2,722,562 of 1918. The ac- 
cumulation of loaded cars has by now 
dropped slightly below 93,000, where it 
stood early in April before the “out- 
law” switchmen’s strike. Normally, 
the accumulation or loaded cars is from 
30,000 to 40,000. In mid-June it was 
290,000, and today it is 92,700. 

Further conservation of equipment 
will be accomplished if the commerce 
commission heeds the recommenda- 
tion of the National Coal association 
and cuts off the car supply of some 
3000 “wagon mine” operators in the 
bituminous coal fields. Because these 
operators must haul coal by truck to 
sidings, open-top equipment is tied up 
for a longer period than it would be 
at regular mines. The association has 
taken this matter up with the Willard 
advisory committee. 

Requests for modification of its 
various service orders are received al- 
most daily by the commerce commis- 
sion, but excepting the modifications 
in regard o defining coal cars, the 
commission has been unmoved. 
Whether order No. 7, which reserves 
the major portion of open-top equip- 
ment for the coal trade, will be allowed 
to expire Aug. 20 at the end of its 
60 days will depend on whether the 
coal situation has improved sufficiently. 
In the week ended July 31 bituminous 
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Improvement 


coal production totaled only 9,357,000 
net tons, a loss of 1,100,000 tons from 
the week preceding because of the 
Illinois, Indiana strike situation, yet the 
fact that in the first seven months 
of this year bituminous coal produc- 
tion amounted to 302,727,000 tons, 
against 258,144,000 tons in the same 
period of last year, weighs heavily 
Like the railroad situation, the coal sit- 
vation also appears to be mending fast. 

In July, 1919, the average daily 
freight car movement in the United 
States was 23% miles; in July, 1920, it 
is unofficially reported to have been 
25. This improyement alone is almost 
equal to adding 100,000 freight cars, 
it is stated. 


Wage Raise Sought for 
80,000 Navy Workers 


Washington, Aug. 10.—Repre- 
sentatives of the 80,000 employes in 
the navy yards of the United States 
are asking the navy wage board to 
increase mechanics, electricians, boil- 
ermakers, molders and similar trades- 
men $2 a day, and clerks and other 
office employes $1.75 a day. Laborers, 
now averaging $3.68 daily, are asking 
for $5.68. Clerks now ranging from 
$3.68 to $5.12 are seeking from $5.43 
to $6.87 Helpers want a boost from 
$4.32 to $6.32. Master 
want their wages increased from $12.16 
a day to $16. Pipefitters, lead burn- 
ers and helpers are asking for $2 a 


mechanics 


cay more. Technical workers have 
asked for imereases of 20 to 25 per 
cent. The navy wage board will hand 
down its decision Aug. 20 to Secre- 
tary Daniels. 


American Exporters Win 
Good Will Abroad 


Washington, Aug. 10.—Not a single 
complaint has been made by foreign 
customers against the associations ex- 
porting under the Webb-Pomerene 
export trade act, says William B. Col- 
ver, member of the federal trade com- 
mission, which is intrusted with super- 
vision over the act, in a_ statement 
reviewing the first two years of ex- 
port trade under this law. So far, 
according to Mr. Colver, 44 associa- 
tions, comprising nearly 1000 con- 
cerns with offices and plants in 43 
states, are operating successfully under 
it. The act has made good despite 
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e “distressing and difficult” cond'- 

ms arising through the war and its 
nd, the foreign exchange situation, 
disturbed credits and upset transpor- 
tation. Mr. Colver says further: 


“One of the traditional criticisms 
of the American exporter has been 
that he tended to take a flyer in a 
foreign market and to count the suc- 
cess of the venture upon the immed- 
jate profit or loss of the single trans- 
action; to enter a market unceremon- 
iously and leave it abruptly. This 
procedure did not make for the build- 
ing up of that good will, the steady 
growth of which throughout the years 
is the firm foundation upon which 


Coal Price 


ASHINGTON, Aug. 10.—As 
Attorney General Palmer's 
proposal to force down high 


coal and coke prices by the fixing of 
fair prices appears to be following 
his campaigns against the high cost of 
living and radicals, into the limbo of 
unfinished business, the fight between 
the larger bituminous coal operators 
and the smaller operators and whole- 
salers has been fanned to a_ white 
heat by the interstate commerce com- 
recent ban on _ reconsign- 
ments, The disagreement reached the 
point yesterday where the smaller 
operators and wholesalers, represented 
hy the American Wholesale Coal asso- 


mission's 


ciation, made the flat charge that 
the larger operators, represented by 
the National Coal association, “are 


making use of the powers of the com- 
mission to punish if not destroy the 
wholesalers without doing anything to 
improve the transportation situation.” 

This split within the ranks of the 
coal industry itself accentuates the 
need of some action by the govern- 
ment to curb coal and coke prices, 
and it comes at just the time when 
‘the department of justice appears to 
he washing its hands of the entire 
matter. Without explanation, the con- 
ference at New York at which a fair 
‘price list was to be formulated by a 
special committee, was called off at 
the last minute. In some quarters it 
is stated that the larger operators 
convinced Mr. Palmer of the futility 
of trying to make up, within a few 
days, a blanket schedule to cover the 
various fields. At any rate, for the 
present at least it appears that what- 
ever relief is to come from exorbitant 
fuel prices must come through im- 
provement in the transportation §situa- 
tion. On this one condition alone the 
coal industry is a unit—if the rail- 
roads will place the cars, prices will 
tumble automatically. 


The break between the operators 


and the wholesalers has come largely 
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real extension in export trade and 
healthy, steady profit year after year 
may rest. 

“The export trade associations 
formed under the act have not shown 
themselves to be following this theory 
or practice in commerce. On the con- 
trary, by virtue of patience and cour- 
age, we find them entering a market 
after careful and scientific study and 
examination, and having entered, we 
find them prepared as to financial re- 
source and as to resolution to remain 
until they shall have conquered any 
difficulties, prejudices or obstacles 
which they may find across their path. 


“The associations thus far operating 
in the foreign trade themselves have 


F ixing Plan 


as a result of what the National Coal 
association terms its determination “to 
clean house within the coal industry.” 
Repeatedly the association has been 
claiming that the operators are not 
obtaining fancy prices; rather, it is 
the jobbers and wholesalers who not 
only have been making prices soar 
but also have so abused the recon- 
signment privilege that the carriers 
have been deprived of the use of thou- 
sands of open-top. cars. For the 
recent reconsignment order of the 
commerce commission the operators 
take credit. The larger operators 
appear to have the ear of the advisory 
committee of the railway executives 
of which Daniel Willard is chairman, 
and upon which the commerce com- 
mission is now leaning heavily. 

It is announced that Col. D. B. 
Wentz, of Philadelphia, president of 
the National Coal association, will 
again confer with the Willard com- 
mittee “to discuss means of ourtail- 
ing the privilege of reconsignment of 
open-top cars for shipment of coal 
from mines to tidewater ports, for 
export trade and for transshipment 
to New England ports.” In explana- 
tion, the asociation states: “This move 
of the operators is aimed at driving 
out speculators in tidewater move- 
ment of coal who have been exacting 
high prices for an output obtained 
at nominal prices at the mines. This 
is part of an effort of the soft coal 
operators to eliminate every species 
of speculation in the handling of coal 
wherever it exists.” 

The American Wholesale Coal asso- 
ciation’s battle cry is sounded in a 
letter from its secretary, George H. 
Cushing, to Chairman E. E, Clark of 
the commerce commission. Resales 
of coal have been made after the coal 
left the mines, but the cars themselves 
have been kept moving, he declared. 
The charge that speculators have been 
holding 5000 cars idle at tidewater he 
claimed is refuted by the fact that 
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done much to silence criticism, for 
the reason that their conduct has been 
such that during the whole time of 
the operation of the law there has not 
been a single complaint made by for- 
eign customers against any of these 
associations. A course of conduct as 
carefully chosen as that with nearly a 
half hundred associations actively en- 
gaged in foreign trade and in a period 
of two years and during a time of in- 
terrupted communications and of great 
difficulty in foreign trade, no act has 
been complained of as unfair—means 
permanence in foreign trade built in 
good-will; it means repeat orders; it 
means volume of business, decreasing 
overhead, increasing profits.” 


Is Shelved 


coal moving to the Tidewater Coal 
exchange is not reconsigned, and that 
for four months not a dollar of de- 
murrage has been assessed for the 
detention of cars at tidewater. Ter- 
minal committees at Chicago and De- 
troit have issued orders cancelling re- 
consignment rules and charges, where- 
as they have authority only to recom- 
mend action to the comnierce com- 


mission, according to Mr. Cushing. 
He said further: 
“That you may understand _ this 


vicious propaganda in all its naked- 
ness, I call your attention to the fact 
that the two distressed points in the, 
United States are said to be the 
Northwest and New England. It is 
assumed by you and everyone else 
that these districts are fed through 
the lake and tidewater ports. If it is 


true that the reconsigning privilege 
is responsible for the delay of cars, 
then the places where they should 
have been the most rigid should have 
been at lake and tidewater ports. 
However, in the new  reconsigning 


rules as presented to you, these two 
places are exempted and the killing 
burden of the proposed regulations 
fall on other parts of the country not 
now in distress.” 

The comeback of the operators, 


stated by Col. Wentz, is: “Mr. Cush- 
ing’s letter is obviously an attempt 
to block the present evil of holding 
cars loaded with coal at tidewater 
points.” Consumers, in the meantime, 
apparently must await an improved 
rail situation to afford them relief 
from scarcity and high prices. 


Begin Survey of Eastern 
Water Power 


Washington, Aug. 10.—Engineers work- 
ing under the direction of the federal 
geological survey are beginning a sur- 
vey of waterpower possibilities along 
the Atlantic coast from Washington to 
Boston, having in mind construction of 
huge waterpower generating plants and 
the laying out of a general electrical 
distributing system for tidewater cities. 
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By the use of the water power now 
wasted enough current can be generat- 
ed to supply industries in lower New 
England, lower New York state, ecast- 
ern Pennsylvania, Maryland and Wash- 
ington, it is estimated, thus saving hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of coal an- 
nually, cutting down power costs of 
manufacturers and releasing open-top 
railway cars for other purposes. Only 
10 per cent of the available water power 
along the Atlantic coast is now being 
utilized, it is said. The sum of $125,- 
000 was made available at the last ses- 
sion of congress for this survey. W. S. 
Murray, of New York, is consulting en- 
gineer of the survey. His assistants 
are Lorin E. Imlay, Henry W. Butler 
and Carey T. Hutchinson. The survey 
will require about a year and a half 
to complete. 


Capital ‘Odds and 


Ends 





penne pa July 20—The 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co., has 
asked the interstate commerce com- 
mission to award it $25,000 damages 
from the Baltimore & Ohio, Hocking 
Valley and Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
railroads for refusal to spot cars with 
the Jackson company plant. The com- 
pany owns four and one-half miles 
of track connecting its plant with the 
carriers, and the roads refuse to trans- 
port iron ore, coal, coke, limestone 
and other materials any farther than 
the connection of their lines with this 
connecting track, according to the com- 
pany’s claim. 
* * + 

Included in exports to the United 
States from the Liverpool, Eng., con- 
sular district in May were: Ferroman- 
ganese valued at $438,348, tin valued 
at $583,083, and palm oil valued at 
$192,789. Total exports from Liverpool 
in May amounted to $4,296,831, and im- 
ports from the United States, $295,038. 

“Se ue 


The federal trade commission has 
cited the Quaker Oil Products Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pa., in a complaint of unfair 
competition in the sale of oils for the 
metal and other industries. The com- 
pany is given 40 days in which to 
reply, after which a hearing will be 
held. 

“Ts oF 

The New York Central, Erie & 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh rail- 
roads have been ordered by the inter- 
state commerce commission to return 
to the McKinney Steel Co., Cieve- 
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land, $1012.89, plus interest, repre- 
sentirg overcharges on the shipment 
of 99 cars of mill cinder from Cleve- 
land tc Chattotte ‘. Y. 


> * * 


Charging that the carriers are haul- 
ing firebrick from certain points in 
Illinois to Seattle and Portland, Oreg., 
cheaper than they are to San Francisco 
and Pittsburgh, Cal, the Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco, has asked 
the interstate commerce commission 
to order eight railroads to lower their 
rates. 

7 * + 

The federal trade commission’s anti- 
dumping action brought against Crocker 
Bros., Frank Samuel and Rogers, Brown 
& Co., still remains on the docket and 
commission attorneys refuse to hazard 
a prediction as to when it will be 
reached. It was charged that the three 
interests were dumping English ferro- 
manganese in the United States in viola- 
tion of tariff regulations. 

7 * * 


An examiner for the interstate com- 
merce commission has recommended 
that the commission find that freight 
charged on shipments of iron and steel 
articles, in 1918, from Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Grand Crossing, Ill, and Ell- 
wood City and Leechburgh Pa., to San 
Francisco and Seattle for export, as 


excessive. The A. O. Anderson Co. 
is the complainant. 

* ¢ * 
The rule providing that freight 


charges or traffic from points in the 
United States to points in Canada 
must be paid in United States cur- 
rency has been suspended by the in- 
terstate commerce commission until 
Nov. 17 in order to permit of further 
investigation. The rule was prompted 
by the depreciation in Canadian cur- 
rency. 
* * * 

Reparation amounting to $2461.37, 
plus interest, has been ordered paid 
by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion to the Cohen-Schwartz Rail & 
Steel Co., St. Louis, by the St. Louis 
& San Francisco railroad. This sum 
represents overcharges on 15 carloads 
of rails and angle bars from Steele 
Mo., to Madison and East St. Louis, 
Ill. 

_ a 

Chinese interests have put into blast 
at Hankow, China, a new furnace with a 
daily capacity of 100 tons of sand cast pig 
iron, according to reports to the depart- 
ment of commerce. The same report 
shows the great increase in iron and 
steel imports into China through the 
port of Shanghai. Demand for Amer- 
ican copper in Manchuria is on the in- 
crease, it is also stated. 
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Will Build Steel Mill ; 


The Hudson City Steel Corp. the 
been organized under the laws of New 
York state with a capital of $500,000, 
fully paid, te construct a cold-rolled 
strip steel mill at Hudson, N. Y. The 
plant, which will be located on a 12- 
acre site, will have capacity for pro- 
ducing approximately 100 tons of strip 
steel per day. It is planned to have 
the new plant in full operation by the 
end of this year. Contracts for the 
equipment already have been placed. 
This includes three tandem mills, 8, 
10 and 12 inches, respectively, and sev- 


eral single units. The plant will be 
equipped with a double  gas-pro- 
ducing furnace. It is expected this 


equipment will be augmented later. 
The company has been organized by 
a group of well-known _ strip-steel 
makers and officers shortly will be 
elected. It is probable that a portion 
of the stock now in the treasury of 
the company will be offered to the 


public shortly. New York offices al- 
ready have been located by the com- 
pany in room 2304, the Woolworth 
building. 





Coal Output Increases 


Coal production in Alabama during 
the week ended June 24, went to 327,- 


989 tons, the largest amount since 
the last week in March. This is the 
result of improved conditions in the 


strike section of the coal fields and 
extraordinary efforts being put forth 
at those mines where the men have 
remained loyal or where there has 
been no strike trouble. For the week 
ended July 17 coal production reached 
the low level of 283,656 tons, and the 
week ended July 10, it was only 242,- 
799 tons. With the mines at Marvel 
and Coleanor again in operation pro- 
iluction will undoubtedly exceed the 
figures for July quoted above. Con- 
ditions also are improving at the 
mines of the Corona and Roden Coal 
Cos, 


Many cases in which the iron and 
steel industry is interested are affected 
by the decision of the United States 
court of claims in the action brought 
by the United States Bedding Co., of 
St. Paul. The court ruled that it has 
no jurisdiction over claims brought 
direct before the court. Under the so- 
called Dent act, validating informal 
war contracts, companies must first 
seek settlement with the war depart- 
ment, and not until such a settlement 
is unsatisfactory or the department re- 
fuses to act can the court recognize 
an action, the court of claims has 
held. 





Ee 





RANK Purnell has been elected 
| ee president of the Consolidat- 

ed Steel Corp., 165 Broadway, 
New York, to succeed H. H. Bar- 
bour, who recently resigned to 
become vice president of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. The change is effect- 
ive Aug. 1. Mr. Purnell, who long 
has been well known in the _ steel 
industry, served directly under Mr. 
Barbour practically since the forma- 
tion of the Consolidated company. A. 
Van Winkle was elected secretary of 
the Consolidated company, effective 
Aug. 1, and C. L. Hayes was appoint- 
ed comptroller and assistant  secre- 
tary. 

Mr Purnell formerly was employed 
by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
in its Youngstown offices and when 
the war broke out he went to Wash- 
ington with the organization of the 
war industries board, being assistant 
to J. Leonard Replogle, then director 
of steel supply. He made a _ fine 
record, and after the armistice and 
the dissolution of the board, he went 
to the New York offices of the Con- 
solidated company. 


Eliot Armstrong has resigned as as- 
sistant to the vice president, in charge 
of sales, of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., Buffalo. 


Louis A. Delaney, has been made 
manager of the American Sheet Metal 
Corp., Philadelphia) He formerly was 
with the F. X. Hooper Co. Inc., Glen- 
arm, Md. 


J. Corcoran now is general superin- 
tendent of the Sharon Pressed Steel 
Co., Wheatland, Pa. He formerly was 
with the Cleveland Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Co., Cleveland. 


Forest A. Morin, for the last five 
years cost accountant with the De- 
troit Pressed Steel Co., has been en- 
gaged as cost accountant by the 
Southern Motor Mfg. Corp., Houston, 
Tex. 


J. E Cook, formerly superintendent 
of the finishing department of the 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, 
has been manager assistant to C. A. 
Pannock, general superintendent of 
the plant. 

Frederick A. Pelton, an assistant 
cashier of the Northampton National 
bank, Northampton, Mass., has _ re- 


Men of the Iron : i rade 


~ Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 
Men of Affairs of the Industry 


signed to take effect Sept. 1, when 
he will become assistant treasurer of 


the Haydenville Co, © Haydenville, 
Mass., maker of brass and iron goods. 


Fred C. Moses, who has been de- 
signing engineer for the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., for some 
time, has been appointed assistant me- 
chanical engineer with the Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


Maj. Gen. Frank Hines, in charge 
of the war department’s transporta- 
tion service, has resigned to become 
vice president and general manager 
of the Baltic Steamship Co., with 
headquarters in New York. 


H. D. Balsinger, has resigned as a 
superintendent in the American Steel 
Foundries to accept the assistant sup- 
erintendency of the T. H. Symington 
Co., of. Rochester, N. Y., effective 
Aug. 1. 


Robert R. Noid, formerly with the 
Victoria Machinedy Depot Co. Ltd., 
and the Coughlan Shipyards, has be- 
came affiliated with the Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Co., New Glasgow, N. S., 
and with the John Inglis Co.,- Ltd., 
Toronto. 


Evan Jones has resigned as super- 
intendent of the sheet and jobbing 
mills of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md., effective Aug. 
15, to become manager of the Harris- 
burg, Pa., plant of the Lalance & 
Grosjean Mfg. Co. 


J. D. Roett, sales engineer for the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, 
Pa., with headquarters in Chicago, 
has resigned in order to enter the 
service of the Standard Tank Car Co., 
Sharon, Pa., in the same capacity and 
with the same headquarters. 


J. I. Capps has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the American Man- 
ganese Steel Co., Chicago, with head- 
quarters at Chicago Heights, IIL, suc- 
ceeding 5S. T. Peebles, who is now 
in charge of sales The appointment 


was effective July 1. 

C. C. Lynd, who has represented 
the American’ Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., at Atlanta, Ga., for 
several years past, has been placed 
in charge of the company’s new of- 
fices, established in the Hibernia Bank 
puilding, New Orleans, La., to cover 
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the southern states, including the 
state of Texas, excepting the city of 
F! Paso. 


Thomas Hanley has retired as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Highland 
Iron & Steel Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
He had been with the company 20 
years, beginning as roller. He was 
one of the original stockholders and 
when the plant recently was bought by 
the American Chain Co. he netted a 
handsome return on his original in- 
vestment. 


J. W. Norcross, president of the 
Canadian Steampship lines, Montreal, 
has been persuaded to take a high 
official position with the new Cana- 
dian Steel Consolidation, the British 
Empire Steel Corp. According to 
present plans, Mr. Norcross will be 
chairman of the executive committee, 
which will be in charge of the entire 
undertaking of the big merger, and 
he will also serve as deputy chairman 
of the board of directors. He will re- 
tain the presidency of the Canada 
Steamship lines, which will be leased 
to the British Empire Steel Corp., 
and in this way will direct the entire 
shipping undertaking of the merged 
companies. 


John Duncan, who was elected vice 
president of the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., when it 
was consolidated in 1909 with another 
Wheeling concern, was made presi- 
dent of that company at a meeting of 
the company held in Wheeling on July 
28 to succeed Isaac M. Scott, who has 
been named as president of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp. Mr. Duncan became 
associated with the Wheeling Steel 
& Iron Co. in 1909 as general man- 
ager of sales and when subsequently 
he was elected vice president he con- 
tinued as general manager of sales 
of the consolidation of 1914. Mr. 
Duncan first became connected with 
the steel industry in 1889 as bill clerk 
for the National Tube Co. in St. Louis 
and later went with the Haxtun Steam 
Heater Co., Kewanee, Ill, afterward 
the Western Tube Co., and in 1903 
he was elected vice president and gen- 
eral manager of sales of that company. 
Upon its absorption by the National 
Tube Co. in 1908, Mr. Duncan became 
general manager of sales of the latter 
company, with offices in Pittsburgh. 
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A. HOLDER of Boston, re- 
H cently was elected vice presi- 

dent of the Root & Van Der- 
voort Engineering Co., East Moline, 
Ill. Mr. Holder has been a director 
for several years, but now will remove 
to East Moline where he will assume 
active management of the East Moline 
plant. He is an industrial engineer of 
extensive experience and wide reputa- 
tion. The company has separated the 
operation of the departments devoted 
to the manufacture of automobiles and 
motors to form two general manufac- 
turing divisions. The major unit will 
be the engineering plants engaged in 
the manufacture of commercial motors, 
while the other department will com- 
prise plants Nos. 3 and 4, and the 
automobile service department. A. T. 
Miller, who has been general superin- 
tendent of plant No. 4, has been made 
superintendent of the entire 
automobile division. Eugene Gruen- 
wald continues as general superin- 
tendent of the commercial motor 
division. Paul Andree, who for several 
years was superintendent of plant No. 
5 has resigned. 


general 


W. R. Badgett, 1349 Book building, 
Detroit, has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative for Michigan for the Inter- 


state Drop Forge Co., Milwaukee. 
H. L. Schmieder, formerly super- 
intendent of the Advance Tool Co., 


the Lang- 


Cincinnati, now represents 
haar Ball Bearing Co., Aurora, Ind., 
in Milwaukee and vicinity. 
James H. Remington, has resigned, 


as purchasing agent of the Waukesha 
Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., effective 
Sept. 15. He has been with the com- 
pany 15 years. 


B. F. Wright has resigned as chief 
engineer of the Federal Motor Truck 
Co., Detroit, to become chief engineer 
of the Republic Truck Co. Alma, 
Mich. 


Harold B. Buse now is sales engi- 
neer with Hill, Clark & Co., Boston, 
as Connecticut representative. He form- 
erly was with the Geometric Tool Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Z. W. Carter, manager of the Mate- 
rial Handling Machinery Manufactur- 
er’s association, New York, addressed 
the Rotary club, at the Hotel Statler, 


Men of the Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 
Men of Affairs of the Industry 


Cleveland, was 


illustrated by 


Aug. 5. His talk 
motion pictures. 


William W. Johnson, formerly tool 
engineer for the American Axle 
Works of the Standard Parts Co., 
Cleveland, now is chief engineer for 
the George T. Trundle Jr., Engineer- 
ing Co., that city. 


Henry J. Fuller, president of the 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., 
was recently elected a director of 
the Gillette Safety Razor Co., of 
Canada. Mr. Fuller has been a direc- 
tor of the Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Boston, for some _ time. 


Charles G. Barrett recently became 
affliated with the Blake Knowles 
Works of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. East Cambridge, 
Mass. He formerly was sales engineer 
in the marine department of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., New York. 


P. L. Emerson who for the last three 
years has been general sales manager 
of the Olds Motor Works, Lansing, 
Mich., has bought an interest in the 
Jackson Motors Corp., Jackson, Mich., 
and has been made president and gen- 
eral manager. 


William P. Stout has ap- 
pointed district manager of sales for 
the Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., 
Pittsburgh, at the Philadelphia office. 
He succeeds John T. Seaman, who 
was recently appointed in charge of 
the company’s Pittsburgh district sales 
office. 

Robert R. Lassiter now is _ part 
owner of the Dale-Brewster Machin- 
ery Co., Inc., 54 Lafayette street, New 
York, where he holds the position of 
assistant to the president, in charge of 
engineering sales. He formerly was 
mechanical superintendent of the Rich- 
mond Forgings Corp., Richmond, Va. 


Charles L. Ochs has been promoted 
to be general manager of the Eaton 
Axle Co., plant of the Standard Parts 
Co., Cleveland, in charge of three large 
units. He formerly was assistant gen- 
earl manager since the Eaton Axle 
organization was placed in charge of 
the axle division of the Standard Parts 
Co. 

Frederick A. Jones has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Hobbs Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., maker of box 
cutters, etc. to succeed Arlington 


been 
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Mr. 


formerly 
was vice president and general manager 
of the Eastern Steamship Co., Boston 
and Portland, Me. 


Moore, resigned. Jones 


R. T. Hazelton, who for several years 
was superintendent and chief  engi- 
neer of the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, recently was appointed 
works manager of the Cincinnati Shap- 
er Co., that city. He also will have 
charge of production for the Cincinnati 
Gear Cutting Machine Co., a subsidary 
of the Cincinnati Shaper Co. 


Henry D’Heane, formerly with the 
Hayes Wheel Co., Albion, Mich., has 
become assistant factory manager of 


the Simplex Wheel Co., Cadillac, Mich. 
Motor Van Meter, who was in charge 
of factory management for the Simplex 
company has resigned to become man- 
ager of the recently organized Cad- 
illac Iron Works. 


Thomas P. Orchard, formerly 
retary and sales manager of the Serv- 
ice Engineering Co., Inc., New York, 
now is director of sales for the Arthur 


sec- 


Knapp Engineering Corp., 19 West 
Porty-fourth street, that city, manu- 
facturer and designer of machinery, 
tools and equipment for quantity pro- 
duction and _ interchangeable manu- 
facture. 

Samuel M. Hershey, who has been 


district sales manager at Philadelphia for 
the Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 
for some time, resigned on Aug. 1, to 
assume the sales managership of the re- 
cently organized firm of A. B. 
& Sons, Philadelphia, which specializes 
in grinding. A. R. Sleath, southern 
representative for the Heald 
succeeds Mr Hershey. 


W. Hollingsworth, formerly 
tary of the British Society of Heating 
and Ventilating engineers, has been 
appointed general secretary of the 
Institution of British Foundrymen, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Capt.- Alexander Hayes. 
The appointment was made at a 
meeting of the general council held 
in York recently, and is subject to 
confirmation by the members. The 
main office of the Institution of 
British Foundrymen is at Bessemer 
House, Adelphi, London W. C. 1, 
where Mr. Hollingsworth will 
kis headquarters. 


Landis 


company 


secre- 


have 








Bank System Feels Crop Strain 


Federal Reserve Ratio Falls for Second Time in Two Weeks—Cleveland Reserve 
Bank Governor Sees Tight Credit for Remainder of the Year—Failures 
Grow and Prices Drop—General Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


HE second consecutive decline 

I in the ratio of total reserves 

to net deposits and reserve 
note liabilities, combined, of the fed- 
eral reserve system, which occurred 
last week following an upward move- 
ment extending over a period of three 
or four weeks, reflects the tightening 
credit strain growing out of the prep- 
arations for financing the crop move- 
ments now at hand. The system’s 
reserve ratio now stands at 44 per 
cent as compared with 44.2 per cent 
the preceding week and 444 two 
weeks ago, 

How the great credit reservoir of 
the reserve system is being employed 
to direct the flow of credit from dis- 
tricts with favorable reserve ratios 
to those bearing the brunt of the 
crop financing, is indicated by the 
decline in the reserve ratios of both 
the Cleveland and New York banks 
last week. This was wholly due to 
the shifting of loanable funds from 
these banks to the agricultural dis- 
tricts in the West and Southwest. 
The Cleveland bank ratio fell sharply 
from 56.5 per cent to 53.9 per cent. 
For months the Cleveland, New York 
and Boston banks have been loaning 
credit to other banks. Discussing the 
credit outlook Gov. E. R. Fancher 
of the Cleveland reserve bank says: 

“I expect the credit strain to grow 
somewhat more severe during the 
crop moving period, but do not an- 
ticipate that it will reach the dan- 
gerous stage at any time. The facil- 
ities of the federal reserve system are 
adequate to handle the _ situation. 
However I do not believe that there 
will be any easing in the credit situa- 
tion before the first of the year, or 
at the end of November at ‘the earliest. 
We must get the crop financing be- 
hind us before money will loosen. 
A factor in favor of the satisfactory 
credit arrangements for the _ crops, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is the 
congestion of the railroads. With 
the existing car shortage and the slow 
freight movements the fimancing 
burden will be spread over a period 
of possibly three months instead of 
being concentrated with a short space 
of time. As for tthe general financial 
outlook I believe that the readjust- 
ment and liquidation which is now 
under way must run its course. I 


look upon this as a constructive de- 
velopment because it will put. the 
credit situation and industry upon a 
more stable and wholesome basis.” 

Concrete evidence that  readjust- 
ment is gathering momentum is to be 
found in the record of growing busi- 
ness failures and in the declining 
prices for general commodities, the 
price of pig iron being one conspicu- 
ous exception. According to the com- 
pilation of R. G. Dun & Co., com- 
mercial insolvencies in the United 
States in July increased in number 50 
per cent over July of 1919 and in 
total liabilities the increase was 300 
per cent. There were 681 failures for 
$21,909,412 during the month. Dun’s 
index number for Aug. 1 shows a de- 
cline of over 3 per cent in one month 
and 4% per cent for two months, 
while the prices of foodstuffs de- 
clined 12% per cent in July and on 
Aug. 1 were 9 per cent below the 
same date one year before. 

The new freight rate advance which 
have improved the earning prospects 
of the railroads and given them a 
basis upon which to work out the - 
rehabil.tation, is considered one of 
the most constructive iudustria! and 
financial ucvelopments of «his genera- 
tion. How soon the effects of its 
stimulation will be felt remains un- 
certain. With the scarcity of invest- 
ment capital, the prevailing high in- 
terest rates and the high prices for 
materials, some question exists as to 
whether the roads will immediately 
go into the market for equipment on 
a large scale. Some of the larger 
roads can afford to pay the rate of 
interest necessary to attract funds 
and meet the prevailing quotations for 
equipment, but this probably does 
not hold true for the majority of 
roads. However, when the _ neces- 
sary readjustment and liquidation of 
general business has been completed 
it is confidently expected that delayed 
expansion by the roads will supply 
the stimulus for business revival. 


Stock Dividend]Rulings 
Are Issued 


Questions of the widest interest to 
corporations and stockholders gener- 
ally in connection with the stock divi- 
dend tax growing out,of the supreme 


court’s Ejisner-Macomber have been 
answered by a series of interpretations 
of the verdict just made public by the 
bureau of internal revenue. The 
bureau’s rulings details how various 
classes of stock dividends should be 
treated for purposes of taxation. The 
bureau’s announcement follows: 

“Where a corporation, being author- 
ized so to do by the laws of the state 
in which it is incorporated, transfers 
a portion of its surplus to capital 
account, issue new stock represent- 
ing the amount of the surplus so 
transferred and distributes the stock 
so issued to its stockholders, such 
stock is not income to the stock- 
holders and the stockholders incur no 
liability for income tax by reason of 
its receipt. 

“Where a corporation, being there- 
unto lawfully authorized, increases its 
capital stock and simultaneously de- 
clares a cash dividend equal in amount 
to the increase in its capital stock, 
and gives to its stockholders a real 
option either to keep the money for 
their own or to reinvest it in the new 
shares, such dividend is a cash divi- 
dend and is income to the _ stock- 
holders whether they reinvest it in the 
new shares or not. 

“Where a corporation which is not 
permitted under the laws of the state 
in which it is incoroporated to issue 
a stock dividend, increases its capital 
stock and at the same time declares a 
cash dividend under an agreement 
with the stockholders to reinvest the 
money so received in the new issue 
of capital stock, such dividend is sub- 
ject to tax as income to stockholders. 

“Where a going corporation, having 
a surplus accumulated in part prior to 
March 1, 1913, and being thereunto 
lawfully authorized, transfers to its 
capital account a portion of its sur- 
plus, issues new stock representing 
the amount so transferred to the capi- 
tal account and then declares a divi- 
dend payable in part in cash and in 
part in shares of the new issue of 
stock, that portion of the dividend 
paid in cash will be deemed to have 
been paid out of the surplus accumu- 
lated since March 1, 1913, and is sub- 
ject to tax, but the portion-of the 
dividend paid in stock will not be 
subject to tax as income. 


“4 dividend paid in stock of 
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another corporation held as a part of 
the assets of the corporation paying 
the dividend, is income to the stock- 
holder at the time the same is made 
available for distribution to the full 
amount of the then market value 
of such stock. This ruling is 
based upon the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
Peabody vs. Eisner (247 U. S” 347), 
which was not modified by the case 
of Fisnmer vs. Macomber. If such 
stock be subsequently sold by the 
stockholder the difference between its 
market value at date of receipt and 
the price for which it is sold is addi- 
tional income or loss to him, as the 
case may be. 

“The profit derived by a stockhold- 
er upon the sale of stock received as 
a dividend is income to the stock- 
holder, and taxable as such even 
though the siock itself was not income 
at the time of its receipt by the stock- 
holder. For the purpose of determin- 
ing the amount of gain or loss de- 
rived from the sale of stock received 
as a dividend, or of the stock with 
respect to which such dividend was 
paid, the cost of each share of stock 
(provided both the dividend stock and 
the stock with respect to which it is 
issued have the same rights and 
preferences is the quotient of the 
cost of the old stock or its fair mar- 
“ket value as of March 1, 1913, if 
acquired prior to that date) divided 
by the total number of shares of the 
old and new stock.” 


Deficit Shown by Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore 


A deficit of $1,041,169 after provision 
for all losses, was reported by Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore, Inc., for the 
year ended April 30. In the preceding 
year net income was $1,262,402. 
profit and loss deficit of the company 
was $4,931,196 but attention is called 
in the report to the fact that this was 
after previously undetermined losses 
had been provided for, many of which 
had been incurred from the time the 
company originated. George A. Gas- 
ton, president of the company, says in 
part: 

“Full provision has been made for 
all doubtful accounts, and bills receiv- 
able and reserves have been provided 
which are considered sufficient to 
cover possible losses on investments 
in and advances to associated com- 
panies. Deficit of $4,931,197 follows 
the writing off of all previously unde- 
termined losses incurred from the in- 
ception of the company to April 30 
last. These losses include those which 
occurred in Russia, the break in 
foreign exchanges and those which 
might be expected in the readjustment 
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from a war to a peace basis, particu- 
larly in view of unsettled foreign con- 
ditions.” 


Billings @ Spencer Co. 
Increase Stock 


At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Billings & Spencer Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Aug. 9, an increase 
of the capital stock from $1,000,000 of 
common stock to $2,000,000 of com- 
mon and $1,000,000 of convertible pre- 
ferred, making the total $3,000,000, par 
$25 was authorized. It is proposed 
that $750,000 of the preferred be issued 
at once, to pay preferential dividends 
of 8 per cent per annum, payable 
quarterly, to be converted into com- 
mon stock, in the proportion of five 
shares of preferred to two shares of 
common. The company paid 25 per 
cent dividends in 1918, and last year 
was on a 20 per cent basis, which 
is continued this year. 


Midvale Makes Strides In 
Net Earnings 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. is 
another unit of the iron and steel in- 
dustry to show pronounced gain in 
earnings in the quarter ended June 
30. The company’s report discloses a 
surplus for the period of $4,349,498 as 
compared with $1,516,997 in the preced- 
ing quarter and surplus of $946,267 in 
the corresponding quarter of 1919. 

Six months net earnings were $10,- 
259,898 against $7,840,184 in the first 
half of last year. Interest charges 
were $1,547,317 against $1,580,701 and 
depreciation was $2,846,086, against 
$2,563,019, leaving a surplus of $5,866,- 
495 for the half year contrasted with 
$3,696,464 in 1919. 

In the second quarter the net was 
equivalent to $2.17 a share on the 
$100,000,000 capital stock (par value 
$50) as compared with 75 cents a 
share in the preceding quarter and 47 
cents a share in the same quarter one 
year ago. Earnings of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co, for the quarter 
ended June 30 compared with 1919 
follow: 





MIDVALE 
Net earings .......+005 $6,590,213% $3,138,650 
i  MTTTE TELE 770,564 787,979 
Depreciation ..........+++ 1,470,151 1,404,404 
BES ccwccsvcvcceccs $4,349,498 $ 946,267 





*After provision for all taxes. 


North & Judd Elect 


The North & Judd Mfg..Co., hard- 
ware makers, New Britain, Conn., 
held its annual meeting recently and 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, H. C. Noble; vice president and 
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secretary, E. M. Wightman; vice 
president and treasurer, F. M. Holmes; 
vice president, E. F. Nettleton; assis- 
tant secretary, Samuel McCutcheon; 
assistant treasurer, F. J. Ward; direc- 
tors, H. C. Noble, E. M. Wightman, 
F. M. Holmes, G. M. Landers, A. J. 
Sloper, George C. Clark and Charles 
Glover. The new vice president, E. 
F. Nettleton, was formerly president 
of the W. & E. T. Fitch Co., New 
Haven, Conn., which was recently 
taken over by the North & Judd Mfg. 
Co., in its entirety. 


Otis Steel Co. Earnings 
Show Gain 


The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, re- 
ports a surplus of $1,026,768 for the 
quarter ended June 30 as compared 
with $820,389 in the preceding quarter. 
After deducting the estimated federal 
taxes, net earnings for the six months 
of the current year were $1,536,291 
equivalent to nearly five times the 
requirements of the six months divi- 
dends on the amount of preferred 
stock outstanding on June 30. Net 
earnings before taxes in June were 
$495,049. The comparative income ac- 
count for the June quarter follows: 

June 30, '°20 Mar. $1, '20 
quarter quarter 


Net before fed. tax......... $1,324,558 $1,089,118 
Interest, etC. ...eesseseeees 15,842 29,505 
Depreciation .....0.cseeeees 189,019 189,019 


92,929 50,205 





a Seccbereeccceeed $1,026,768 $ 820,389 





Financial Crop Ends 











HE Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn., maker of chucks and gray iron 
castings, has increased its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000; the Fuller 
Storage Battery Co., Hartford, Conn., 
from $25,000 to $300,000; the Union 
Rolling Mill Co., Unionville, Conn., 
and Cleveland, from $600,000 to $3,000,- 
000. The Phoenix Brass Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has filed a final certificate 
of dissolution with the secretary of 
state. 
* * + 
The Benjamin Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, has bought the building it occu- 
pies at 120 South Sangamon street, 
four stories, 117 x 117 feet. 
. Des 


The American Machine Co, Hart- 
ford, Conn. has filed a certificate in- 
creasing the capital stock from $50,000 
+ cea and the shares from 2000 to 


a. a 
The equipment of the Wolff Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, at Birmingham, has 


been purchased by the Iron City Pipe 
& Foundry Co., the latter city. The 
price paid was $350,000. The deal was 
consummated in Chicago. 











Obituaries 














— 

MOS WHITNEY, one of the 
A industrial leaders of Hartford, 
Conn., founder of the Pratt & 


Whitney Co., that city, and machinery 
inventor, died at the Poland Springs 
Poland, Me., Aug. 5, after a 
four-week illness. Mr. Whitney was 
Biddeford, Md., Oct. 8, 1832. 
He was educated in the schools of 
Saccarappa, Me., and Exeter, N. HEL, 
but when 14 years old, was apprenticed 


house, 


born in 


to the Essex Machine Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., for three years, where he 
learned the machinist trade. The next 
year he spent with ‘his father as a 
journeyman machinist but with his 
father located in Hartford -in 1850. 
They entered the pistol factory of 


Samuel Colt, where he met and formed 
a close friendship with Francis A. 
Pratt, whose partner he later became. 
Although these machinists held 
promising positions at Colt’s factory, 
one the superintendency, they gave up 
their work in 1854 to accept employ- 
ment at smal] wages at the Phoenix 
Iron Works, where they could have 
opportunity to do contract work. In 
1860, they began the manufacture of 
machinery in a room rented 
car company. At first they 


spodlers used in the textile mills, but 
New 


two 


from a 
made 


soon produced a general line. 
machinery was devised and developed 
as needed for the manufacture of sew- 
ing machines and when the Civil war 


began they were chiefly engaged in 
making machinery for the Lincoln 
foundry. It was about this time that 


their milling machine was invented. 

In 1869, the Pratt & Whitney Co. 
was organized with a capital of 
$350,000. Mr. Whitney was superin- 
tendent and Mr. Pratt president. The 
company soon moved from Prospect 
street to the shop of Fales & Gray 
on Potter street. The plant was burned 
in less than a year and the company 
began anew near Main and Grove 
streets. The business increased and 
the first building of the present im- 
mense plant in the west side factory 
section was occupied 

Mr. Whitney was superintendent of 
the company until 1899. He became 
vice’ president in 1893 and president 
following the death of Mr. Pratt. He 
continued as president until, January, 
1901, when the control of the company 


was acquired by the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. He had continued as a 
director. 


He was president of the Gray Tele- 
phone Pay Station Co., and a director, 


treasurer and a director of the Whit- 
ney Mfg. Co. and a director of the 
Hartford Faience company. 

The excellence of the work of the 
Pratt & Whitney company attracted 
the attention of the German govern- 
ment, after the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war, and several orders were 
given, some being for armory equip- 
ment in Erfort, Spandau and Danzig. 
These orders aided the company to 
weather the financial depression of 
1873, and with the return of pros- 
perity the business grew rapidly. 

In the years since the panic the com- 





AMOS WHITNEY 


pany has continued to expand. In ad- 
dition to the orders in this country 
for machinery of a varied character, 
many large contracts for machinery in 
foreign lands have been filled. The 
capital of the company was increased 
in 1875 to $500,000 and in 1893 to 
$3,000,000. It was reorganized in 
January, 1901, and the capital increased 
to $4,000,000. 

H. I. Wassenstrom, president of the 
Aeme Brass Foundry Co., 4042 Liberty 
Pittsburgh, died at St. Mar- 


avenue. 
garet’s hospital, that city, on July 21. 
Mr. Wasserstrom formerly lived in 
Cleveland. ; 


Sewell M. Hobson, president of the 
Conway Electric Light Co., Conway, 
N. H., was killed instantly Aug. 2 
when he came in contact with a live 
wire during an inspection of the plant. 


Edward Kent, -assistant treasurer of 
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the Holcomb Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
died recently at his home in that city, 
following an illness with pneumonia. He 
had been with the Holcomb company 
for about 20 years and previously had 
worked for the Syracuse Chilled Plow 
Co. He was born in Hastings, Eng- 
land, in 1847. 


George Franklin Marchant, aged 49 
president of the George F. Marchant 
Co.,. 1420 South Rockwell street, Chi- 
boilers 


cago, manufacturer of and 
tools, died Aug. 4 at his home in Oak 
Park, IIL, from apoplexy. He had 
returned during July from the Ar- 


gonne where he visited the grave of 
his son, Lieut. John R. Marchant, of 
the 13lst infantry. 


M. Eugene Tardieu, who for many 
years was secretary of the Belgian 
Ironmongers’ association, died recently, 
as reported in the Bulletin of the asso- 
ciation just issued. A new secretary will 
be elected at the next general meeting. 
At the general meeting on March 24 
it was decided to increase the sub- 
scription from 20 francs to 25 francs a 
year, and to renew the association for 
a term of 10 years. M. F. Staadt was 
re-elected president, and MM. L’Hoir 
and Verstrepen, vice presidents. 


Isham Randolph, civil engineer and 
chief engineer in charge of construc- 
tion of the Chicago drainage canal, 
died in Chicago, Aug. 2, of pneu- 
monia, aged 72 years. His early career 
was in railroad service, beginning with 
the Winchester & Strasburg Railroad 
Co., later with the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad and the Chicago & Western 


Indiana railroad. In 1888 he estab- 
lished himself in general engineering 
practice in Chicago. In 1905 he was 


made a member of the International 
Roard of Consulting Engineers of the 
Panama Canal commission. 


William V. Couchman, vice presi- 
dent of the International Harvester 
Co. and manager of that company’s 
business in Europe, died Aug. 4 in 
Brussels, Belgium. Mr. Couchman 
became vice president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. in 1918, hav- 


ing then been in the agricultural im- 
plement business for 37 years, 17 years 
of which were spent with the McCor- 
mick Harvester Co. He is survived by 
his widow, formerly of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, and two sons, William V. Jr. 
and Carl, both of whom are connected 
with the Harvester company’s Euro- 
pean organization. 























PLANT, which may prove one 
A of the largest industrial enter- 
prises of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has just been added to Chattanooga’s 
list of industries through application 
for a charter for the Signal Moun- 
tain Portland Cement Co. The charter 
calls for an initial capitalization of 
$6,000,000. Incorporators of the coim- 
pany are R. C. Lubiens, well kaowe 
cement manufacturer of Stangar, 
Iowa; C. E. James, Chattanooga fin- 
ancier; A. Y. Jameson, of Mason 
City, Iowa; and C, A. Lyerly, J. P. 
Hoskins, and W A. Sadd, local bank- 
ers. Organization of the company will 
provably be perfected and officers 
elected shortly 
The new company has 
the site of the proposed James stecl 
nlant at the foot of Signal Mountain, 
about 5 miles from here together with 
600 acres of limestone land. Con- 
struction of a large plant, which will 


purchased 


start operations with a capacity of 
3000 barrels of cement daily and be 
increased to 5000, will be begun as 
soon as possible. 

The works will be managed by 
George P. Deickmann, manager of 


the Gulf States Portland Cement Co., 
at Demopolis, Ala. Mr. Lubiens, to- 
gether with other western capitalists 
will be the chief stockholders. While 
several stockholders of the local com- 
pany are stockholders in the Guli 
States company, the two plants will 
be run independently. It is the plan 


to affiliate the Demopolis and Chai. 
tanooga plants. 
a * cm 
HE McGill Mfg. Co. not the 


McGill Metal Co., is the company 
which is erecting a machine shop of 
steel and cement construction, 125 
x 250 feet at Valparaiso, Ind. The 
McGill Metal Co., recently completed 
its new plant and is not in the mar- 


ket for any equipment. 
* * * 
RGANIZED for the purpose of 
making malleable castings, the 


Ashland Malleable Co. Ashland, O.. 
expects to have a foundry built before 
Jan. 1, 1921. It is capitalized for 
$150,000 and will be in the market for 
all sorts of foundry equipment. J. H. 
Firestone, Spencer, O., is president; 
Samuel Miller, E. M- Armstrong and 
W. L. Rybolt, all of Ashland, are vice 
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president, treasurer and secretary, re- 


spectfully. 
oP ee 
EADED by W. H. 
Lincoln Metals Products Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has been organized 
with an authorized capital of $50,000 


Weingar, the 


to make automobile accessories as 
well as other metal novelties. The 
home office is located at 82 Pearl 
street, Hartford. 


7 * * 


OTICE has been sent out by the 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son Heights, Baltimore, manufacturer 
of portable electric tools, air com- 
pressors, etc., to all jobbers handling 
its line, that no reduction in prices 
will be made this year. The company 
also will protect its jobbers against 
loss through price reductions for 60 
days after the purchase of goods, sub- 


sequent to Jan. 1, 1921. 
* * * 
ITH a capital of $50,000 the Cole- 
Pheips Heating Co. 196-198 


Main strect, Holyoke, Mass., will con- 
duct a construction and engineering 
business in steam and hot water heat- 


ing, ventilating, central steam power 
plants, sprinkler systems and general 
mechanical equipment for buildings. 


Each department will be in the hands 


of a trained specialist and the com- 
pany is devoting special attention to 
the industrial fuel supply. Prior to 
incorporation, this company had 28 


vears’ training and experience in these 
lines. Edwin Q. Cole is president. 
* * * 


OMPLETION of the organization 
of the Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va., virtually 
complished at a meeting of directors 
in that city, July 28 when the fol- 
lowing were elected: G. Wilburb 
Hockings, secretary; W. J. Stoop and 
Walter B. Higgins, vice presidents; 
W. T. Burt, comptroller; J. M. Ross, 
auditor; E. D. Adams, purchasing 
agent of white metals; H. L. Schreck, 
chief engineer. General offices of the 
new consolidation will be in the 
Schmulbach building, pur- 
chased by the corporation. 


was ac- 


recently 


* * * 

RGANIZED under the 
the state of Iowa, for 
pose of taking over the assets 


laws of 
the pur- 
and 
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liabilities of the Bertschy Mfg. & 
Engineering Co. of Nebraska, and 
the Peerless V Belt Co., Illinois, 
the Bertschy Engineering Co., oper- 
ates its main office and factory at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. This company 
also has purchased the Mattison 
shaper from the Mattison Machine 
Works, Rockford, Ill., and will manu- 
facture on a quantity basis, that type 
of shaper, welding apparatus, silent 
chain belts, etc., at its new plant. A. 
J. P. Bertschy is president. 


Vy ork 


ton 


of 


+ * * 


of excavating for the 650- 
blast furnace to be erected 
by the Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co. at 
Warren, O., has been started by the 
contracting firm of McGee & Co., of 
Cleveland. A bridge over the Mahon- 
ing river has been completed and the 
switches will soon be laid to the 
Report has it that while only one 
stack will be erected this year in War- 


site. 


ren, within five years there will be a 
of four furnaces of 650 
daily capacity. The for the 
miles south of Warren 
the 
been 


Dattery tons 


site new 
furnace is 2 
street, formerly 
contract 
of three 


on Main Lutz 
for 
the 
for 


tem- 


let 
houses on 


has 
camp 
provide 
The 
is ready 


farm. The 
erection 
furnace site to 
500 


porary 


quarters 
workmen. company’s 


office for occupancy. 


“ * ~ 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the 
of the Lakes 
Racine avenue at 119th 
This repre- 
sents the interests which recently ac- 
quired the stock of the M fg. 
Forging Co., formerly located at 7800 


formation Great 


Forge Co., 
street, Chicago. company 


Cochran 


Woodlawn avenue, Chicago. The old 
plant has been disposed of and a new 
plant built on an 8%-acre site in the 
West Pullman district. The first unit 
of this plant is a 20-hammer shop, 50 
x 400 feet. Building: and equipment 
are of modern construction and small 


forgings up to 20 pounds are being 
produced. The company’s sales will 
be handled through West & Dennett 
Co., 14 East Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, and through Moses & Dennett, 
80 Washington boulevard, Detroit. 


Officers of the company follow: Presi- 


dent, G. C. Hodgson; vice president, 
W. C. West; and secretary-treasurer, 
W. F. Scheffler. 









stockholders of the Wickwire 

Spencer Steel Corp. was held in 
Worcester, Mass., recently, when the 
number of directors was increased 
from 12 to 15 by the election of 
Harry T. Ramsdell, president of the 
Manufacturers’ & Traders’ National 
bank, Buffalo, John E. White, presi- 
dent of the Worcester Bank & Trust 
Co., and Jerome R. George, vice presi- 
dent of the Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester. 

In addition to the new directors the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Thomas H. Wickwire Jr., Buf- 
falo; vice presidents, George M. 
Thompson, Worcester, who also was 
elected general manager, Ward A. 
Wickwire, Buffalo and John A. Den- 
holm, Worcester; treasurer, Frank 
Kilmer, Grafton, Mass,; secretary, 
Philip D. Wesson, Worcester; chair- 
man of the board of directors, Harry 
W. Goddard, Worcester; directors, 
Harry W. Goddard, Thomas H. Wick- 
wire Jr., Thomas H, Wickwire, Ward 
A. Wickwire, George M. Thompson, 
Krank Kilmer, Paul B. Morgan, Frank 
A. Drury, John A. Denholm, L. W. 
Robinson, Rochester, N. Y., George 
¥. Naphen, New York and R. B. 
Young, New York. 

Although the corporation has been 
in operation as a manufacturing unit 
only six months its earnings are de- 
clared to be sufficient to indicate a 
substantial dividend on the common 
stock for the first year. Sales for 
the first quarter were $7,603,031.10 
and for the second quarter ending 
June 30, $9,362,651.35. The total earn- 
ings for the six months after depre- 
ciation charges but before deducting 
bond interest and federal taxes were 
$1,878,234.49. Net earnings were $1,154,- 
734.49, which is equal to an annual 
rate of $5.50 a share on the common 
stock after all charges, including fed- 
eral taxes, bond interest, and divi- 
dends on the preferred and Class A 
common stocks are paid. 


: iy FIRST annual meeting of the 


ee ee 
HE ANNUAL meeting of the 
Aetna Nut Co. Southington, 
Conn., was held recently when the 


following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, James H. 
Pratt; secretary, James W. Upson; 
treasurer, Paul B. Kennedy; directors, 
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James H. Pratt; Gov. Marcus H. Hol- 


comb, James W. Upson, Charles 
Grover, A. J. Sloper, New Britain, 
Conn, Leon P. Brodhurst, Hartford, 


Conn., and Bradley H. Barnes. 
os. we 


HE Charles H. Milles Foundry Co. 

has bought a site at West Thirty- 
fifth and South Leavitt streets, Chi- 
cago, on which it will build a foundry, 
100 x 200 feet, costing $150,000. The 
present plant on West Twenty-first 
street will be sold. 


* * * 


FFICIALS of the H. & B. Ameri- 
can Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I., whose 1400 employes have been 
on strike for four weeks for increased 
wages, announced a few days ago 
that the plant was closed indefinitely 
and might not be opened this summer. 
. * * 


ORK has been started on a new 

foundry at Valley Falls, R. L, 
for the Chelsea Iron Works, Chelsea, 
Mass. Alterations for the foundry are 
being made at the plant formerly 
operated by the Rhode Island Per- 
kins Horse Shoe Co. 

> 7 * 


HE interests of the Wooster Sani- 

tary Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., the 
Wooster Sanitary Mfg. Co., Freder- 
icksburg, O., and the National Sani- 
tary Co., Salem, O., have been con- 
solidated. All business of this com- 
pany will be transacted through the 
office at Salem. 


* * * 
NEW department, which will give 
employment to more than 150 


men, will be established before the 
first of the year at the plant of the 
Advance-Rumley Co., Laporte, Ind. 
The new department will house the 
steel separator plant, which will be 
moved from Battle Creek, Mich. 

ee 


HE Cambria Steel Co. has closed 

for its entire piping requirements 
for the new _hoiler house, which it is 
erecting at its Franklin Works, with 
B. Floersheim & Co., piping engineer, 
Pittsburgh. The contract includes all 
the high and low pressure water, air, 
gas and auxiliary piping. Furnishing 


of the material is to begin at once 







two 


and construction started within 
months. 


* * * 


N ALUMINUM and brass foundry 

has just been established at 2157 
Blue Island avenue, Chicago, under 
the name the National Aluminum & 
Brass Foundry, by Victor S. Kucki 
and Frank T. Luka. Jobbing work 
in aluminum, brass and bronze will 


be produced. 
* * . 


NSTALLATION of two sheet mills 
at the plant of the Canonsburg 
Steel & Iron Works, Canonsburg, Pa., 
is completed. The new units will be 
placed under power soon and will 
give the company eight mills. They 
will be used for rolling black sheets 
for galvanizing. 
Se Fg 
NEW reservoir, with all modern 
equipment, which will insure the 
plant an adequate water supply, has 
been completed at the plant of the 
Canton Steel Co. Canton, O. The 
reservoir holds 3,500,000 gallons, is of 
steel construction reinforced with con- 
crete. The plant now has twice the 
reserve water supply it formerly had. 
e 3S 
HE property of the Foundation 
Co. at Port Huron, Mich., was bid 
in by H. L. Goldman of Detroit at 
an auction sale held recently. The 
price bid was $216.000 The property 
consists of river frontage of 1800 feet, 
a complete list of valuable up to date 
tools, machinery, steel buildings and 
a 500-foot dry dock with two cranes. 
* ¢ 2 
‘THE North & Judd Mfg. Co., hard- 
ware makers, New Britain, Conn., 
held its annual meeting July 30 and 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, H. C. Noble; vice president and 
secretary, E. M. Wightman; vice 
president and treasurer, F. M. Holmes; 
vice president, E. F. Nettleton; assis- 
tant secretary, Samuel McCutcheon; 
assistant treasurer, F. J. Ward; direc- 
tors, H. C. Noble, F. M. Wightman, 
F, M. Holmes, G. M Landers, A. J. 
Sloper, George C. Clark and Charles 
Glover. The new vice president, E. 
F. Nettleton, was formerly president 
of the W. & E. T. Fitch Co., New 
Haven, Conn., which was _ recently 
taken over by the North & Judd Mfg. 
Co., in its entirety. 












of Delaware and New York, a 

$3,000,000 corporation was sched- 
uled to begin operations in the plant 
of the Zahner Metal Sash & Door 
Co., Canton, O., Aug. 10, the sale of 
the plant for slightly less than $1,000,- 
000 having been consummated July 31 
at a meeting of the stockholders, in 
the offices of the Geiger Jones Co., 
investment bankers. The exact figures 
of the sale will not be made public 
for several days, officials said recently. 
New extensions to the plant are con- 


Te Central Metal Products Co. 


templated. The main offices of the 
Central Products Co. will be moved 
to Canton although an _ important 


plant will be maintained in New York. 
The Zahner plant was. erected in 1914, 
covering two and one-half acres of 
ground. About four years ago fire 
reduced it to ruins and it was rebuilt 
on a larger scale than before. The 
new consolidation will carry on ex- 
tehsive operations in sheet metal 
stampings for the automobile, truck 
and tractor industry. Approximately 
60 per cent capacity of the plant 
will be devoted to this work. 


* * * 


HE Service Spring Co. a Dela- 

ware corporation has qualified to 
do business in Indiana. About $255,- 
000 of its capital stock is represented 
in. Indiana. The company is com- 
pleting the erection of a modern plant 
at Indianapolis, which will be devoted 
to the manufacture of automobile 
Franklin J. Groth, of Indian- 


springs. 
apolis, is head of the company. 
* * * 
2-STORY addition, 120 x 300 


feet, to the present 6-story plant 
of similar size will be erected at Mil- 
waukee by the Ford Motor Co. as 
part of an appropriation of $8,000,000 
authorized for the purpose of increas- 
ing the capacity of its branch assem- 
bling plants. Work will begin within 
30 days. according to A. W. L. Gilpin, 
general manager at Milwaukee, and 
will make possible a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the output by Jan. 1. 


a 
ISMANTLING of the government 
ordnance plant at Alliance, O., 

has started but will not be completed 
before Jan. 1, 1921, according to D. R. 
Turner, general manager. Sixty-five 
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men are employed at the plant at the 
present time. While the Morgan En- 
gineering Co. owns the plant, under 
terms of the sale the war department 
made reservations for dismantling, 
assembling and preparing for ship- 
ment the unused material. 
. 7 > 


HE Knowlton Warehouse Co. is 

about to erect in Buffalo a ware- 
house with a total floor space of 460,- 
000 square feet. Bids are being taken 
by H. E. Plumer, designing and 
supervising engineer. The building 
will be 82 x 506 feet and will be 10 
stories. Approximately 1500 tons of 
reinforcing bars will be used in the 
building which will be of concrete 
construction. It will cost $1,500,000. 
One unit, about one-fifth of the entire 
undertaking will be built first. 

« * * 


HE New Brunswick Rolling Mills 

Co., Ltd., St. John N. B., recently 
incorporated with $99,000 capital stock, 
has secured the plant of the Portland 
Rolling Mills Co., Strait Shore, that 
city, and is producing bar iron in all 
sizes, railroad spikes. ship spikes, 
track bolts and mild steel bars. The 
company has not completed its organ- 
ization, but the provisional directors 
are: President, H. J. Garson; secre- 
tary, John A. Garson; superintendent, 
C. H. Lissemore. 

* a * 


UEL oil will be used to operate 

the Gary works of the Illinois 
Steel Co. during the coal shortage, 
according to information current in 
Gary. Oil burners, which were used 
during the coal strike last fall, were 
lighted recently in the open-hearth 
furnaces, and it is expected that the 
900,000 gallons of oil in the storage 
tanks at the plant will be consumed. 
Oil is being shipped to the plant 
daily from Whiting, Ind. Ninety 
thousand gallons are used every day. 

+. . + 


ROGRESS now is being made in 
the construction of the Interna- 
tional Steel Tube Co.’s plant between 
Newburg and North Randall, O. The 


structural steel framework of the 
buildings now is being assembled. 
Practically all foundations for the 


mill and its equipment are completed. 
Construction of the plant is under the 


R, Smythe Co., 
The product of the In- 
ternational company will be butt weld 
tubing. 


supervision of the S. 
Pittsburgh. 


> * > 


HE Pittsburgh Steel Tube Co., 

Beaver, Pa. was recently incor- 
porated for $150,000 to manufacture 
steel tubes. The company has pur- 
chased the plant of the Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. and is contemplating an 
addition 50 x 50 feet. Five draw 
benches were recently purchased from 
the Continuous Casting Corp., Gar- 
wood, N. J., as well as a pipe machine 
from the Standard Engineering Co., 
Ellwood City, Pa. The incorporators 
are Isaac Levin, president, and H. W. 
Schaefer, secretary. 

+ * * 


A’ A recent meeting of the direct- 

ors of the Dominion Steel Corp., 
during the visit of inspection on the 
part of the board of the Cape Breton 
properties of the corporation and 
those of the newly allied Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Co., two new members 
were added to the board. The new 
members are D, H. McDougall, presi- 
dent of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Co., and Dr. W. L. McDougald presi- 


dent of the Century Coal Co. of 
Montreal. The development marks 
another step toward the consumma- 


tion of the big steel-coal-shipbuilding 
consolidation, the British Empire Steel 
Corp., and it is likely that there will 
be further developments in the near 
future, interlocking the component 
parts of the consolidation. It is re- 
garded as likely that Roy M. Wolvin, 
president of the Dominion Steel Corp., 
and the prospective chief executive of 
the British Empire Steel Corp., will 
shortly be elected to the board of the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., thus 
further associating the two great steet 
and coal producers of the Dominion. 


* * > 


NDER the laws of Connecticut, 

the Walker-Stewart Foundry 
Corp., Plantsville, near Southington, 
Conn., will manufacture gray iron 
castings. Its capital is $50,000 with 
$30,000 subscribed for and $25,000 
paid in. Officers are: Victor E. Walk- 


er, president and treasurer; Amos M. 
Doolittle, secretary; and Clara Greiner, 
assistant treasurer. 








Machine Tool Inquiry N egligible 


Equipment Trading at Ebb Tide—No Improvement Expected for Several Weeks— 
Few Railroads Enter Market, Illinois Central Asking for 53 Tools—Crane 
Business Quiet with Few Sales and Inquiries Reported 


continues to mark the present machine tool 
market in all selling centers, although a slight- 

ly increased interest in lathes is noted in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Restricted credits is thought to be the 
chief brake in action at the present time, although 
lack of fuel, cars, raw material, etc., is looked upon 
as a contributing factor. Improvement is not looked 
for inside of 30 days and by some the date is fixed 
more distantly future. In the East, the present period 
is described as being more quiet than at any time 
since the quiet spell last year, and one Cleveland 
dealer said that business today is at its ebb, and the 
flow could not be expected to ensue for another month. 
In view of the fact that the increased rates for 
railroads authorized by the interstate commerce com- 
mission cannot be of benefit for possibly six weeks, 
the hope that this decision would immediately unloose 
a volume of equipment buying goes glimmering. How- 
ever, small lists emerge from time to time and the 
largest one issued in the West for some time is report- 
ed out of Chicago, calling for 53 tools from the Illi- 
nois Central. The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton wants 
a few small tools as does the Burlington and the Rock 
The New York Central recently asked for 


UN ccicininie inquiry with- indifferent buying 


Island. 


two machines only in Cleveland. The Florida East 
Coast railroad bought $30,000 worth of machinery. 

Miscellaneous inquiry is at a low point and sales 
of individual machines or one or two to a lot are 
reported. A few sales, slightly larger, are reported 
from Chicago as going to the Ore Products Appli- 
ance Co., Maywood, IIl., and the Hi-Speed Wrench 
Co., and Reliance Elevator Co., Chicago, while the 
Simonsen-Koons Co., there, reports an active inquiry 
for equipment it secured from munition plants. 

A quiet market prevails in cranes, with new inquiry 
fairly large. The American Can Co., New York, 
wants two; Disston & Sons, Tacony, Pa., are in the 
market for one, while three special cranes are wanted 
by the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. The Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York, recently bought one 
each from an Ohio and a Wisconsin manufacturer, 
while the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
is expected to close shortly on one. The South Porto 
Rico Sugar Co., New York, and the Union Bag & 
Paper Co., Sheboygan, Mich., each purchased an elec- 
tric crane, while the American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., closed on a grab bucket crane and the Fox 
Furnace Co., Elyria, O., awarded two single I-beam 


cranes. Two fair sized hoist purchases were made. 


Railroad Buying Not Expected For Several Weeks 


EW YORK, Aug. 7.—Developments thus far this 
N month point to a duller month in the eastern ma- 

chine tool market in August than in any time 
since last year. For the past week inquiry has been negligible 
and at the moment there is little in the situation as a 
whole to indicate any substantial buying in the near future. 
There is, however, an improvement in sentiment, this fol- 
lowing the recent announcement of the new railroad rate 
schedule. Sellers generally believe that the decision of the 
interstate commerce commission has provided a way that 
will ultimately lead to considerable railroad demand, although 
it may not materialize in heavy business for several weeks. 
The only railroad buying of late has been that of the 
‘florida East Coast railroad, which has closed on approxi- 
mately $30,000 worth of miscellaneous equipment. 

The market on cranes remains rather quiet, although some 
sellers report a fairly good amount of inquiry. Included 
in present demand are two electric cranes for the Amer- 
ican Can Co,, 120 Broadway, one being of 15 tons capacity 
with 37-foot span and 5-ton auxiliary, and the other of 
5 tons capacity, with 29-foot span. A 15-ton, 4-motor crane, 
with 70-foot span, is being sought by Disston & Sons, Tacony, 
Pa., and three 5-ton electric cranes of special character is 
being inquired for by the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Orders include a 15-ton crane, with 40-foot span, for the 
Harris Structural Steel Co. 1480 Broadway, New York, 


the business going to the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O. A 5-ton crane, with 30-foot span, was 
recently placed by the Harris concern with the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee. The Morgan Construction 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has closed on a 10-ton electric 
crane, and the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is expected to close 
shortly through its Wilkesbarre, Pa., offices on a 5-ton 
electric crane, with 38-foot span. The South Porto Rico 
Sugar Co., New York, has placed a 20-ton electric crane 
with the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 

The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, 
N. Y., has been awarded a 10-ton electric crane, with 32- 
foot span, by the Union Bag & Paper Co., Sheboygan, 
Mich.; a 3-ton grab bucket crane, with 34-foot span, by 
the American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn.; two single 
I-beam cranes, of 1 ton capacity each and 18-foot span, 
by the Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, O.; eight %-ton hoists 
by the Ford Motor Co., Detroit; and seven %-ton hoists 
by the Mid-West Engine Co., Indianapolis. 


Lathe Inquiry Increases in Pittsburgh 


ITTSBURGH, Aug. 10.—Miscellaneous inquiry for some 
lines of machine tools, chiefly ladles, has shown somewhat 
increased activity in this district during the past week. 
The market generally, however, continues stagnant and the 
railroad situation shows nothing in the way of the im- 
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provement hoped for to develop new business and to make 
easier to forward shipments, The trade is unable to 


throw any iight on the prospects of the railroads in coming 
into the market for equipment as the result of the railroad 
advance. The increased freight rates themselves perhaps 
will mean higher prices for equipment because of the added 
costs producers will have to pay for incoming materials. 
The Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Engineering Co., 120 
Proadway, New York, is inquiring for nail machinery for 
foreign shipment. 
Quiet Market Interrupted by Small Inquiries 


LEVELAND, Aug. 10.—While the machine tool and 

equipment market in this district is not quite at a 
standstill, few machines are moving and new inquiry 1s at 
a low ebb. This condition is expected to continue for the 
next 30 or 40 days by several sellers and by others a still 
more distant date is set for a return to more normal 
conditions. Inability of machinery manufacturers to obtain 
certain parts of machines is depriving some users of needed 
equipment. This is true of an order of five machines for 
the Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, four of which are ready 
for shipment with the exception of one particular part. Other 
manufacturers are unable to obtain sufficient supplies of raw 
material and hence are not inclined to order machinery ; 
others still feel the effects of the fuel and car shortage. 
Ry some machinery dealers, ii is thought that politics is what 
is holding up business and that after election the strain 
will be removed. Others state that as far as the automotive 
industry is concerned, a real pickup will not take place until 
after the New York automobile show and that following 
it many automobile makers will come into the market. Deal- 
ers of still another group have their eyes upon the railroads 
and while admitting that considerable equipment will have 
to be bought soon, they believe that the increased rate 
recently granted by the interstate commerce commission 
will not be felt in the machinery market for at least six 
months. Practically the only railroad business being offered 
is by the New York Central, which entered the market for 
a press and a pipe cutting machine. 

Numbers of sellers, however, are agreed that disinclination 
of banks to make loans is what is curtailing many expansion 
programs and that restricted credit is what lies back of 
the withdrawal of many inquiries and the cancellation of 
a few machinery orders. These last, however, are not 
nearly so numerous as they were in July. Recent purchasers 
of equipment include the Torbensen Axle Co., and the Eaton 
Axle Co., Cleveland. 

Improvement of the labor situation in that the supply 
is increasing, due to the laying off of many men in various 
districts, is expected to react to the benefit of machinery 
buyers. Expectation of lower prices is causing a number 
of manufacturers to hold up their machinery purchases, 
although the fact that one company in particular which 
entered the market last spring for some machinery and has 
declined to purchase ever since because it expected prices 
to come down, is pointed to by sellers as an object lesson 
against such practice. That company has been without the 
income the machine would have brought all these months. 
On the other hand, some slight increases are noted. How- 
ever, if a cheaper labor supply becomes available, lower 
prices seem inevitable. 

While most purchases comprise one or two machines and 
those of small types, once in a while larger inquiries come 
through, but these are the exception. The Hope Engineering 
& Supply Co., Mt. Vernon, O., is said to be in the market 
for a few machines, including a drill press and a grinder. 
The Powell Pressed Steel Co., Hubbard, O., wants a 54-inch 
vertical boring and turning mill, a lathe, etc. The Selfreat- 
Woodruff Co., Cincinnati, is inquiring for a No. 23 Landis 
grinder for one of its customers through its Dayton, O., 
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office. The Mac-It Parts Co., Lancaster, Pa., is believed 
to be in the market for some machinery. 

At present, several dealers are putting forth extra effort 
to get small tool and repair parts business. The National 
Carbon Co., Cleveland, is understood to be among those in 
the market for cutters, etc., while the Mahoning Valley Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., wants chucks. A fairly good market 
exists on this class of equipment, many manufacturers tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity not only to repair their 
machinery but to round out their stocks of cutters, ream- 
ers, chucks, etc. 

Norwalk, O., is making some strenuous efforts to at- 
tract industry and A. D. March, of Cleveland, is negotiat- 
ing for the establishment of an auto parts factory at that 
city on the Dodge property between the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and the New York Central railroads. Messrs. Hooper 
& Nemeila, of Cleveland, also are selecting a site in Nor- 
walk on which they will erect a plant to manufacture tools 
and machinery. 

James L, Morgan, of Overbrook, Pa., is president of the 
Morgan Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. which is capitalized at 
$3,000,000 to manufacture automobiles, auto tops and acces- 
sories. It is thought that a sizable list of equipment 
shortly will be issued and that possibly some of it may 
be purchased in Cleveland. Another automotive project 
of interest to equipment sellers is that of the Red Diamond 
Motors Co., Atlanta National Bank building, Atlanta, Ga., 
which during the present month will commence the erection 
of an assembling plant, body plant, forge shop, foundry and 
machine shop. Capitalization is $5,000,000 and considerable 
equipment will have to be purchased for automobile motor 
manufacture. The Service Spring Co., Indianapolis, will 
buy equipment to manufacture more automobile springs. 

Other projects of interest to Cleveland machinery sellers 
include: Addition which is being rushed to incremse its 
output of electric sweepers by the Wise-McClung Mfg. Co., 
New Philadelphia, O.; expansion of the Carroll Foundry & 
Machine Tool Co. Bucyrus, O., recently formed to take 
over the Caroll Foundry & Machine Co., that city, and 
the Lambert Machine & Engineering Co., Cleveland: new 
plant started by the Miami Tractor Co., Celina, O.; contract 
placed for plant addition by the Lucius Mfg. Co., Massillon, 
O.; machine shop, 110 x 130 feet, being built for the 
Precision Machine Co., 1029 Superior avenue, Indianapolis ; 
and the building and equipping of an 8-stall roundhouse and 
machine shop for the Terminal Railway association, St. 
Louis. 

Capital stock increases of recent date iriclude the follow- 
ing: Tool & Auto Products Co., Cleveland, from $75,000 
to $250,000; Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
from $500,000 to $750,000; Paragon Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Akron, O., from $10,000 to $25,00; Fulton-Kenova Mine 
Car Co. Kenova, W. Va. from $45,000 to $1,500,000 ; 
General Machine & Tool Co., Jackson, Mich., $24,000 to 
$100,000. 


Railroads Only are Active in the West 


HICAGO, Aug. 9.—Dullness continues in the machine 
tool equipment market, except that railroads are put- 
ting out some lists in preparation for building up the equip- 
ment of their shops to meet heavy demands. The IIlinois 
Central railroad is inquiring for some 53 tools for its vari- 
ous shops. This list, the largest which has appeared so far, 
is printed in fully on page 480. The Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton railroad, recently purchased by Henry Ford, is in- 
quiring for a miscellaneous list of small tools. The Rock 
Island railroad is asking bids on a 36-inch x 12-foot engine 
lathe. The Burlington railroad is seeking a 36-inch vertical 
turret lathe, and has put out a list of half a dozen tools. 
Most inquiry and buying, however, comprises single tools 


with occasionally a transaction involving several units. The 
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Oil Products Appliance Co., Maywood, Ill, has ‘bought sev- 
eral drill presses, screw machines, turret lathes and similar 
equipment for its new plant. The Hi Speed Wrench Co., 
Chicago, has bought several drill presses and millers. The 
Reliance Elevator Co., Chicago, has bought a boring mill 
and radial drill. Simonsen-Koons, Chicago, who recently 
took over a large quantity of new machine equipment, 
purchased for munition plants, is finding large inquiry for 
most of this material. 


Shortage of Fuel and Material Curtails Activity 


ORONTO, Ont., Aug. 7.—Inquiries and the demand 
for machinery and machine tools in the Canadian 
market has fallen off considerably in comparison with 
what it was a few months ago. Dealers do not look for 
much improvement until after the vacation season is past. 


The shortage of fuel and raw materials at manufacturing 
plants throughout the Dominion also is helping to hold up 
trading in machinery and tools. Many manufacturing con- 
cerns have been contemplating installing new machinery 
and equipment in their plants for some time past, but as 
a number of these are only operating their plants to a 
limited capacity on account of the scarcity of raw materials, 
etc., they have been putting off purchasing additional equip- 
ment until general conditions show some improvement. 

Railroads are making preparations to enter 
market for considerable quantities of tools, machinery, rolling 
stock and other general equipment, but at present this busi- 
ress is uncertain, and large sized lists from this quarter 
may not make their appearance for about six months, al- 
though some small lists have recently been issued by_ the 
purchasing department of the Canadian National railways. 

The News-Record, Fergus, Ont., is in the market for a 
printing press, Chandler & Price, series, 10 x 15 or 


the 


new 
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12 x. 18; also miller feed. The Judge-Jones Milling Co., 
Ltd., Belleville, Ont., is in the market for two or three 
double stand 9 x 18-inch or 9 x 24-inch double rolls; also 
a few stand of elevators, as well as one line shaft with 
gears to drive three run shelling stones. The Angus shops 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, Que., are 
spending upward of $1,000,000 on improvements. 


Labor Situation Improves in Cincinnati 


Cees Fi, Aug. 10.—Indications are that a general 
slump has hit the machine tool industry here. Not 
only has a sharp falling off in buying taken place, but 
it is reported that a number of discouraging cancellations 
have been received during the past 10 days. 

A marked change is noted in the labor situation, indica- 
tive of a reaction in selling and production activities. The 
experience of one leading machine tool maker, who has 
been advertising broadcast for shop labor reflects a 
kindred condition in other industrial centers. During the 
past few days his employment department has received a 
flood of applications from workmen in various other cities. 
Another concern which 30 days ago made a proposition 
to its striking employes to return to work under certain 
conditions, now has announced that none of its former 
«mployes who went on strike will be taken back. This is 
said to have had a demoralizing effect on the morale of 
the strikers and a general feeling exists among employers 
that the strike will be ended by Sept. 1. A united effort 
is being made by the manufacturers in the machinery and 
kindred lines to maintain production operations at the 
present status in order to keep their shop organizations 
intact and in the face of the apparent disposition of con- 
sumers to curtail purchases and withdraw from the 
market, are putting forth special sales efforts. 










Among New England Plants 


of $100,000, 
Fitzpatrick and 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The Tennessee Zine Corp. 
been incorporated with $750,000 capital by E. - 
Leavitt, L. E. Haskell and Ernest L. McLean. 

' PORTLAND, ME.—The Portland Electric Welding 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
Russell V. MeIntosh and Gerry L. Brooks. 

ATTLEBORO, MASS.—-The Smith Process (Co. has 
been incorporatéd to do electric plating with a capital 
stock of $25,000, by Joseph A. Smith, William J. 
Duffy and Louls P. Soucy, Taunton, Mass. 


BOSTON.—The Boston Bearing Works, Inc., has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $20,000, by 
Charles J. Abbott, Arthur F. Wright, Somerville, 


Mass., and James A. Bowe. 

BOSTON.—The J. W. Bowman Co., Ine., has 
been incorporated to make automobiles, bicycles, ete., 
with a capital stock of $150,000, by Rogers Dow, 
Thomas A. Mullen and Albert Garceau. 

BOSTON.—The Simplex Slicing Machine (Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
by Abel R. Mulder, Rochester, N. Y., Thomas H. 
Connelly and Edward A. O'Donnell. 


_ BOSTON.—The Stable Flex Hub-Wheel Co. bas: 


o- 





been incorporated with a capital stock 
by Joseph F. Maloney, Patrick J. 
William K. Beardsley. 

BOSTON.—The Taylor-Wason Corp. has been in- 
eorporated to make fron and steel products, with a 
capital stock of $75,000, by E. B. Taylor, G. F. 
Wason and A. P. Teele. 


BOSTON.—The Teiner Co. has been incorporated 


to manufacture metal articles with a capital stock 
of $20,000, by A. E. Teiner, A. E. Johnson and 
0. Sletten. 


BOSTON.—The East Boston Welding Co., Inc., 
has been chartered with a capital stock of $15,000, 


by A. B. Finlay, Clarence G. Boyden, Somerville, 
Mass., and George N. Benoit. 
BOSTON.—The Fields Corner Brass Foundry, Inc., 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000, by C. Blackwood, Charles H. Sawyer and I. B. 
Sawyer. 

BOSTON.—-The Bay State Iron Works xas been 
incorporated to make ornamental iron, structural steel 
and metallie products, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by A. Horwitz, North Reading, Mass., Jacob 


H. Dinrerman, M. 8. Muirhead and William V. 
Kaitz, Chelsea, Mass. 

BOSTON.-——The Bearings (Co. of New England, 
Ine., has been incorporated to operate a general 
foundry and machine shop with a capital stock of 


$10,000, by Henry L. Bilodeau, James G. Fegan atid 
F. W. Doring. 


BOSTON.— Cha:les White Wood & Co. Inc, 
has been incorporated to build factoy and ~- mill 
machinery with a capital stock of $50,000, hy 


Richard Wigglesworth, W. Sidney Felton, Salem, Mass , 
and 0. W. Hausserman. 

BOSTON.—The Freeman Brick Cleaning Machine Co. 
has been incorporated to build machinery with a 


capital stock of $30,000. by Charles F. Brown, 
Reading, Mass., William T. Atwood, Melrose, Mass., 
and Samuel. Maylor Jr. 

BOSTON.—The Backus Foundy, .Inc., has been 


incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, ly 
F. E. Backus, Bandon, Vt.. Charles S. “teatty, 
Somerville, Mass., and jeu. gE. Ram. Brook- 
line, Maas. 

BOSTON.—The Gordon Mfg. Co. recently was 
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jacorporated with a capital stock of $99,000, by 
Henry Hamblin, Revere, Mass., Henry B. Roberts, 
Winthrop, Mass., and Daniel E. Smith, Stovebam, 
Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 
plans to erect 12 1-story buildings. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS..—The Duke Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
by L. F. Allen, Harry Duke, Salem, Mass., and 
8. Duke. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.——The Taylor Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to build automobiles with a capital 
stock of $500,000, by George A. Taylor, Boston, 
Harold G. Goepper and Allen J. Topholme. 


FALL RIVER, MASS.—The Bayside Foundry Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$300,000, to operate a foundry and machine shop, 
by Jerome P. Fogwell, Junius P. Sokoll and Rufus 
B. Delano. 


GREENFIELD, MASS.—The Production Machine Co. 
ia erecting a 1l-story, 60 x 120-foot factory. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—The’ Beacon Hill Corp. 
has let the contract for a 5-story, 100 x 120-foot 
storage addition to cost $250,000. 


NORTH ABBINGTON MASS.—The machine and re- 
pair shops of the Eastern Massachusetts Street rail- 
way recently were damaged by fire. 


PLAINVILLE, MASS.—The Whiting & Davis Co. 
has been incorporated to make jewelry, etc., with 
a capital stock of $100,000, by Charles A. Whiting, 
Franklin, Mass., Frank E. Whiting, Chicago, and 
Walter L. Rice. 

SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS.—The G. C. Winter Co. 
has been incorporated to make hardware, tools, etc., 
with a capital stock of $100,000, by Maurice A. 
Taylor, N. C. White and P. Winter. 

SOUMI HANOVER, MASS.—The R. C. Waterman 
Co., maker of tacks, has let the contract for a 1- 
story factory to cost $75,000. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Harris Packless Valve 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000, by George W. Harris, Charles L. Young and 
Willis BE. Maynard. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The B-M-W Body Co. has 


with a capital stock of $50,000, by George A. 
Morin, Watertown, Mass., Charles H. Bailey and 
Frank T. Walsh. 

WATERTOWN, MASS.—The Walker & Pratt Mfg. 
Ce., Boston, stoves, has let the contract for a 1-story, 
200 x 230-foot factory addition and a 55 x 92-foot 
factory. 

WEST CHESTERFIELD, MASS.—The plant of 8. 
A. Healy’s Sons recently was damaged by fire. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The Norton Co. has let the 
contract for a 4-story, 54 x 125-foot and a 40 x 
141-foot storage buildings to cost $350,000. 


plant building, to be built at a cost of $25,000. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—The Autelec Co. has been 
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$50,000 capital by J. Joseph Hines, James F. 
Pullan and George W. Morin. 


PROVIDENCE, RK. 1.—The Nicholson File Co. has 
had plans prepared for a i1-story addition to its 
plant. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1—The Atlas Sheet Metal Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated to make metal products 
with $10,000 capital by Gustave Collins, Charles 
Skoglund and Victor B. Lundquist. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I—Troob & Dubin, Inc., has 
been incorporated to make jewelry with $50,000 capi- 
tal by Hyman Troob, Joseph Dubin and Benjamin 
W. Grossman. 


VALLEY FALLS, R. 1L—The Standard Nut & Bolt 
Co. will erect a 2-story, 60 x 80-foot addition. 


VALLEY FALLS, R. 1I—The buildings formerly 
operated by the Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe 
Co. are being altered for an iron foundry for the 
Chelsea Iron Works Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Crane Co. has let the 
contract for a i-story, 50 x 55-foot addition to a 
storage building. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The American Tube & 
Stamping Co. is erecting a steel, 1-sfory, 46 x 160- 
foot addition to its annealing building. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Vera Air Compressor 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
V. Arliskes, Wilson Goodrich and J. W. Scheffer. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Belpedio Bell-A-Phone 
Co. has been incorporated to make machines, auto 
parts, ete., with $500,000 capital by J. P. Erringis, 
Joseph Cubelli and E. A. Harry. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Crane Co. has let the 
contract for a il-story, 100 x 200-foot warehouse, 
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a 200-foot dock and a 250-foot bulkhead at its 


West End plant. 
HARTFORD, CONN.—The Frasse Steel Co. has let 
the contract for a 1-story, 35 x 100-foot addition. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Universal Chain Co. has 
been incorporated with $500,000 capital by Donald 
C. MeCarthy, P. K. Hayes and H. A. Flagg. 


MILFORD, CONN.—The Milford Shipbuilding Co., 
recently incorporated with $100,000 capital, has 
purchased 22 acres on the Housatonic river and will 
erect a plant. 


NAUGATUCK, CONN.—The Naugatuck Chemical Co. 
has let the contract for a 2-story, 45 x 60-foot 
building. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Northern Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, 
to manufacture machinery and parts, etc., by John 
Hugo, 296 Central avenue, C. 0. Beck and J. T. 
Hines. 


NORWICH, CONN.—The Baker Gun Co. has been 
incorporated with $150,000 capital by H. T. Folsom 
and H. L. Folsom, both of Orange, N. J., Alfred 
Blackburn, Brooklyn, N. Y., and R. C. Brown. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—The Petroleum Heat & Power 
Co. of Connecticut has been incorporated to build 
machinery with $500,000 capital by R. E. Hackett, 
J. W. Madigan and Colin Ingersoll. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—M. J. Daly & Sons, Inc., 
heating and ventilating, has let the contract for a 
3-story, 57 x 90-foot factory and a l-story, 110 x 
175-foot warehouse to cost $200,000. 


WATERVILLE, CONN.—The Berbecker & Rowland 
Mfg. Co. has let the contract for a 3-story and 
basement, 41 x 176-foot factory. 


North Atlantic States 


GREENBURG, N. Y.—The National Metal Products 
Corp. has been chartered with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by A. Weber, J. J. McCabe and F. J. 
Duffy. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Jamestown Novelty Mfg. 
Corp. recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000, by W. J. Simon, C. A. Johnson and 
R. D. Anderson. 

NEW YORK.—The Lexington Jewelry Mfg. Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by A. Mattiolio, B. Ferruggia and M. Gelb, 
20 East 113th street. 


$300,000, by W. J. Lawrence, C. N. and 
Peak. 
ALLENTOWN, PA.—The Siphon-Valve Flush Co. has 


BEAVER FALLS, PA.—tThe plant of the Falls 
Mine Car Equipment Co. recently was damaged by 
fire. The loss was estimated at $40,000. 
EDINBORO, PA.—The Edinboro Tractor & Imple- 
ment Co. bas been chartered by A. B. Austin, D. A. 
Avwstin, R. R. Walker and F. D. Walker. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The H. A. Gable Co. has 


chine Co. plan a 1-story building, 90 x 100 feet. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Gloria Motors Corp., 407 
Shubert building, is completing plans for new 
plant, two stories, 200 x 400 feet, to cost $500,000. 
PITTSBURGH.—The Lawry-Ray Co., tron and steel 





proudets, recently was chartered by Wilson Ray, 
Thomas L. Lawry and others. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Keystone Steel Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, by 
A. Cohen, Joseph J. Goldsmith and E. Goldsmith, 
Crafion, Pa. “ 

PITTSBURGH.—The Colorizing Co., coloring and 
treating metals, has been incorporated with 3 capiial 
stock of $100,000, by B. L. Jarrett, Sewickly, Pa., 
L. C. Lessig, Pottstown, Pa, and P. 8S. Chess. 

POTTSVILLE, PA.—The Anthracite Electric & 
Welding Co. recently was incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000, by Martin L. Dund and others. 

READING, PA.—The Gray Iron Foundry Co. has 
awarded a contract for a plant addition, 60 x 120 
feet, to cost $20,000. : 

SCRANTON, PA.—The Bour Refractories Co., Laurel 
Line and Front street, plan a 3-story plant, 90 x 
200 feet, to cost $300,000. 

WAYNESBORO, PA.—The Frick Co., manufacturer 
of agricultural implements, ete., plans a foundry, 
150 x 300 feet, and a 2-story pattern shop, 80 x 
100 feet. 

YORK, PA.—The York Mfg. Co. has acquired the 
former plant of the York Brewing Co. which it will 
use for experimental and testing departments. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The new plant of the American 
Iron Works, Inc., now being built will soon be 
ready for occupancy. The plant will cover 6000 
square feet. 

COLLINGSWOOD, N. J.—The Rupp-Moore Co. re- 
cently was incorporated to engage in the manufac- 


. & 
TRENTON, N. J.—The Hamilton Rubber Mfg. 


(Continued on Page 480) 
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Large steel mills have accorded FALK Herringbone Gears universal 
recognition for their electric drives, and heavy shaft line drives. 


They have found that these gears are absolutely dependable and eliminate 
all shock, noise and vibration. They reduce upkeep and consumption 
of power. 


Steel Castings 
From 1 Pound to 100,000 Pounds 


a 






WRITE FOR FALK LITERATURE 





Rd 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Bd 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
PITTSBURGH—W. O. Beyer, 1007 Park Building NEW YORK—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Building DENVER, COLO.—Denver Engineering Works 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA.—Vulcan Iron Works 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trape Review 
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CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
YARD WROUGHT ee $19.00 to 19.50 
Steel Works Scrap Eastern - Pennsylvania, No. 1......$27.00t0 28.00 Cleveland ................. tse. 18.00 to 18.25 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL CITY WROUGHT SEN. scactuaedeccndctecs «-++ 19.50 to 20.50 
Sey veacesseeepectl $37.09 we £3.90 New York, long (dealers)......$28.001023.50 Chicago .......ceeeeceeeeneeee 20.50 to 21.00 
i. | | Pree ee ee eee eee eee ee eee) ° le BUSHELING STEEL CAR AXLES 
Eastem Pennsylvania ..........+ 23.00 to 24.00 
Cleveland — a ie chase saab 24.75 to 25.25 RTE te RF BA $38.00 to 39.00 
Pe ccectéoseseooevesetes 22.50 to 23.00 Kasteru Pennsylvania ........... 4u 
ane Mi rienecthetsee’ 25.00 to 26.00 Cleveland «2... cece eeecececccee 33.00 to 34.00 
New Yok (deales) ...........- 21.00 to 22.00 r St. Louis 37.00 to = 
PD cocccesscoccceceuin 24.00 to 25.00 a 
EL Wiecacocsocescoceiie 24.08 to 24.50 - ae 38.00 to 38.50 
VOD ccccccccccccccecccecsss 25.50 to 26.25 . 18.00 to 19.00 1.00 te 42.00 
Boston (dealers) eeeeeeeereeees ae yas 11.00 to 11.50 fae pat oo 
ee Ee, .00 to 23. ’ 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
BUNDLED SHEETS - $15.00 to 15.50 sia 
ee”. cc cccccsecnweenee $1€.60 to 17.00 11.00 to 11.50 
Kastern Pennsylvania ........++- 17.00 to 18.00 18.00 to 18.50 4.00 te 35.00 
sp. scsvedccedenasaue 14.00 to 14.50 - 12.25 to 12 75 .50 to 34.00 
MD. cccceksccesestyeenan 16.50 to 17.50 15.00 to 16.00 00 to 30.00 
OO arr 16.00 to 17.00 14.50 to 15.00 .00 to 39.50 
i SOON. cconcvabccwebuaeeee 12.00 to 12.50 ‘ 18.00 to 18 60 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 14.00 10 14.50 Iron Foundry Scra 
GD scccoctisccedetne sasende $29.50 to 30.00 11.00 to 13.00 
Buse (Genie) ..cccccceseees 21.00 to 22.00 13.00 to 13.25 CAR WHEELS 
Se vccccceseennentiae 21.50 te 22.00 Boston (dealers) ............- - 13.00 to 14.00 Pittsburgh, iron .............. $42.00 to 43.00 
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SE. cds akuueuveventas 20.00 to 24.00 Pittsburgh .............- Pete $19.50 t0 20.00 Chicago, ison ................:- 38.50 to 39.00 
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DOR. <cuckdaieacncieiwcodan 23.00 astern Pennsylvania .......... . 20.50 to 21.50 land, iron 33.50 to 34.50 
STOVE PLATE Eastern Pennsylvania (chemical).. 22.00 to 23.00 35.00 to 35.50 
APcibe ane Gdewt So 0 cd Sane 17.75 to 18.00 37.00 to 38.00 
Cn ET Li Ra $31.00 to 32.00 St. Louis .......cccceccesdeves 15.50 to 16.00 33.00 te 35.00 
GEGEGD ..« éowkbedeudanicekcce MT IIa nn ete ee Se 14.50 to 15.00 31.00 to 33.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania «........... Se ee BED . ecccostiacdedcereeecocoet 19.50 to 20.00 40.00 to 41.00 
SNR" So 2s nsacvinsdéeenusin $1.00 to 32.00 New York (dealers’ price)...... 16.50 to 17.00 3U.0U to 31.u0 
DUG -canssdiesecoucneseseel BECP CO SE.BS -Cinbtenet 2... cccccccccccccccces 14.09 to 18.00 36.00 to 37.00 
DENG «2 cas otcabanwerwee 27.00 t0 30.00 Birmingham .............e0ee0% 11.00 to 13.00 26.00 
PNT... pchouknskabnmel I i i . 18.00 to 18.25 
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Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 31.00 to 32.00 tRON RAILS New York (dealers) .......... $24.00 to 35.00 
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ALED S Ss CED | 6 uiduinecanwoheccdabae 29.50 to 30.50 Pittsburgh ............ccceceeee 24.00 to 35.00 
Pittsburgh i SO eee eee” $2.00 to $2.50 Cleveland ........cdccccccccccs 28.50 to 29.00 
Chicago ee ED 4. ni uddnnhosesseebae 28.00 to 29.00 Boston (consumers) <.......... 34.00 to 35.00 
Detrott MOSOIR.CS Cintemati oo... cc isccccccccces 26.00 to 27.00 
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When the Scrap Market Is 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 
always commands the best prices is the dense hydraulically 
compressed bundle. 


Thus less storage space is required-—under roof to prevent 
loss from corrosion; and because of greater car tonnage 
under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest : 
operating cost, use ee 


LOGEMANN 22:3 PRESSES 


You can enjoy the advantage of the accumulated expe- 
rience from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses 
now in use. 


They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 


Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 

















A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 


larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press besi suited to your requirements. 





126 Burleigh S 
Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery ‘ " 
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(Continued from Page 476) 


Co., Mead street, has let a contract for a 2-story 
addition to its plant, 20 x 40 feet, to cost $15,000. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Thermoid Rubber Co. will 
erect a i1-story plant addition, 80 x 200 feet, at 
a cost of $50,000. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Mead street, has let a contract for a 2-story 
plant addition, 20 x 40 feet, to cost $15,000. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Joseph Ashton Jr., machinery 
and appliances, has awarded a contract for a 1-story 


warehouse, 100 x 140 feet. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Mueller Machine Co., 
Ward avenue, is having plans drawn for a mach‘ 
shop, one story, 100 x 200 feet, and an office 
building, two stories, 50 x 100 feet, to cost 
$40,000. 


BALTIMORE.—The Republic Belting Co., 726 West 
Pratt street, plans extensions to its plant. 





BARABOO, WIS.—The Elkington building has been 
leased as a factory by the Allan-Diffenbaugh Wrench 
& Tool Co., a new corporation formed by A. C. 
Allan of Chicago and local associates to manufac- 
ture patented wrenches and other small tools. Ma- 
chinery and other equipment is being purchased. 


CAMPBELLSPORT, WIS.—The White House Milk 
Products (Co., West Bend, Wis., will enlarge its 
plant with a l-story addition, 50 x 110 feet. H. 
M. Clark is general manager. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The Boyd Hay 
thas moved its shops from East McWilliams street 
to Macy and West Second streets, where it will 
occupy the former plant of the Duplex Coil Co. 


GOODMAN, WIS.—At a special election a bond 
issue of $150,000 was authorized for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a high school, with manual 
training shops, boiler house and small power plant. 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—The Jacquet Motor Corp. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
to manufacture motor trucks, tractors, engines, etc. 
Tt is a reorganization of a Michigan company located 
at Belding, Mich., which is moving its shop and 
office to Manitowoc. The incorporators are Alfred 
J. Jackson of Belding; Francis M. Kadow of 
Manitowoc, and H. B. Kamschalte of Milwaukee. 
A shop building has been secured and machinery is 
being transferred from the Michigan factory, in addi- 
tion to which some new equipment is being pur- 
chased. 

MARSHFIELD, WIS.—G. Schlagenhaft is  estab- 
lishing a machine shop which will specialize in the 
manufacture of a small concrete mixing machine. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Maas Carbonator Co. has moved 


Tool Co. 


into its new machine shop at Twenty-third and 
flybourn street, which is 60 x 110 feet, 2 story 
and basement. 


MILWAUKEE.—Plans are being prepared by the 
bridge department for a bridge at State street cost- 
ing $500,000, and for repairs to the Twenty-seventh 
sireet viaduct, costing $100,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—A new plant to cost about $45,000 
will be erected by the Kickhaefer Mfg. Co., 199-201 
Oregon street, tools, dies, jigs, small metal parts, 
ote. The new plant will be 60 x 145 feet, part 
two stories. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Wetmore Reamer Co. has 
moved its shop and offices from the Enterprise build- 
ing, Sycamore streets, to its own factory, 


and 
70 x 170 feet, on Twenty-seventh, near Clybourn 


street, erected at a cost of about $60,000. 
MILWAUKEE.—The business of the 


Milwaukee 


Central States Activity 
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BALTIMORE.-—The plant of the Edward Stinson 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of wheels, etc., recently was 
damaged by fire. The loss was estimated at $20,000. 


BALTIMORE.—The United Iron & Metal Co., 825 
Greenmount ayenve, plans a 1-story building, 32 x 70 
feet, to cost $10,000. 


BALTIMORE.—The Virginia-Washington Lead & 
Zine Corp., 3 East Lexington street, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $375,000, by Frank 
E. Welsh, Richard E. Preece and E. Harvey Peters. 


BALTIMORE.—A. Wilford & Co., Ine., Knicker- 
bocker building, has been organized with a capital 
steok of $20,000 to engage in business as millwright 
and ironworker, by S. A. Rohr, Edna M. Wilford 
and Albert Wilford Sr. 


BALTIMORE.—The Meyers & Hicks Co., 30 South 
Paca street, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000, by Thomas, R. D. and Myron 
L. Meyers, to engage in the manufacture of ovens, 
ete. 





Commercial “Auto Body Co., 
been incorporated without change of name and 


1829 Galena street, has 


a capitalization of 
president. 


MILWAUKEE.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the U. 8. Auto Equipment Co., organized with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture and deal in auto- 
mobile supplies, accessories and parts. The in- 
corporators are Frank X. Hufschmidt, H. A. Scharff 
and Ruth Peck. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Vaporetor Corp. of Milwaukee 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,- 
000 for the purpose of manufacturing gas engine de- 


$25,000. Morris Schuster ig 





Illinois Central Wants 
53 Machine Tools 


What is characterized as the largest 


comes trom the Illinois railroad. W 

~ ' » is 

for about 53 machine tools for that " 
shops. The list _ 


One 24-inch heavy-duty crank shaper. 
One 30-inch x 18-foot heavy-duty engine 


One 2% x 24-inch turret lathe. 
One 18-inch x 10-foot heavy duty engine 


One 28-inch heavy-duty crank shaper. 
Four 24-inch x 14-foot heavy-duty engine 
One 2 x 24-inch turret athe, 
One 18-inch x 10-foot heavy-duty engine 
Four 42-inch heavy-duty vertical lathes. 
Two 20-inch x 10-foot engine lathes. 
One 20-inch toolroom crank shaper. 
ng 36-inch x 18-foot heavy-duty engine 
Two 14-inch x 6-foot engine bolt lathes, 
an No. 3 universal high-power milling ma- 
nes. 
One 24-inch heavy-duty slotting machine. 
Mo aes heavy-duty planer, 48 x 30- 


One 42-inch sliding head vertical drill press. 

One 14-inch single spindle friction drill. 

One 5-foot plain high-duty radial drill press. 
. Three 21-inch heavy sliding head upright 


drills. 
bolt cutter. 


floor 
Five 6-inch capacity high duty hacksaws. 
One 18-inch pneumatic bull and yoke riveter, 
75-inch throat. 
Two No. 2 universal cutter and reamer 
grinders. 
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attorneys. 
MILWAUKEE.—Articles of incorporation have been 


MILWAUKEE.—With the intention 
new plant during the coming year, the 
Boiler Co., 220 Oregon street, has been 
porated as the Milwaukee Boiler Mfg. Co. 
captal of $200,000. The new 


pending for a large plant site in one of the sub- 
urbs of Milwaukee. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Globe Metal Products 
Co. has filed amendments increasing its capital from 
$200,000 to $300,000. All of the new issue will 
be common stock and will be absorbed by present 
stockholders. The works have been in process of en- 
largement for more than a year and further exten- 
sions and additions are planned. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—A l1-story addition, 50 x 80 
feet, is being built by the Stinson Tractor Co. at its 
local plant. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—The Superior Auto Signal Co., 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, will manu- 
facture automobile accessories. A plant is now being 
made ready. H. M. Mark, R. H. Goruch and Bert 
Karon afe the incorporators. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—A $100,000 corporation known 
as the Acme Gas Mixture Mfg. Co. has been organ- 
ized by Carl A. Peterson, Charles Kronlund and 
Edward P. Johnson to manufacture parts, devices, 
supplies and accessories for the automobile and 
tractor industries. 

ADRIAN, MICH.—The Andrix Lock-Nut Co. is re- 
modeling a plant and is installing equipment. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—The Saranac-Automatic 
Machine Corp. recently was organized with a capital 
stock of $400,000, by Edward Craig, E. C. Knott 
and F. L. Bradford. 

DETROIT.—The Detroit Belt & Locker Co., 27 A 
street, plans a 1-story plant addition, 40 x 80 feet. 

DETROIT.—The F. M. Foster Truck Co., 980 East 
Jefferson avenue, is having plans drawn for a 4-story 
service and repair building, 100 x 120 feet. 

DETROIT.—The General Forging Co., J. Dr Ed- 
wards manager, 54 Lafayette boulevard, will build a 
drop forge plant, 65 x 210 feet. 

DETROIT.—The Monarch Drop Forged Products 
Co., 351 Cleveland street, will build a 2-story toel 
room, 50 x 80 feet. 

DETROIT.—The Clayton Lambert Auto Parts Co., 
Bert Owen, manager, 1380 Beaubein street, is 
building a plant, 200 x 310 feet, and 40 x 40 
fect, costing $400,000. 

DETROIT.—The Elwood Machine & Tool Co. has 
been organized by W. T. Elliot and others, and 
the company will occupy a building on Sherman 
street. 

LANSING, MICH.—Bonds for $115,000 have been 
voted for machinery and equipment for the water- 
works pumping plant and for extensions of water 
mains. 

MT. PLEASANT, MICH.—The Transport Truck Co. 
plans a 1-story plant addition, 90 x 240 feet. 

TRAVERSE CITY, MICH.—The city is having plans 
Prepared for a municipal steam-electric power plant 
costing $75,000. 
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CARBONDALE, ILL.—The state highway depart- 
ment, Springfleld, will take bids Aug. 15 for a 
410-foot bridge over Big Muddy river. L. Schwartz 
is district engineer. 
CHICAGO.—The A. L. Hanson Mfg. Oo. has pur- 
chased a 2-story plant building, 38 x 125 feet. 
CHICAGO.—-The Plamondon Mfg. Co., 24 


to cost about $70,000. 


CHICAGO.—The Hamler Boiler & Tank Co., R. 
Kornfeld manager, 3906 South Halsted will 
build a i1-story plant. 

CHICAGO.—The A. M. Finkle & Sons » 1326 
Cortland street, is building a 1-story shop, 
36 x 100 feet, costing $16,000. 

CHICAGO.—The 8. 8S. Bali Bearing Mfg. Co., 
4639 Harrison street, has established a new plant. 
Stefan Schneider is president. 

CHICAGO.—The Independent Button & Machine Co., 
Ravenswood and Montrose avenues, plans a 3-story 
plant extension, 49 x 55 feet, to cost $45,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Continental Can Co., 111 West 
Washington street, has purchased a tract of land, 
188 x 494 feet. 

CHICAGO.—The Charles H. Mills Foundry Co., 
2443 West Twenty-first plaee, is reported planning 
a plant, 100 x 200 feet, at an estimated cost of 
$150,000. 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago Junction railway is build- 
ing @ compressor plant and an addition to its 
boiler plant including two 150-horsepower high pres- 
sure boilers and a compressor at a cost of $80,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Grabler Mfg. Co., L. Cendrier, 
general manager and Gus Roell, superintendent, has 
established a malleable foundry in a plant at 4600 
West Harrison street, formerly occupied by Win- 
slow Bros. A modem foundry is being equipped. 

CHICAGO.—An aluminum and brass foundry has 
been established at 2157 Blue Island avenue, under 
the name of the National Aluminum & Brass 
Foundry, by Victor 8. Kucki and Frank T. Luka. 
Jobbing work in aluminum, brass and bronze will 
be done. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The Excelsior Tool & 
Machine Co., Thiety-third and Ridge streets, will 
build a foundry addition, 110 x 118 feet, costing 
$35,000. 

MOLINE, ILL.—The Wright Carriage Body Co. has 
awarded a contract for a 4-story plant addition, 
110 x 210 feet, to cost $100,000. 


OREGON, ILL.—The Benis Motor Co. has plans 
for a 1-story machine shop, costing $20,000. 

QUINCY, ILL.—The Wall Pump & Compressor Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000, by George Wall and others. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Rockford Drop Forge Co. 
will build an addition to its plant costing $10,000. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Republic Machinery Co. 
recently was incorporated by A. M. Mattison and 
others. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Forest City Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by Frank Levine and others. 

ANDERSON, IND.—The city has had plans pre- 
pared for a municipal electric plant to cost 
$300,000. J. Essington is city clerk. 

EAST CHICAGO, IND.—The General American 
Tank Cur Co. is building an addition to its brass 
foundry and a_car repair shop at a cost of 
$25,000. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The new plant of the Evans- 
ville Top & Panel Co. recently started operations. 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Officials of the International 
Harvester Co. have completed negotiations for a site 
of 140 acres on which it will erect a modern plant 
for the manufacture of trucks. 

GARY, IND.—The Universal Slag Brick & Tile 
Co. is planning a modern plant at an estimated 
cost of $200,000. 
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GOSHEN, IND.—The power plant, forge shop and 
other buildings of the Hartwell Coal Mining Co., 
wear this city, recently were damaged by fire. The 
loss was estimated at $45,000. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—The Pioneer 
a permit to erect a new building. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—The Precision Machine Co., 1029 
Superior street, is building a 1-story machine shop, 
110 x 130 feet, costing $15,000. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Fire in the plant of the Stand- 
ard Metal Corp. recently caused damages estimated 
at $10,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Officials of the New York Cen- 
tral lines visited Petersburg, Ind., recently and made 
arrangements for a site for a round house. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Majestic Mfg. (c., capit.’- 
ized at $50,000, bas been chartered to manufacture 
Frank Downtg, D OD. 


Brass Works has 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The Service Spring Co. is com- 
pleting the construction of a modern plant which 
will be devoted to the manufacture of automobile 
springs. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Hummel 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000, by J. J. Hummel, K. M. Weggamp 
and Frank A. Forkner, to manufacture calculating 
machines, etc. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Extensive additions and improve- 
ments to the plant of the Hercules Electric (Co., 
Northwestern avenue, are to be made by Charles G. 
McCutcheon and associates who recently puvchased the 
plant, which will be devoted to the manufacture 
of electrical apparatus. 

KENDALLVILLE, IND.—The Wert Mfg. Co. has 
started work on an addition to its plant to be 
devoted to the manufacture of machinery. 

LEBANON, IND.—Plans are being prepared by 
the Indestructible Wheel Works for additions to its 
present. plant. About $100,000 will be expended. 

MARION, IND.—The Gray Iron Casting & Found vy 
Co. recently was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, by Mark E. Savesky, Myer Savesky and 
J. C. *ingsland. 

MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—The Randall 
Co. plans a plant, 90 x 100 feet. 

PLYMOUTH, IND.—The Plymouth Metal-Working 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, and will engage in the manvfacture of 
steel and metal forms. The directors of the com- 
pany are Fred B. Lang, A. G. Ziesk and Charles 
J. Ruebling. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The Hoosier Rolling Mi! 
Co., J. R. Finkelstein, president, 931 Seuth Four- 
teenth street, will build a i-story addition, 100 
x 500 feet, costing $100,000. 

AKRON, 0.—The Akron Gear & Engineering Co. 
contemplates the erection of a new plant. 

ALLIANCE, 0.—The Transue-Williams 
Corp. plans a foundry, 100 x 200 feet. 

ALLIANCE, 0.—The pattern shop owned and op- 
erated by Frank Morris, 743 East Summit street, 
recently was damaged by fire. 

ASHLAND, 0.—The Ashland Malleable Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000, 
by J. H. Firestone, 8. Miller, BE. M. Armstrong and 
others. 

BUCYRUS, 0.—The Niagara Mfg. Co. has started 
work on a plant building, 40 x 100 feet. 

BUCYRUS, 0.—The Carroll Foundry & Machine 
Tool Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, by T. L. Sidlo, B. W. Jacobi, M. J. 
Monahan, J. C. Hostetler and others. 

CANTON, 0.—The United Machine & Mfg. Co. 


Adding Machine 


Foundry 


Steel Forge 


plans a gray iron and semisteel foundry, 100 x 
200 feet. The company plans to increase its capi- 
tal from $150,000 to $500,000. 


CELINA, 0.—Work has started on a plant for 
the Miami Tractor Co. 

CINCINNATI.—-The Cincinnati Molding Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
by R. W. Broderson, G. C. Joehnik, EB. J. Broderson 
G. C. Joehnik, E. J. Broderson and others. 


CINCINNATI.—Negotiations recently were con- 
cluded for the sale of the plant and business of 
the Lane & Bodley Foundry Co. to the American 
Blower Co. The new owner plans to increase 
production facilities. 

CLEVELAND.—The Brown Auto Body Co. recently 
leased a parcel of land on which «a building con- 
taining 15,000 square feet of floor space will 
be erected. 


CLEVELAND.—The Commercial Electric Mfg. (Co. 
recently was organized with a capital stock uf 
$250,000, by W. W. Hale, N. G. Gray, BR. W. 
Anderson, E. E. Costly and others. 
CLEVELAND.—-The Coful 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, by L. 
8. Fuller, L. Teutsch, J. C. Fuller, L. M. Ball and 
J. 0. Wilson. 

CLEVELAND.—The Conover Steel Co. recently was 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, by 


C. E. Conover, F. H. Pardee, I. BE. Amold, BR. WU. 
Bartholomew and B. C. Boer. 

CLEVELAND.—-The Tem-Pro Steel Co. has beep 
incorporated w: a capital stock of $10,000, by 
I. D. Shively, F. G. Flinn, J. C. Frederick, B. J. 
Blair and 8. I. Powell. 

CLEVELAND.-—The Singer-Highland Welding Uo. 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5000, 
by E. M. Highland, R. H. Singer, R. C. Ernst and 
others. 

COLUMBUS, 0.—The Standard EZ Rim Co. recently 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
by Sherman Reid, J. F. Devers, M. W. Davis, C. M. 
Davis and W. T. Manning. 

CORTLAND, 0.-—The Cortland Steel Tube Co. bas 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $209,099, 
by H. R. Haas, L. A. Hanson, B. F. Sans, C. G. 
Phillips and D. D. Kellogg. 


DAYTON, 0.—The Republic Tool Products Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, 
by F. H. Poeppelmeier, E. D. Miller, C. Ringle- 
spaugh, L. B. Kronaugh and J. Dineen. 

DAYTON, ©.—The Superior Casting Co. 
was incorporated with a capital stock of 
by R. F. Ghields, W. Hicks, A. 
and others. 

DAYTON, ©.—The Empire Tool Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, by 
C. H. A. Lange, A. M. Ibaugh, W. S. Taylor and 
others. 

DOVER, 0.—The Reeves Mfg. 
provements at its plant. 


ELYRIA, 0.—The Lange Boiler Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000, by 
H. J. Lange, J. A. Lucas, A. Taylor and others. 

ELYRIA, 0.—The Universal Crane Co., which was 
recently organized, is having plans prepared for the 
erection of a plant 80 x 200 feet, which will be 
devoted to the manufacture of cranes for we op 
motor trucks. 

FINDLAY, 0.—The Differential Steel Car Co. has 
been incorporatd with a capital stock of $300,000, 
by H. F. Flowers, L. Fraser and others. 

FOSTORIA, 0.—The Seneca Wire & Iron Co. plans 
a l-story plant addition, 167 x 208 feet, to cost 
$100,000. 

FREMONT, 0.—The Long Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of radiators, has purchased a plant here, which it 
is equipping for the manufacture of its products. 

LIMA, 0.—The Vapor Stove Co. plans 
plant, 100 x 200 feet. 

MASSILLON, 0.—The Lucius Mfg. Co. has placed 
a contract for a new plant building, one story, 100 
x 260 feet. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0.—The Penn Iron & 
Coal Co. is said to be planning to expand its plant. 

NORWOOD, ©0.—The Cincinnati Tool Co. plans e 
l-story machine shop, 50 x 146 feet. 

RUDOLPH, 0.—The Rudolph Light & Power Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by W. J. Shuler, F. T. Hillabrand, J. H. 
Moore, J. D. Measel, H. Richardson and F. Mercer. 

TOLEDO, 0.—-The Frankfort Electric Co. has been 


(Continued on Page 484) 


recently 
$20,000, 
W. Newman 


Co. plans some im- 


a 1-story 
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Clean Water Means Greater Boiler Efficiency 


STATIONARY water screens which become clogged with trash, leaves and debris of various kinds results 
in a dangerously low water supply to boilers, often making a complete shut-down of the entire plant 


necessary while clearing the intake : 
Link-Belt Traveling Water Screens are self-cleaning. They require little attention and insure a steady supply of clean water 
to boilers at all times. There are no expensive shut-downs, no extra cleaning costs, and no dangers to power plant equipment 
due to trashy water. 
We show a Link-Belt installation at the power plant of a large Ohio steel company Send for a copy of our Water Screen 


, Book No. 352. 


e LINK-BELT COMPANY ™ 


— CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


. . : . ‘ ve. . j — 

- aati Base _. -. =e | a 
Barre,2d National Bank Blas, . Can. fik-Belt Co.. Ltd. iA 

en - Kirby Bldg. 9 . 


Detroit 790 Woodward Av . 
as . New yo hong C. 0. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bid. 
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We Also Make 


C2 Elevators and Conveyors 

( Chains and Sprockets 
(ame CjSilent Chain Drives 

O Truck and TractorChains 

O Electric Hoists 

(1) Locomotive Cranes 


€- Portable Loaders 
(Coal and Ashes Systems 


Traveling Water Screens 3°... 


ce X in Square 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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Co. hes been incorporated with s capital steck of 
$25,000, by W. C. Hogan, G. Bickerton, J. L. 
Lettau, A. H. Hogan and W. BR. Stewart. 
KEYSTONE, W. VA.—The Princeton Foundry & 
Supply Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $60,000, by C. W. Hall, this city, G. H. 
Crumpecker, J. M. Randich, L. E. White and H. 
K. DeJarneth, Princeton, N. J. 

KY.—The Adjustable Sight Feeding 
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stock of $50,000, by William McCoy, G. M, Pat- 
terson and R. A. Crumin. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—The Modern Foundry & Machinery 
Co., L. J. Bedard, manager, 3132 Snelling avenue, 
is building a 2-story foundry and machine shop, 
74 = 140 feet. 

DUBUQUE, IOWA.—The Adams Co. will build a 
foundry costing $150,000. 

MARSHALLTOWN, IO0WA.—The C. A. Dunham 
Co., Fisher building, Chicago, will build a 2-story 
addition, 40 x 150 feet, at a cost of $150,000. 
NEWTON, IOWA.—The Newton Foundry Co. will 
build a foundry, 106 x 300 feet, costing $100,000. 
KANSAS CITY, M0O.—The Kaw Boiler Works, 
Waldheim building, plans a 1-story plant addition. 





MONTREAL, QUE.—The Jentil Cleaning, Derusting 


& Protecting Co, Ltd, has been incorporated to 
manufacture machinery, motors, appliances, tools, 
ete., with $125,000 capital, by Frank B. Common, 
George A. Coughlan, Francis G. Bush and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Jensen, Ltd, has been incor- 
porated to manufacture machinery, tools, dies, models, 
castings, etc., with $125,000 capital stock, by 
Herbert W. Jackson, Michael J. O’Brien, Alexander 
G. Yeoman and others, 


MONTKEAL, QUE.—The Halifax Shipbuilding Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to build and operate 
ships, boats, engines, drydocks, shipbuilding plants, 
etc., with $100,000 capital stock, by Frederick H. 
Markey, Waldo W. Skinner, George G, Hyde and 
others. 

AYLMER, ONT.—The Aylmer Products, Ltd., have 
been incorporated to manufacture scales, etc., with 
$500,000 capital, by David I. Grant, Bank of Ham- 
iiten building; Edwin Smily, 67 Gloucester street, 
and others. 

BRANTYORD, ONT.—The Brantford Washing Ma- 
chine Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
electric washing machines, ete., with $100,000 capital, 
by Robert A. Lyons, Stephen A. Jones, and others. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Contracts have been awarded 


and work will be started at once on a plant 
here for the A. C. Spark Plug Co., to cost 
$35,000. 


Kay, @. Bertnn, C. N. Monserrat and J. 
Briggs. 
EASTVIEW, ONT.—The 


GALT, ONT.—Eltiott & Whitehall, Hobson street, 
have awarded .the general contract for a machine 
shop to cost $25,000. 

GALT, ONT.-—Wells Bros. of Canada, Ltd., manu- 
facturers of taps, dies, screw plates, etc., are 


changing their name to that of the Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp. of Canada, Ltd. At the same time the 
company propose te increase their capital stock from 
$40,000 to $250,000, and will erect an addition. 


GUELPH. ONT.—The Shinn Mfg. Co., of Canada, 


Ltd., has started work on 
addition. 


have 





the Bureau of Foreign and Domest 


New York, 734 Customhouse; Boston, 180 





Cleveland, Chamber of Commerce a, , & 
merce; Philadelphia, Chamber of Com 
, Ohio, Ch ber of Co 


A merchant in Switzerland desires an agency from 
manufacturers for the sale of electric motors, electric 
tools, electric appliances, etc. Opportunity No. 
33382. 


A company in Switzerland desires an agency on a 
commission basis for the sale of machines for tools 
and precision instruments, as well as other technical 
articles, chemicals, electrical apparatus, ete. Oppor- 
tunity No. 33387. 


A commission agent in Poland desires an agency 
for the sale of machinery, automobiles, agricultural 
implements, etc. Opportunity No. 33391. 


A manufacturing company in Australia desires to 
purchase automatic cardboard box-making machinery, 
etc. Opportunity No. 33394. 


The purchasing agent in the United States of & 
firm in Portugal desires an agency for the sale in 
that country of cutlery, hardware, tools, hoop iron, 
ete. Opportunity No. 33397. 


A sales agent in Switzerland desires a general 
agency for the sale of engines, ete. Opportunity 
No. 33403. 


A commercial agent in Italy desires the representa- 
tion of manufacturers of automobiles and agricultu->! 
implements and accessories. Opportunity No. 33404. 


A company in Ceylon desires to purchase 4 
power baling press. Opportunity No. 33409. 


A fim of mechanical and electrical engineers in 
India desirre to receive quotations from manufac- 


Opportunities Abroad 


Requests for information should be "Domestic Commer. “Bech request shoud been 8 
separate sheet and be accompanied by the opportunity number 

Seernees, Geveens 
Customhouse ; 


402 Third Nat'l = teu Grteame, Hibernia Bank: Seattle, 
San Francisco, 307 Customhouse 


CO-OPERATIVE 4) FICES 
Chamber of 


RENFREW, ONT.—The Steel Alloys Corp., Ltd, 
has license to manufacture machinery, castings, etc., 
in Ontario with $500,000 capital. Edgar A. 
Weight, has been appointed the company’s repre- 
sentative. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The plant of the Universal Tool 
Steel Co. has been sold to an American concern, 
whose identity has not been disclosed. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Grinnell & Co., 2440 Dundas 
street west, have awarded contracts for foundry 
building to cost $285,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Wiggily Toys, Ltd, have 
been incorporaied to manufacture toys, machinery, 
tools, etc,, with $40,000 capital, by James Harley, 
Edmund Sweet, John A. B. Slemin and others, all 
of Brantford, Ont. 





should be on & 







Chicago, 504 Federal bidg.; St. Louis, 
Henry bidg.; 












sets. 


turers on a number of motors and generating 
Opportunity No. 33421. 


A merchant in Canada desires to purchase steel 
wool. Opportunity No. 33424. 


A trading company in Denmark desires to purchase 
iron wood screws, brass wood screws, metal thread 
screws, bolts, nuts, galvanized iron plate, black iron 
plate, zine plate, cotter pins, rivets, iron bars, etc. 
Opportunity No. 33439. 


A general merchant dealer in India desires to 
secure the representation of firms for the sale of 
electrical goods, stoves, and accessories. Opportunity 
No. 33440. 

A mercantile firm in China desires to get in touch 
with manufacturers of metal beds, etc. Opportunity 
No. 33441. 

A firm of engineers and importers in New Zealand 
desires to get in touch with manufacturers and ex- 
porters for the purchase of stee] plates, etc. Oppor- 
tunity No. 33444, 


An elevator manufacturing company in Switzerland 
desires to purchase special dynamo sheet iron in 
quantities of about 2¢ to 30 tons per month. Oppor- 
tunity No. 33446. 

The municipal board of a city in Australia desires 
to purchase cast iron pipe, steel tubes, ete. Oppor- 
tunity No. 33448. 


A man in Cuba, who expects to be in this country 
shortly, desires to purchase machinery and accessories 
for the manufacture of candy. Opportunity No. 33450. 





